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“© We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
eause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to Virtue, 


and confidence to truth:”—Dr. Jounson. 
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Dr. Toutm1n’s Speecn, as delivered 
at the Annual Meeting of the Auxi- 
w1anY Bisye Society, in Bir- 
mingham. 


For the Universal Magazine. 


ANY as are the years, Sir, in 
which I have appeared in the 
character of a public speaker, I feel 
reat difiidence in addressing you and 
this numerous assembly on the pre- 
sent occasion ; and could not reconcile 
myself to it but under the indulgence 
ot: delivering my sentiments from pre- 
pared notes: and-I am sensible, that 
with the aid of which I avail myself, 
I stand up under great disadvantages 
to speak on a subject on which the 
most brilliant talents have, in differ- 
ent places, displayed a copiousness, 
invention, and energy of diction to 
which I ought to make no claim; and 
ona subject on which,sit must-be very 
fresh in the memory of most of us, 
such a torrent of pathetic, powerful, 
and ready oratory was poured out on 
our listening ears last year, as sent us 
all away amazed, transported, and 
deeply impressed. I will, however, 
cast myself on the candour of this re- 
spectable auditory, while from a sense 
of duty to an excellent cause, I offer a 
few sentiments that may revive in the 
minds of many a conviction of its uti- 
lity and importance, 

Whether we reflect on the simpli- 
city ofthe plap adopted by the Eng- 
lish and Foreign Bible Society, on the 
patronage with which it has been ho- 
noured, on the rapidity of its progress, 
on the extent of its ipfluence, or the 

eatness of the object, there is not a 
ight in which this institution presents 
itself to onr view, in which it does not 
strike the mind with proofs of its uti- 
lity and efficacy. It commenced only 
eight years since, and in that short 
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space of time, it has, as it were, with 
a force and quickness of vegetation 
like that of the smallest seed, fixed 
its roots deep, and extended its luxu- 
riant branches far and. wide, even over 
the globe; it has been the means of 
reaching the Gospel in, 54 different 
anguages ; every year has added to the 
number of its members; every year 
has afforded new and joyful proofs of 
the spread of its operations, and. the 
suecess of its exertions. ' It has.issued 
from its Repository, in London, more 
than 325,000 copies of the Scriptures, 
independently of those which have 
been printed under its auspices be- 
yond the limits of the United King- 
doms; and it has expended in this 
period more than $1,000/. in promot, 
Ing its object. 

Venerated be the name of Pamphi- 
lus, the Presbyter of Czsarea in the 
third century, who always,kept a sup- 
ply of copies of the- Seggpsgres to give 
or lend; venerated. be, the names of 
those who translated the sacred books 
into the vulgar tongues of different 
countries ; venerated be the memory 
of our pious Reformers, who laid open 
their enlightening pages to the:cem- 
mon people ; venerated be the names 
of the Hon. Mr, Boyle, a Bisbop 
Hall, and a Lord Wharton, who, by 
testamentary grants, . provided for the 
annual distribution of Bibles through 
future generations. Great respect is 
due to the extended plans of the So- 
ciety formed for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and of that which directs 
its exertions to. the attainment of the 
same object under the name of Reli- 
gious Knowledge. { honour the mee 
mory of the philanthropic Dr, Bray*, 


* Dr. Bray had the living of Shel- 
don, near Coleshill; and. afterwards 
wn Sinstes of Aldgate, Lohdon, 
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the promoter, if not the founder, ‘of 
the formet Of ‘lies institutions. I 
wotld not ‘overldok the sdclety Kare 
ed, about..thirty years a aa the 
Specific purpose of givi ibles to 
pad Ses aed sila But the light 
Which those éfforts have kindled, in 
comparison With that which. ‘this in- 
stifution bas excited and diffused, is 
scarcely more than are the glitterings 
of a glow-worm to the splendotir ‘Of 
the meridian sun. 

High praise belongs to those who 
distribute ‘practical Treatises on Reéli- 
jon, ‘Suihmhariés ‘of Faith and ‘Mo- 
Fals,'Bodks of Devotion, aiid fhe Cém- 
mon 'Prayér. ‘Biit ‘the best of these 
are otily Haman ‘compositions; they 
fre ‘all ‘ih “Sdnie ‘Tespéct'defective ; in 
purity ‘antl conipletéeriess, biit ‘above 
all in ‘authority, ‘they ate defective. 
They afe'only’streamis from ‘tlie ‘fouh- 
tain ‘of ‘truth and Kndwledge’; ‘what- 
evér is excelléiit ‘in them ‘originates 
from 4he Bible ; ‘they, ‘méchanically, 
draw tle “att ‘of ‘the ‘readér to 
thie man, ‘fforn “Whose he-rt and pen 
they proceeded. ‘A Bible speaks to-tis 
with divitie atithority. It ‘ttirns the 
thoughts, it ‘elevates the'mind’in'the 
first instarice to God ‘alone, whose 
word it contaitis. 


The institution which you are‘call- 
ed, ‘Christians and Towhsmen, to 
support, ‘appears to be mést herotr- 


able ‘to the ‘Holy ‘Scriptiirés ‘in ‘this 
view, that its ditigle object is to cirei- 
late them°Only “« without note Or 
commeérit.” ‘It'is ‘hdnourable’ to'the 
Seripttires, ‘for ‘* it proclaims, 'in‘6p- 
position’ to infidelity, 'the public belief 
of thotisatitls’in ‘the 'truth ‘of ‘Révela- 
tidn.” ‘It expresses, in contrast With 
lukéwarmiiéss and ‘a spirit ‘of -indif- 
ference to the best'interésts‘of ‘meh, 
a‘ generous ‘sblicitide for the ‘salvation 
of mab, ‘with ‘an “ardéiit concérn' for 
tlie’spread of divine truth, ‘and a full 
petsuasion that ‘both will'be ‘most ef- 
fectually' promoted bythe circulation 
of the ar ay tis ‘honourable 
to the Sctipturés, for’it'is ‘our voltin- 
wy, testimony to ‘their ‘fillness “and 
sufficiency’ ; it attests’ our conviction, 
to’ tise the langnage of the sixth article 
of’ our national church, ‘that Holy 
Scripture containeth all things neces- 
saty to salvation ; so that whatsdever 
js not tead therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is got to be required of any 
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man that it should be believed as.an 
arti¢le’of ‘faith’; ‘or to be thgfght re- 
quisite or tfeteésdary to salvation.” It 
is honourable to the Scriptures, fer it 
‘employeth them as the means’of ex- 
pressing ahd cementing an union of 
efforts, a harmony of affection be- 
{ween all:parties, in one great design, 
that of giving the most extensive cir- 
culation to the book which contains 
‘the ‘béquest of the Prince of Peace, 
the Jaw of love, and fKe counsels of 
divine and universal mercy; what- 
ever differences of Spinion, wliat va- 
riations soever of +féligious profession 
may exist amongstaus, ‘fete we are of 
one heart and one soul. 

It is an institution most honourable 
to the Scfiptures, for it implies our 
dbsdlate siibmission'to their authority ; 
it 5 atey an ardént desire that their 
authority only may prevail in fortting 
the ‘religious ‘faith and ‘practice ot 
mahkind. Christidis of’all'dendm- 
hations’have beén too'ready to iden 
tify their own views of the ‘Christian 
docttine, ‘their owWh infetpretations, 
losses, atid deductions ‘with the S¢rip- 
tures themselves; “nd to ‘concéive, 
that they who’ do not admit the Satter 
cannot réverence 'the fotmer. ‘Otir 
joint consent to discard our oWh notes 
and coniments ‘in 'the circulation of 
the'Scripturés is a Habart 
to them only, as a diving and infallible 
guide; it is acting upon'the'trae Pto- 
téstatit' ptiticiple, “that the Bible’ onl 
is Our réligion. Itisa déclaratioh, ds 
far ‘as actions can'speak, that'we ham. 
Bly ‘lady bur ‘preconéeived ‘idéds, our 
prejudices, our principles of éduca- 
tid, ‘the results of Our oWn enquiries, 
the creéds and pratticés With which 
our ififérest has ‘been ¢cotinected, “at 
the throtie ‘of ‘the God 6f ‘Truth. 
‘When We put a’Bible ‘“without note 
or cOthitient,” ‘into the hands’ 6f ‘ait 
one, we virtually deliver with it this 
admonitién : ‘** ‘this is “the book to 
whose sacréd dictatés We all wish con- 
scientiously to béw.; take it ‘as the di- 
vine standard’ of truth; read it care- 
fully, réad it seridusly, tead'it ‘inipar- 
tially , and Jndge for yourself.” May 
Wwe Offer it, ‘and yon réceive it witha 
solémn conviction, that both’of us are 
alike amenable for our use of it at the - 
tribunal of ‘God, whose unerfing ora- 
elés are récordéd in it! 

‘o do this is not to ifitimate a 
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doubt or distrust of the rectitude of Europe, dispersed, in 9 great degree, 


our sentiments, bat rather a conf- 
dence in them, that we fear not to 
have them tried by this test; or it 
implies a disinterested fortitude of 
mind, uader a persuasion that truth, 
whether it exists in one patty or the 
other, will finally prevail. On these 
principles allow me to say.on my own 

half, and on behalf of cthers with 
whom, it is known, | agree im many 
opinions different from sees held by 


’ the majority ef the members and pa- 


trons of the English and Foreign Bible 
Society, we adopt with cordial appro- 
batien the simplicity of its object; 
we are devoutly glad, in conjunction 
with them, to circulate the Scriptures 
** without note er comment ;” and, 
in the United Kingdoms, the autho- 
rised version, 

May I be permitted, Sir, to suggest 
another consideration, which with pe- 
culiar force recommends this institu- 
tion to our attention and support, 
which affords us cause to congratulate 
ourselyes: on seeing its commence- 
ment, and witnessing its glorious pro- 
gress. We behold in its rapidly ad- 
vancing spread and influence the 
growing fulfilment of the word of 
propheey,; and a prelude to its com- 
plete accomplishment. 

If in the days of the Apostles it 
conld be said of the preachers of 
Christianity, that ‘* their sound was 
gone into all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world ;” with 
how much greater propriety and force 
may this be now said of the doctrine 
of grace. and salvation transmitted 
down to us in those invaluable writ- 
ings. It was the fervent prayer of 
dhe times before Christ, ‘© God be 
merciful unto us, and bless us, and 
cause his face to shine upon us, that 
thy way may be known on earth, and 
thy saving health among all nations.” 
This prayer was, in the first instance, 
answered, when “in the fulness of 

“time, the day spring from on high 


visited mankind, to giye light to them prop 


that sat in darkness and the shadow 
of death, and to guide our feet into 
the ways of peace.” -Baut still much 
aioe tome ePincied pone! was 
-the sprea the Gospel; a 

night af darkness followed the Fransy 
ing day of light and salvation. The 


Reformation, at least in great partof * Prete Gazette, Feb. 13, 1812. 
242 





the darkness; the Reformation, aide 

by the invention of printing, opene 

and distributed the. treasures of truth 
and grace. Subsequent means haye 
assisted the progress of wing kpow- 
ledge ;, but slow, local, and limited 
has been that progress. Throyigh ages 
© little comparatively bas been done 
towards generalizing the knowledge 
of the Bible.” Darkness, while cen- 
turies have rolled on, has oversha- 
dowedtheearth. The rays of light have, 


at most, been few, scattered,and feeble. _ 
But the suh of righteousness pas. 


recently, burst forth from the dark 
clouds with a bright lustre, has en- 
lightened with greater lustre the terri- 
tories of Europe and Asia, and dart 
his resplendent beams heyond th 
wide Atlantic. Read the Reports of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
which become every yeay more inter- 
esting by the variety and number of 
facts which they detail. Reflect on 
the increasing formation of Auxiliary 
Societies in this om, in forei 
countries to the ez us, and in the 
American States. The first Bible 
Society established in that country 
was at Philadelphia, about three years 
since ; there are now twenty Socie- 
ties of this description in the United 
States, circulating the Scriptures. in 
every direction.* Reckon up the 
number of Bibles and Testaments 
which have been aang by ihe 
Parent Society. Traverse over the 
countries into which, by its patron- 
age, translations of the Scriptures 
have been introduced. ‘As its last 
report expresses it, “it may be truly 
affirmed, that it has opened channels, 
by which the springs of life have not 
only flowed to the numbers who 
thirsted for them within the United 
Kingdoms, but have been converpd 
to the barren and parched soils of the 
remotest regions,” ; 

In connection with these details of 
its operations, recollect the word of 

ophecy. Prophecy declared, ‘* the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
sea; in that day the deaf shall hear 
the words of the book, and the eyes 
of the blind shall see out of obscur. 
and darkness; all thy children shall 
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run to and fro, and knowledge shall 
be increased.” Compare existing 
events with these predictions. These 
predictions foretold an universal 
apread of divine knowledge ;* existing 
events open a prospect of it more pro- 
pitious, more encouraging than any 
preceding era has afforded. May we 
not say, that now the word of pro- 
phecy begins, indeed, to receive its ac- 
complishment? May we not augur, 
from [present appearances, that the 
time is rapidly approaching, when 
*¢ the earth shal! be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord ?” 

These appearances, be it observed, 
break out under awful and alarming 
circamstances. When war has, for 
nearly twenty years, been waving its 
bloody banners over the nations of 
Europe ; when; as it is stated in the 
last report, “ the difficulties’ with 
which manufactures and commerce 
have to confénd, make it a matterof 
astonishment amd gratitude, that the 
exertions in Bebenevolent cause 
have becn so restrained in’any 
place, and have, in most places. been 
stimulated and enlarged.” Under 
these Tircumstances has the British 
and Foreign Bible Society commenc- 
ed. Under these circumstances has 
its noble design been successful. 
What has been effected, in this situa- 
tion of the world and of our own 
country, affords, from its correspon- 
dence to prophecy, a peculiar ‘confir- 
mation to our faith in the truth of 
that Revelation, to’ which it is our 
pious and earnest wish to give the 
most extensive circulation; it creates 
the most encouraging conjectures of 
what will take place; nay, it con- 
verts conjectures into lively hope, and 
raises hope into divine confidence. 

But much yet remains to be done. 
To ripen auspicious beginnings, and 
to realise expectation, your continued 
efforts are solicited, and are necesary. 
The anticipation, which we are in- 
vited to entertain, is delightful to 
eyery follower of the great Founder 
of our religion, of every denomination 
and sect. Let it animate our strenu- 
ous persevering exertions. ’ 

{ embrace this moment to make 
my public acknowledgments to the 
respectable clergyman*, whose can- 






* Rev..Mr. Burn. 
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did application first disposed me to 
enlist myself in this sacred and philan- 
thropic institution. I, this day, 
thank my God with humble and joy- 
fal gratitude, whose gracious provi- 
dence has Jengthened out my years, 
that I have lived to see the day in 
which an institution so propitious to 
the universal spread of divine know- 
ledge has commenced. I hail, Sir, 
with gladdening hope, the approach 
of that period when many, when all 
nations shall say, ‘* Come, let us go 
up to the mouritain of the Lord, and 
he will teach us his ways; come ye 
and let us walk in the light of the 
Lord.” 

Filled with this idea, and rejoicing 
in this hope, let us, my Townsmen 
and fellow Christians, renew our 
efforts to bring on, more rapidly, this 
glorious period, and to diffuse these 
sentiments, these desires after sacred 
knowledge; and with our efforts Jet 
us unite our fervent prayers. From 
every heart let this request ascend to 
heaven, ‘**O God send out thy light 
and thy trath;” and Jet every voice 
echo, Amen. 

On these principles I beg leave, Sir, 
to move, 

That this meeting contemplates 
with the. warmest emotions of grati- 
tude the unexampled patronage, pro- 
gress, and success, which have dis- 
tinguished the British and Foreign 
Bible Society since the period of its 
institution ; and that they attribute 
its prosperity, under Providence, to 
the traly Christian simplicity of its 
plan, and the immense importance of 
its objects. 


Errectuat Remepy ror Bues. 
Sir, \ 
OOK ING over some of my for- 
|_4 mer volumes of your magazines, 
I found the folowing receipt, but be- 
ing disappointed, as there was no di- 
rection with respect to quantity, I 
applied to a chymist, who gave me 
the quantities as under, and said, he 
thought it the best remedy he bad 
ever seen, on account ‘of its tlean- 
Jiness and certain effect. I should be 
glad to see it inserted in my next 
magazine (if not too Jate). The 
original remedy is in the Universal 
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Magazine for July, 1765, page 
14. Yours, &c. oa 


Kenton-street, Brunswick- square, 
June 22, 1812. 

« Bucs.—The best remedy ever 
yet communicated to’ the public for 
destroying them effectually. (See in- 
der to the above Magazine). 

“* M. Saiberg, of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Stockholm, discovered, that 
by rubbing wood with a dissolution 
of vitriol, insects and bugs are pre- 
vented from harbouring therein. 

** When the strength of this reme- 
dy is required to be increased, there 
need only be boiled some Coloquin- 
tida apple in water, which afterwards 
pour on the vitriol; and when the 
vitriol is dissolved, the bedsteads, 
with all the wood about them, and 
wainscotting (if any) being anointed 
with this liquor, will be ever after 
clear of worms and bugs; some of it 
may be dropped in the holes (if any) 
where they are suspected to be har- 
boured. 

“* As to walls, they require only to 
be washed with vitriol water, viz. 
half a pound of green vitriol, put in 
an earthen pan, and two quarts of 
water poured on it, till the vitriol is 
dissolved. 

*“« For the above, to one ounce 
of Coloquintida or bitter apple, put 
two full quarts of water, and boiled 
half an heur; put the half pound of 
green vitriol in an earthen pan, and 
pour the boiled: apple-water upon it; 
when the vitriol is dissolved it is fit 
for use, 

** One ounce of bitter apple, Is. 

“€ Half a pound of green vitriol, Gd. 
(Sold at any druggist’s). 

“* Coloquintida apples are an an- 
nual plant, and a native of Turkey, 
size of an orange, gathered iu antamn, 
peeled and dried quickly.” 





Dr. Jounson’s LEXICOGRAPHICAL 
PecuLiaRITIES. 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 

N all the varieties of inquiry. which 
have. been instituted: into the writ- 
ings of Johnson, his Dictionary seems 
to have eseaped with less examination, 
after that which its first appearance 






excited, than any of his other works. 
It presents, however, many things cu- 
rious in literary estimation, as signifi- 
cant of his prejudices, his affections, 
and his sentiments. Jn the course of 
many years assiduous use of this Dic- 
tionary, L have been careful to note 
down these peculiarities as often as 
they oceurred, and if the following 
selectton should be considered inter- 
esting to your readers, I shall be hap- 
py to occupy a Jeisure moment by 
sending you one or two more spe- 
cimens. 

He tells us in his Preface, that his 
intention originally was to admit ‘ no 
testimony of living authors,” but he 
adds, he departed from this resolu- 
tion when some performance of un- 
common excellence excited bis vene- 
ration, when his memory supplied 
him, from late books,. with an exam- 
ple that was wanting, or when his 
heart, in the tenderness of friendship, 
solicited admission, for a favourite 
riame.” To whi the above three 
causes J am to atéfemite the quotation 
of himself as an auth , | know not ; 
but I find the word,idler illustrated 
by the following line from his own 
tragedy— 

Thou sluggish idler, dilatory stave! 

Igenxn. 

It was probably the tenderness of 
affection that induced him to qhote 
from Goldsmith, bat-he quotes him 
wrong, as may be seen under the 
verb fo Lreast, where he has these 
lines: 

*€ The hardy Swiss 
** Breasts the keen air, and earols as he 
gocs.”* Go.psMiTn 


The couplet runs thus in ever 

copy of Goldsmith's Traveller mehich 

I have seen : 

*€ Cheerful at morn, he wakes from short 
repose, 

“ Breathes the keen air, and carols as he 
goes.” 


It is evident he quoted from me- 
mory. 

Beattie is another contemporary, 
whom he uses as an authority; but 
his acquaintance with him did’ not 
commence till about the year.1770, 
at which time be was beginning to 
rise into notice, having then pabiish- 
ed within a short space of other, 
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Mr. Burdon'’s Defence of his Opinions. 


his Essay on Truth and his Minstret. 
I could almost be tempted to think 
that Johnson quoted him on one oc- 
casion merely to mark his friendship, 
for under the adverb of negation no, 
he introduces this line, ** poor Edwin 
was no vulgar boy,” from the first 
book of his Minstrel. But surely it 
did not —— Dr. Beattie’s example 
to strengthen those of Pope, Swift, 
and the translators of the Bible, all of 
whom Johnson cites. The other oc- 
casio, on which he quotes Beattie, is 
for a definition of the word Aumble- 
gee, though I know not from what 
rt of his writings it is taken, unless 
it be from his Theary of Language. 
The word dimply, not a very ele- 
gant epithet, he inserts upon the sin- 
gie authority of Warton, another con- 
temporary : 
“As the smooth surface of the dimply 
flood, 
The silver-slipper’d Virgin lightly trod.” 


The verb éo giggle be also supports 
upon the singlaliachority of his friend 
arrick, in a-couplet from one of his 
epilogues: 
“ We show our present joking, giggling 
race, 
True joy consists in gravity and grace.” 


The word fal-ulist is also authorised 
by a line from Garrick. 

He quotes the authority of Rich- 
ardson in the words devilkin and 
suicide. 

In the verb to mounch, he quotes 
Mr. Macbean, one of his ‘* humble 
friends,” according to Mr. Boswell, 
as an authority for the definition of 
the word relatively to its meaning in 
Scotland, Macbean being considered 
no doubt a good evidence. 

I have produced one instance where 
Johnson quoted himself as an autho- 
rity. I find him using the same an- 
thority on another occasion, but mo- 
destly veiling it under the term ano- 
nymous. Thus, in the illustrations of 
the word mimick, I find the following 
line: 

**-Of France the mimick, and of Spain the 
prey.” ANON. 

And in his London, a poem, is the 
following couplet : 

“** Sense, freedom, piety refin’d away, 
Of Franee the mintich, and of Spain the 


[OcrTonex 


The word rattlesnake is illustrated 
by a quotation froox Edward Moore's 
comedy of the Foundling, an author 
whom f do not reeollect to have been 
an associate of Jobnson’s. 

Another contemporary whom 
Johnson quotes, is his friend Sir 
Joshua Reyrolds; and when the 
reader is told that he quotes him in 
illustration of the word portrait, he 
will allow that he could not have 
quoted a better authority. 

A very inelegant word, ridicyler, 
is supported by the single authority of 
the expected patron of his Dictionary, 
Lord Chesterfield : 


* The ridicuter shall make only himseli 
ridiculous.” 

I have confined myself in this let- 
ter, which I now hasten to conclude, 
to an enumeration of such imstances 
of contemporary citation in Johnson's 
Dictionary as I have happened to de- 
tect, and shal} only further ebserve, 
that the words chit and bravado are 
introduced wpen anonymous autho- 
rity. In a subsequent communica- 
tion I shall introduce instanees where 
he evidently indulged his prejudices, 
literary, religious, and political, ever 
in the severe and abstract labour of 
definition. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Oct. 10, 1812. 
Mr. Burvow’s Derence of his 
Orinions. 


To tie Editor of the Universal Mag. 


Sir, 
A NAMELESS corsespondent, in 
JX the last number of your Maga- 
zine, having charged me with @ 
glaring inconsistency in my. owr 
principles, as contained in Mate- 
rials for Thinking, because I have 
accused the established clergy of 
acting inconsistently with the pre- 
cepts of Jesus, I will attempt to 


-refute his assertion, and in so doing, 


will shew*that I am not guilty of the 
same inconsistency towards him, for 
I conceive that his charge kr 
not from a ‘“* bad motive, but from a 
false conception of things’”’+In the 
passage which your correspondent 
has selected for his censure, ‘I have 
stated facts ; and if I can e these 
facts, there is surely nothing iliberal 
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in the statement; but the facts are so 
notorious, that ‘they ‘require ‘no fur- 
ther proof than the evidence of every 
man’s ‘senses, and the gentleman has 
not denied them, but stated excep- 
tions, and ‘these ; never — to a 
ny: I spoke of the great body of the 
Beneficed cleryy, men with ‘ivings 
from two hundred to two thousand’a 
year and upwards; and I say again, 
and I will say it while I haye power 
and liberty ‘to ‘say it, that the great 
body’ of ‘the ‘clergy live in direct op- 
‘position to the precepts of Jesus; 
that they are worldly-minded, selfish, 
proud, overbearing, and contentious 
lovers ‘of pleasute more’than lovers of 
God; for'the moderate pursuit of 
wealth, ‘fora desire to provide ‘for 
theirfamilies, and to live comfortably, 
I cannot blame them—but still, I 
tiust say, it is contrary to ‘the pre- 
éepts’of Jesus literally received ; and 
i know of no divine dispensation for 
any man to interpret them as suits 
his'corivehiience. The writer allows 
tliat “the superior clergy do step'a 
litle ott of the narrow line of eccle- 
siastieal'décorum, which, in an envi- 
ous eye, will’ be condemned” he says 
somewhat ungrammnatically, ‘asa hei- 
nolis offence in aclergyman.” I] have no 
cause to envy the clergy the possession 
of any thing'that wealth can bestow, 
and theréfore that is not my motive, 
as the author literally supposes ; but, 
I'must own, it ‘excites my indigna- 
tion, when I'seea body of mien, most 
of whom are ‘rolling in luxury and 
splendotir, ‘for feaching a religion, 
whose very essence is, poverty, humi- 
lity, “and ‘self-denial. ‘It is true, that 
neither Christ,nor his apostles,recom- 
mended ‘‘‘‘the habitation of a’ desért,” 
but ‘they recommended ‘something 
very néafly resembling “ the austeri- 
ties of ‘a monk,” when they tell us 
*“to’ take no ‘thought what we shall 
eat, or what we shall drink, or where- 
withal-we shall be clothed ;” (Matt.vi. 
v.31.) or even when they allow us to 
have ‘“food-and raiment,” but, as St. 
Paul says, “ having food and'raiment 
to’ be’ thetewith content.” 
The'‘gentlenian who thus.zealously 
defends the clergy, seems to speak only 
of those whom | never intended to cen- 
stwe those pious, modest, conscientious 
, who, with small incomes, 
are struggling withthe world, and 


have little opportunity of tasting its 


delights, or tdulging ‘in its luxuries ; 
it-mast certainly be a -gross-miscen- 
ception in any man to suppose I could 
intend to hold up such men to public 
censure, or to be very strict in’com- 
paring their lives with the precepts of 
the Gospel ; ‘no, it isthe great, proud, 
wealthy, powerful, haughty and inso- 
lent bishops, deans, prebendaries, rec+ 
tors, and pluralists, whom [ spoke of, 
and of whom I stated a fact not to be 
contreverted either by the utmost im- 
puderice or ‘sophistry. I have said, 
and I repeat it, that every action of 
their lives, and the whole institution 
which places them where they are, is 
in direct contradiction to the precepts 
of the gospel, and ‘I will even say 
more, in direct + mney to public 
utility, for which:alone, independent 
of ay ‘reference to the Guspel of 
Christ, the establishment ‘was origi- 
nally instituted, and is’at present-up- 
held. It is not ‘* the:disrespect’and 
unmerited censure which the-clergy 
bave met with for several,years, that 
isthe occasion of the lower orders for- 
saking places of public worship,” sitis 
the conduct of the clergy themselves.; 
for it is inspossible in the nature of 
things, that if they did not ‘neglect 
their duty,.and leave it to hirelings, if 
they did’ not furnish examples of, pro- 
fligacy and contempt of the. precepts 
of their great master, it is impossible 
that ignorant fawatics, preaching.in 
blackguard cofiyenticles, could draw 
the common people from their ap- 
pointed teachers, and .lead-them into 
all the winding, paths of schism, fana- 
ticism, and heterodoxy. It is the 
great body of the clergy who are defi- 
cient in their duty, er aoman, though 
he spake with the tongue of men and 
angels, could seduce from them their 
lawful congregations. In speaking 
thus to your correspondent, I have 
exercised towards him that liberality 
which I recommend fo others, ‘Tf 
have conceived him to be actuated by 
a good motive, but to labour undera 
considérable mistake as to facts, and 
perhaps also to be under the influence 
of -prepossessions, being himself one 
of that order, whom he.is unwilling 
to see condemned. 
I remain, &c. 

. W. Burpox, 
Hartford, near Morpeth, 
Oct. $, 1812. 
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272 Sketch of the History 


Sxetcu of the Hisrory of the Mne- 
MONIC ART. 


«* The necessity of memory to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge is inevitably felt 
and universally allowed, so that scarcely 
any other of the mental faculties are 
commonly considered as necessary to a 
student: he that admires the proficiency 
of another always attributes it to the hap- 
piness of his memory; and he that la- 
ments his own defects concludes with a 
wish that his memory was better.” 

JouNSON. 


UCH is the importance of memo- 
ry, that more observations on its 
nature, and speculations for its im- 
provement, have been made, than on 
any other taculty of the mind. This 
fact will be readily accounted for, 
when we reflect that, by the aid of 
memory, we are enabled to: preserve 
that immense variety of knowledge 
which we daily acquire, and thus lay 
a permanent foundation for all our in- 
tellectual improvement. 


It is, perhaps, of little importance 
to institute any enquiries respecting 
the unequal distribution of the pre- 
cious faculty of memory which is pos- 
sessed by some persons in astonishing 
vigour, and in others exhibits a deplo- 
rable deficiency. In some persons, 
says Mr. Locke, ‘‘ the mind retains 
the characters drawn on it like mar- 
ble, in others like freestone, and in 
others little better than sarid.” Me- 
mory so often deceives its trust, that 
the ingenuity of man has been un- 
ceasingly employed in the invention 
of some means by which this capital 
defect may be remedied; it will, 
therefore, be useful to examine the 
various artifices which have at differ- 
ent times been resorted’ to, in aid of 
the natural memory. 


The association of ideas is a power- 
ful expedient for assisting the memo- 
ry. We cannot see the house of a 
friend without thinking of the persons 
who have lived in it, or of the inter- 
course we have had with them. By 
the act of association remote thoughts 
are connected with éthers more obvi- 
ous, and the recurrence of the latter 
brings with it the memory of the for- 
mer. Sensible objects havea power- 
ful influenee in recalling to the mind 
the ideas with which it was occupied 
when those ideas were presented, 
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«‘ Places and things, (saysMr. Foster,)* 
which have an association with any of 
the events or feelings of past life, will 
greatly assist the recollection of them, 
A man of strong associations finds 
memoirs of himseif already written on 
the places where he has conversed 
with happiness or misery. If an old 
man wished to auimate, for a mo- 
ment, the languid and faded ideas 
wkich he retains of his youth, he 
might walk’ with his {crutch across 
the green where’ he once played with 
companions who are now probably 
laid to repose in another spot not far 
off. An aged saint may meet again 
some of the effects of his early pict 
in the place where he first thought 1t 
happy topray. A walk ina meadow, 
the sight of a bank of flowers, per- 
haps even of some one flower, a land- 
scape with the tints of autumn, the 
descent into a valley, the brow of a 
mountain, the house where a friend 
has been met, or has resided, or has 
died, have often produced a much 
more lively recollection of our past 
feelings, and of the objects andevents 
which caused them, than the most per- 
fect description could have done,” 
The theory of association forms the 
basis of the celebrated topical memo- 
ry of the antients, whose origin is at- 
tributed to the well-known circum- 
stance which happened to Simonides 
while at a festival with his. friend 
Scopas. ‘* The principle. of the 
scheme of Simonides,” says. Professor 
Barron, ‘‘ is to transfer a.train of 
ideas, the archetypes of which are not 
the objects of sense, and are, there- 
fore, of difficult recollection, to an- 
other train which we cannot miss to 
recollect, because the archetypes arg 
not only objects of sense, but objects 
of sight, with which archetypes we 
are perfectly familiar; or which may 
be placed actually before our eyes. 
Suppose then Simonides were to 
commit to memory a discourse, con- 
sisting of speculations concerning go- 
vernment, finances, naval affairs, or 
wisdom, none of the selene st 
which could be made objects .ofsense, 
at the time of delivery ; sand 
to assist bis recollection, be were:to 
connect the series of ideas, in that diss . 
coorse, with a series of objects, 


* Essays, p. 12 
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which he could either place in sight, 
or with which he was so familiar, 
that he could not fail to recollect 
them; he would proceed in the fol- 
lowing manver. He would take a 
house, for instance, either the one in 
which he might deliver the discourse, 
or another ;. with every part of which 
he was perfectly acquainted. He 
would begin at some fixed point of 
that house, suppose the right'side of 
the door, and he would proceed round 
it in a circular line, till he arrived at 
the point from which he set out. _He 
would divide the circumference of the 
house into as many parts as there 
were different topics, or paragraphs in’ 
the discourse. He would distinguish 
each paragraph by some symbol of the 
subject it contained ; that on govern- 
ment, by the symbol of a crown, or a 
sceptre; that on finances, by the sym- 
bol of some current coin; that on 
naval affairs, by the figure of a ship ; 
that on wisdom, by the figure of the 
goddess who presided over it. He 
would either actually transfer, or sup- 
pose transferred, these symbols to the 
different compartments of the house, 
and then all he had to do, in order to 
recollect the subject of any paragraph, 
was, either to cast his eye on the sym- 
bol during delivery, or to remember 
mo what division the symbol was 
placed. The memory, by this con- 
trivance, easily recalled the discourse. 
The orator either saw, or could not 
fail to remember the compartments, 
because he was perfectly famiiiar with 
them. Neither could he forget the 
symbols of each paragraph, because 
they were no more than hieroglyphical 
paintings of the sense.” 

This system of local and symbolical 
memory, which is mentioned both by 
Cicero and Quinctilian, as success- 
fuliy practised in their time, is the 
basis apon which all the modern super- 
structures have been raised. . 

That luminary of science, Raymund 
Lully, born at Majorca in 1236, 
seems to have been the first modern 
who brought the art of memory into 
notice, after it had lain dormant for 
so many ages. His art was termed 
transcendental, and distinguished by 
his name. By aid of this art a 
person might hold a disputation for a 

jole day, upon any subject what- 
@yer, without understanding any 
Wwiversat Mag, Vou. XVIN. 
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thing of the matter. This invention 
consisted in collecting a number of 
general terms, common to all the 
sciences, of which an alphabetical ta- 
ble was to be provided. Subjects and 
redicates taken from these were to 
e respectively inscribed in angular 
spaces upon circular papers. The 
essences, qualities, affections, and re- 
lations of things, being thus mechani- 
cally brought together, ‘the circular 
papers of subjects were fixed in a 
frame, and those of predicates were 
so placed upon them as to move free- 
i» and in their revolutions to pro- 
uce various combinations of subjects 
and predicates, whence would arise 
definitions, axioms, and propositions, 
varying infinitely. The most volu- 
minous commentators on Lully are, 
Athanasius Kircher, and Jean Belot ; 
the former in his Ars Magna Sciendt, 
and the latter in his L’Oeuvre des 
Ocuvres, etc. Morhof, in his Polyhis- 
tor,* has a dissertation de Arte Lul- 
liana, in which he has preserved an 
elaborate account of the system, and 
has given a tremendous list of com- 
mentators upon the art. 

About the year 1325, Thomas 
Bradwardin, called the Profound Doc- 
tor, appears to have formed a system 
of local memory upon the plan of 
the antients. It not exhibit, 
however, any striking peculiarities, 
and exists only in MS. 

In the fifteenth century this art 
seems to have occupied the attention 
of Publicius, Priis, Peter of Cologne, 
and Peter of Ravenna, who success- 
ively published systems of local and 
symbolical memory. ‘These, works 
are illustrated by wood cuts:of the 
most grotesque and rude description, 
exhibiting interesting specimens o 
early typography. eir schemes do 
not differ materially from that of Si- 
monides, as practised by Cicero and 
—— Bomb ~ . 

n the year 1533, Homder, = 
lished his Congestorium ‘we 
Memorie, which contains avery com- 
plete view of his predecessors’ labors, 
with many important additions. This 
curious volume is extremely rare, and 
abounds with wood cuts. 

Grataroli, an Italian physician, wae 
the next writer on this subject, who, 





© 


* Tom, I. lib. ii. cap, 5. 
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n 1555, published his treatise de Me- 
moria Reparanda, etc. This was 
transiated into English by William 
Fulwod, and eniitled ‘* The. Castel 
of Memorie,” and afterwards. into 
French, by Copé.*. The treatise of 
Grataroh contains much curious -mat- 
ter. Having described at large, his 
arrangement of places, hé proceeds 
to the consideration of images, and 
discourses : 
¥ «The images whiche bee knowen 
unto us, eaght to be so set in these 
places with such mouinges, that by 
them we maye call thinges to remem- 
braunce. For example, I would re- 
member twentye names, I will do 
thus: In the fyrste place, I will set 
the Images of Peter, one whom I 
well knowe, with-an * * * full of wa- 
ter in bys hande, the whyche he-shall 
sca upon James one also well 
nowen unto me: and so by this no- 
table act; I shall remember these 
twoo, and so place in my remem- 
braunce these twoo names. 

** In the seconde. place I wyll put 
Henrye, who is anto mee verye well 
knowen, (for these fygures must be 
exactly knowen that they maye 
quickelye come into ones Memorye), 
who shall put ‘his hande into a Boxe 
and pull out the salue, and there- 
withal to besmyer Steuen, one also 
whom | do very well know. 

‘In the thyrde place I will set 
Wylliam, one whome I knowe also, 
who shall take out of the morter a 
yr and shal] put it upon Fraunces 

cé: or inuentinge some other mad 
iestes and toyes, whereby the memo- 
rye maye bee confyrmed to beare 
awaye suche lyke names. 

** And so in lyke manner proceede 
with the rest. 

“* Lykewise, if I would remember 
any man and-also his acte, I will ima- 
gin him and the doyng of his acte ; as, 
if 1 would-remember one eating of 
figges, then I will imagine that with 
a‘hgge, he did some mery or strange 
thing.” 

The author in the person of ** Me- 





* It is worthy of remark, that this 
translation by Copé is the only work 
noticed by that acute bibliographer 
De Bore, under the head of natural 
and artificial memory. 
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more,” takes leave of his disciples in 
the following quaint lines: 

To him that would me gladly gaine 
These three precepts shall nut be vaine, 
The first is well to vnderstand 

The thing that he doth take in hand. 
The second is the same to place 

In order good and formed race, 

The thyrde, is often to repeat 

The thing that he would not forgeat. 
Adioining to this castell strong, 

Great vertue comes er it be long. 


The works of Spangenberg, Rosse- 
lius, Bruno, Albert, Porta, Marafisti, 
and others, appeared about the close 
of the sixteenth century, but they 
contained nothing very matetially 
new on the Mnemonic.art. 

The seventeenth century was re- 
markable for the number and variety 
of mnemonistic works, which issued 
from the presses ef the continent. 
England also had her share in this ho- 
nour, and produced one or two, books 
worthy of examination. The system 
of Schenckel occupied the greatest 
share of attention in France and Ger- 
many. Lambert,’ or Lamprecht 
Schenckel,* born at Bois-le-Due, in 
1547, was the son of an apotheca 
and philologist. He went through 
his academical course at Lyons and 
Cologne, and afterwards became a 
teacher of rhetoric, prosody, and gym- 
nastics, at Paris, Antwerp, Malines, 
and Rouen; not forgetting, as the 
custom of the age required, to claim 
his title to scholarship, by writing 
Latin verses. From these, however, 


he acquired no celebrity roportionate: 


to that which was reared on his" dis- 
coveries in the Mnemonic Art. The 
more effectually to fcc agate these 
discoveries, he trave led through the 
Netherlands, Germany, and France ; 
where his method was inspected by 
the great, and transmitted from one 
university to another. Applause fol- 
lowed every where at his heels. 
Princes and nobles, ecclesiastics and 
laymen, alike took soundings of his 
depth ; and Schenckel brought him- 
self through every ordeal, to the asto- 
nishment and admiration of his judges: 
The rector of the Sorbonne, at Paris, 
having previously made trial of his 
merits, permitted him to teach his 





* See Monthly Magazine; for Feb. 
1810. 
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science at the university ; and Marel- 
lon, Maitredes Requétes, having done 
the same, gave him an exclusive pri- 
vilege for tising Mnemonics 
throughout the French dominions. 
His auditors were, however, prohi- 
bited from communicating this art to 
others, under a severe pena ty. As 
his time now became too precious to 
admit of his making circuits, he dele- 
gated this branch of. his patent to the 
licentiate Martin Sommer, and in- 
vested him with a regular diploma, 
as his plenipotentiary for circulating 
his art, under certain stipulations, 
through Germany, France, italy, 
Spain, and the neighbouring countries. 

At different meetings of divines, 
lawyers, and physicians, Schenckel 
exhibited some extraordinary speci- 
mens of his art. Having requested 
aomié One to dictate 25 sentences, he 
wrote them down with a pen, and 
numbered them; he next read them 
aloud twice, with scarcely any pause ; 
and having sat for a short time in 
silence, he repeated the whole from 
beginning to end, backwards and for- 
wards, and in any order desired, with- 
out the’ slightest hesitation. Fifteen 
more sentences were afterwards add- 
ed, and repeated with the former 25. 
On another occasion, Schenckel hav- 
ne promested to his auditory ¢wo hun- 
dred sentences, in which a pupil of 
his, taken' from the last meeting, had 
been exercised, together with the 40 
sentences then given, the pupil, on 
any number being asked, repeated the 
appropriate sentence, and vice-versa, 
to the astonishment of all present :— 
more especially at the unconnected 
manner in» which the numbers were 
proposed ; as 235, 27, 9, 240, 128, 
19, 184, 3, 225, 2, 170, 36, 7, etc. 
etc. This same pupil offered to the 
assembly 250 written words, which 
he had learned by some tuition from 
Schenckel, and by his own applica- 
tion. To these 250 words were add- 
ed 50 others; and, in a short time, 
the pupil answered to the whole 300, 
in the same manner “as had been 
done before + hv professor himself. 
In repeating the sentences, the pupil, 
once or twice, did not give the words 
regularly ;—when this was intimated 
to him, hé immiediately corrected 
himself, ad . repeated’ the words in 
their appropriate order. 
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Schenckel was followed by Alsted, 
Bruz, Ravellin, and Naulius. Brux 
was not contented with. promulgating 
an art of Memory, with a complete 
Nomenctlator Mnemonicus, but direct 
ed his attention: to, an-art on which 
much less has been written—the. irs. 
Obkvionis, or at: of Forgetfulness; 
for the acquisition of which very-full 
and minute ditections are given,. 
Were this art ‘‘ eliminated out of the: 
thick fog in which it is enveloped,” © 
many ‘a candidate would be found for 
the sweet oblivioys antidote. In this, 
(says the great moralist) we all resem- 
ble one another; the hero and the 
sage are, like vulgar mortals, over< 
burthened by the weight of life; alk 
shrink from recollection, and all wish 
for an art of forgetfulness. _ : 

The ‘principal work published in 
England, on the subject of the local 
peesepe 2 5 vane in i018, under the 
title of Adnemonica; sive Ars Remi« 
niscendi, etc. by John Willis ; and was 
translated,’ in 1661, by one Sowersby, 
a bookseller. This curious and rave vor 
lume is replete with information res 
specting Mnemonics, and discourses 
at large concerning evety particular 
which requires the attention of the 
student. In the year 1651, Henry 
Herdson, who styles himself a profese 
sor by public authority, in the Unis 
versity of Cambridge, published ‘his 
Ars Mnemonica, sive’ Herdsonus 
Bruxiatus, etc. in Latin and English. 
It is merely a republication of a part 
of Brux’s Simpnides\Redivivus. Mr. 
Herdson’s address to the reader is 
sufficiently quaint. and curious: > 

** Courteous Reader, If any. thin; 
in this Book seemeth obscure ‘unt 
thee, and thou desirest instruction ‘in 
the same, and clearly to gaine the’full 
benefit of the Art, thou mayest’ re- 
paire unto me at the Green Dragon, 
over against Saipt Antholins Charch 
in London, where I shall bee ready 
to give thee sufficient testimonial! wnd 
satisfaction of the Art, thatthe playn- 
est and meanest capacity may appre- 
hend it. And so I. rest thy wel- 
wisher in Christ fesus.” t 

The «* Artof Memory,” by Marius 
D'Assigny, which appeared in +697, 
contains Tittle worthy -of notice’ fe- 
specting the local memory, but'is full 
of rules for improving thes#atural 
— ; and is st with a multi- 

2M2 ; : 
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tude of em receipts for that pur- 

- This sapient author informs 
us, that all such motions of the body 
as cause giddiness or swimming in 
the head, are destructive to the me- 
mory. Therefore we should have a 
Special care to avoid FALLS ham 
HIGH PLACES, turning round, or 
blows ‘upon the hinder part of the 
head!!! 

The Mnemonical Essays published 
on the continent, from 1620 to 1702, 
were principally by Azevedo, Carbo- 
nel, Cuirot, Dannhawer, Belot, and 
Brancaccio. Several anonymous sys- 
tems were also put forth during this 
period. LErhardt’s Ars Memore 
epy in 1715, and Father Feyjoo 

as a dissertatioi expressly upon the 
subject, in his Cartas Eruditas y Cu- 
riosas. From the time of Feyjoo 
(1781) to the year 1806, the local 
and symbolical memory seems to have 
lain completely dormant.* 

In the year 1806, M. Aretin and 
M. Kestner, restored and taught this 
art on the continent. Jn the follow- 
ing year, M. Gregor Von Feinaigle, 
a native of Baden, made his appear- 
atice at Paris, and lectured publicly on 
his “New System of Mnemonies and 
Methodics,” In this system he had con- 
siderably improved upon al] former at- 
tempts, and applied the art to facili- 
tate the acquisition of almost every 
branch of knowledge. In the early 
~ of 1811, M. Feinaigle visited 

ngland, and gave public experi- 
ments in the metropolis, of the effi- 
cacy of his system. In the Morning 
Post for the 18th of last April, we 
have the following curious account 
of an examination of his pupils, at the 
Surry Institution. 

** Qn the 6th of April, 1612, the 
effects of M. Feinaigle’s system were 
exemplified at the Surry Institution, 
before a numerous assembly of pro- 
prietors and subscribers, by the exa- 





* There is one exception. Dr. 
Kluber published a German transla- 
tion of Schenckel in 1804, with a pre- 
face and notes. The system of Dr. 
Grey, as explained in the Memoria 
Tecinies, and the subsequent improve- 
ments of Lowe, are so well known to 
our readers, and differ so materially 
from the Jocal memory, that we shall 
not attempt ap analysis of them. 
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mination of five young persons, who 
had previously been committed to the 
care of M. Von Feinaigle. 

«1. Master H. S. (13 years of age) 
determined the geographical situation 
of fifty principal towns in different 

arts of the globe, assigned to each its 
ongitude and latitude in degrees and 
minutes, and named the country in 
which it is found. He also marked 
on a blank planisphere the true situa- 
tion of the towns named to him. 

“2. Miss P. K. (11 years of age) 
repeated fifty stanzas of four lines 
each, from the second part of Mrs. 
More’s ‘ Sir Eldred of the Bower.’ 
These she repeated consecutively, 
and in any orderdesired. On any re- 
markable word being mentioned, she’ 
determined the stanza, the line, the 

lace of the line, in which it wa’ to 
be found ; and also how many times 
the same word occurred in the Poem. 

«© 3, Miss M. A. K. (15 years of 
age) answered to all the declensions, 
as well of substantives as of adjectives, 
of the Latin lan 3 and gave a 
full account of ail the conjugations, 
both active and passive, without any 
previous knowledge of that language. 

«« 4, Miss S. S. (of the same age 
with the preceding pupil) answered 
to the declensions and conjugations of 
the Greek language, and declined’ and 
conjngsted several regular nouns and 
verbs proposed to her. This pupil 
had never seen a Greek. character till 
put under the care of the Professor. 

** The whole instruction received by 
the above pupils consisted of five les- 
sons only, of one hour each. 

‘*. Master S. H. explained the phy- 
sical, mathematical, and chemical cha- 
racters of minerals, after Hauy's sys- 
tem, assigning the systematical order 
of any character whatever propesed 
to him, and showing in what man- 
ner any mineral ought to be ex- 
amined and tried, to ascertain its na- 
ture. This pupil received only two 
hours instruction from M. Feinaigle. 

« Master S.H. afterwards requested 
the audience to give twenty words os 
names, without any order or comnec- 
tion whatever. These words were 
written on a board, and. numbered 
from one to twenty, as follows : 

1. Tower. 4. ‘Crotch. 
2. Gate. 5. Grey. 
3. Steeple. *° 6. Regent. 
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7. Church. 
8. Chapel. 

gy. Institution. 
10. Graham. 
11. Ten. 


14. Feinaigle. 
15. Syracuse. 
16. Wellington. 
17. Archimides. 
18. Palestine. 

12. Hill. | 19. Button. 

13. Nelson. 20. Reform. 

*« After inspecting the numbers 
and words for a space of time, not 
exceeding three minutes, the pupil 
named every word in the series, both 
forward and backwards ; to any num- 
ber that was proposod to him, he 
assigned the proper word, and vice 
versa. 

** A series of twenty-eight figures, 
named promiscuously by the audi- 
ence, was then written toute: as, 8, 
5, 1, 0, 5, O, 2, 9, 6, &c. &e. &c. 
These the pupil surveyed attentively, 
for about fe minutes, and then re- 

ated them forwards and backwards. 

e afterwards declared how many 
8s. 2s. Qs. &c. occurred in the series, 
and the relative situation of each 
figure. 

*« In consequence of the disappoint- 
ment of many of the proprietors and 
subscribers, who could not obtain ad- 
mittance into the lecture room on the 
6th instant, the above experiments 
were repeated on Wednesday evening 
last, to a crowded auditory. On this 
evening the following additional evi- 
dences of the utility and universalit 
of M. Feinaigle’s System were ad. 
duced :— 

«© 1. Master J. C."answered to two 
sums in multiplication of 8 numbers, 
by 8 numbers each. Each sum con- 
taining 8 separate products, besides 
the total product; he repeated any 
product required of him. The sepa- 
rate operations being represented on 
a board, by cyphers—on any one cy- 
pher, or line of cyphers, on either 


sum being effaced, he replaced them 


by the appropriate figures. This pu- 
pil was employed for ten minutes only, 
in committing the figures to memory. 

“© 2. Miss S. T. answered to the 
Chronology of the Kings of England, 
from William the Conqueror down to 
his present Majesty; in any order that 
was desired. She also named the 
predecessor and successor of any king 
pointed out to her. This pupil re- 
ceived four lessons of one hour each. 

‘« Master S. H. after one hour's 
application, repeated a Greek word 
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froin Aristophanes, consisting of se- 
venty-six syllabies and 165 letters, 
both forwards and backwards: he 
also named any syllable in any order 
desired, determining its numerical 
situation.” 

Since the period of M. Von Fein- 
aigle’s arrival in England, he has been 
delivering a vari.:y of courses of fif- 
teen or sixteen lectures each, at the 
charge of five guineas for each pupil. 
The Professor has lectured at Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, &c. but 
the golden shower which rewarded all 
his labours, was found principally in 
London. Such was the anxiety of all 
ranks. to become acquainted with the 
New Art. of Memory, that nobility, 
gentry, and bourgeois, flocked in 
crowds to pay their money, and were 
only fearful that they should be too 
late in their application. 

These public exhibitions excited a 
very general interest and curiosity, 
respecting the Mnemonic Art. At 
length a pupil of the Professor’s was 
induced to draw up, for his own use, 
an epitome of the lectures which be 
had attended.* Having communi- 
cated the result of his labours to some 
fellow-students, he was prevailed up- 
on to publish the system in an intelli- 
gible form, ‘ as well for the benefit 
of those persons who had actually at- 
tended courses of lectures, as,of those 
who would be satisfied with such an 
account of it as he had been enabled 
togive.” In this work,{ the princi- 
ples of the Professor seem to be amipl 
and clearly developed; and the art is 





* This precaution was absolutely 
necessary if the pupil intended to pur- 
sue the instructions of. M. Feinaigle; 
for the Professor had no book, note, 
or paper with him—delivering his lec- 
tures orally, and illustrating them by 
diagrams drawn ona black board with 


a piece of chalk. He, at the same 
time, advised his auditors by no means 
to take notes!!! Two plates of hiero- 
glyphics were the only presents to his 
pupils. 

+ The New Art of Memory, found- 
ed upon the principles taught by M. 
Feinaigle, with an Account of the 
principal Systems of Artificial Me- 
mory, &c. &c.; illustrated with wood 
cuts, plates, and maps. (Sherwood 
and Co.) ’ 
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applied ,apparently, with complete suc- 
cess, to Chronology, Geouraphy, His- 
tory, Language, Systematic Tables, 
and the repetition of Poetry and 
Prose. 

‘We cannot conclude this skétch of 
the rise and progress of Mnemonics, 
without acknowledging our obliga- 
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tions to the very. interesting account 
of the different systems of artificial 
memory, prefixed to the yoiume just 
named. In this introduction , saxty 


works on the subject are noticed, in- 
cluding copious extracts from maby 
books of great curiosity and value. 
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Account? of Dsezzar Pacua. 
[From ‘ Clarke’s Travels.”’} 


OON after we arrived, we went 
on shore with the captain, to visit 
Djezzar Pacha, whom Baron de Tott 
found at Acre, and described as’a hor- 
rible tyrant* above twenty years prior 
to our gos Having acted as in- 
terpreter for Captain Culverhouse, in 
all his interviews with this extraordi- 
nary man, and occasionally as his gon- 
fidential agent, when he was not him- 
self present, I had favourable oppor- 
tunities of studying Djezzar’s charac- 
ter. At that time, shut up in his for- 
tress at Acre, he defied the whole 
power of Turkey, despised the Vizier, 
and derided the menaces of the Capu- 
dan Pacha: although he always af- 
fected to venerate the title and the au- 
thority of tbe Sultan. His mere name 
carried terror with it over ali the Holy 
Land, the most lawless tribes of 
Arabs expressing their awe and obei- 
sance, wheasoever it was attered. As 
for his appellation, Djezzar, as ex- 
rer by himself, t signitied butcher; 
ut of this name, notwithstanding its 
avowed ablusion to theslaughters com. 
mitted by him, he was evidently vain. 
He was his own minister, chancel- 
lor, treasurer, and secretary ; often his 
own cook and gardener; and not un- 
frequently both judge and execu- 
tioner in the same instant. Yet there 
were persons who had acted, and still 
occasionally officiated, in these several 





* De Tott says, that he immured 
alivea number of persons of the Greek 
communion, when he rebuilt the walls 

‘of Berytus, now called Berooty, to de- 
fead_it fron the invasion of the Rus- 
sians. The heads of those unfortunate 
victims were then to be seen. Me- 
nigirs, col. I. p. 846, ed. Lond. 1736. 


capacities, standing by the door of his 
apartment; some without 4 nose, 
others without an arm, with one ear 
only, or one eye; ** marked men,” as 
he termed. them; persons bearing 
signs of their having been imstructed 
to serve their master svith fidelity. 
Throngh such an assemblage we were 
conducted to the door of ‘a small 
chamber, in a lofty part of his castle, 
overlooking the port.* A Jew, who 
had been his private secretary, met 
us, and desired us to wait in an open 
court or garden before this door, une 
tit Djezzar was informed of our com- 
ing. This man, for some breach of 
trust, had been deprived of an ear and 
an eye at the same time. At one pes 
riod of the Pacha’s life, having reason 
to suspect the fidelity of his wives, he 
put seven of them to death with his 
own hands. It was after his return 
from a pilgrimage to Mecca ; the Ja- 
pissaries, desta his absence, havi 
obtained access to the charem: 

his’ history be ever written, it will 
have all the air of a romance. His 
real name is Achmed. He was a n& 
tive of Bosnia, and speaks the Sclavee 
nian language better than other.» Tt 
is impossible to give even a detail of 
his numerous adventures here. » At 
an early period of his Jife he sold him- 
self to a slave-merchant in Constanti- 
nople, and being purchased by AliBey, 
in Egypt, he rose from the hum 
situatron of a Mameluke slave, to the 
post of Governor of Caira, In this 
situation, he distinguished himself by 
the most rigorous execution of \jus- 
tice, and realised the stories related of 
Oriental Caliphs, by mingting, in dis- 
guise, with the inhabitantsof the city, 
and thus making himself master of all 





* Many wretchedobjccts, similarly 
disfigured, might be obyeryed daily in 
the streets of Acre. > 
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that was said concerning himself, or 
transacted by his officers.* The inte- 
rior of his mysterious palace, inhabited 
by his women, or to use the oriental 
mode of expression, the charem of his 
seraglio, is accessible only by himself. 
Early in every evening he regularly 
retired to this place, through three 
massive doors, every one of which he 
closed and barred with hisown hands. 
To have knocked at the outer door 
after he had retired, or even enter the 
seraglio, was an offence that would 
have been punished with death. No 

rson in Acre knew the number of 
his women, but from the circumstance 
of a certain number of covers being 
daily placed in a kind of wheel or 
turning cylinder, so contrived as to 
convey dishes to the interior, without 
any possibility of observing the =f 
son who received them.t He had, 
from time to time, received presents 
of female slaves ; these had been sent 
into his charem, but, afterwards, 
whether they were alive or dead, no 
one knew except himself. They en- 
tered never to go out again; and, 
thus, immured, were cut off trom all 
knowledge of the world, except what 
he thought proper to communicate, 





* The author received this informa- 
tion from Djezzar himself; together 
with the fact of his‘having been once 
Governor of Cairo. He has generally 
been known only frem his situation as 
Pacha of Seide and Acre. Volney 
described his Pachalic, in 1784, as 
the emporium of Damascus and all 
the interior parts of Syria. (See Trav. 
in Egypt and Syria, vol. U1. p. 181,Lond. 
1787.) The gates of his frontier towns 
had regular guards. (Jdid, page 183.) 
His cavalry amounted to 900 Bosnian 
and Arnaut horsemen. By sea, he 
had a frigate,two galiots, and a xebeck. 
His revenue amounted. to four hun- 
dred thousand pounds. (did, p. 182.) 
His expenses were principally confin- 
ed to his gardens, his baths, and his 
women. In his old age he grew very 
avaricious. 

+ He possessed eighteen white wo- 
men in 1784; and the luxury allowed 
them, according to Volney, was most 
ehormous. (Idid, p. 269). This may 
be doubted ; extravagance of any kind, 
except in-cruelty, being inconsistent 
with Djezzar's character. 
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If any of them were ill, he brought a 
physician to a hole in the wall of the 
charem, through which the sick per- 
son was allowed to thrust her arm; 
the Pacha himself holding the hand of 
the physician during the time hér 
pulse was examined, If any of them 
cied, the event was kept as secret’as 
when he massacred them with his 
own hands; and this, it was said, 
he had done in more than one in- 
stance. Such stories are easily pro- 

agated, and as readily believed; and 
it is probable that many ate without 
fonndation. We must, however, ad- 
mit the truth of the terrible examples 
he made after his return from Mecca, 
in consequence of the infidelity of his 
women. From all the information 
we cotild obtain, he considered the 
female tenants of his charem as the 
children of his family. When he 
retired, he carried with him a num- 
ber of watch-papers he had amused 
himself by cutting with scissars dur- 
ing the day, as toys to distribute 
among them; neither could there be 
any possible motive of cruelty, even 
in the worst of tyrants, towards such 
defenceless victims. He was above 
sixty years old at the time of our ar- 
rival, but vain of the vigour he still 


‘retained at that advanced age. He 


frequently boasted of his extraordi- 
nary strength; and used to bare his 
arm, in order to exhibit his brawny 
muscles. Sometimes, in conversa- 
tion with strangers, he would std- 
denly leap upright from his seat, to 
shew his activity. He has been im- 
proper! considered as Pacha of Acre. 
is real Pachalic was that of Seide, 
anciently called Sidon; but, at the 
time of our arrival, he was also Lord 
of Damascus, of Berytus, Tyre, and 
Sidon ; and, with the exception of a 
revolt among the Druses, might be 
considered master of all Syria. The 
seat of government was removed to 
Acre, on account of its port,which has 
been at all times the key to Palestine. 
The port of Acre is bad ; but it is better 
than any other along the coast. That 
of Seide is very insecure, and the hat- - 
bour of Jaffa wofse ‘than any of the 
othérs. The possession of Acre ex- 
tended his, iuffuenbe even to Jeruga- 
lem. It enables its possessor to shut 
up the country, sad keép its inhabi- 
tants in subjection. All the ‘rice, 
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which is the staple food of the people, 
enters by this avenue; the lan of 
Acre may, if it sq pleases him, cause 
a famine to be felt even all over Syria, 
Here themwe have a clue to the ope- 
rations of the French, in this as well 
as in every other part of the world. 
They directed every effort towards the 
possession of Acre, because it placed 
the food of all the inhabitants of this 
country in their power, and, conse- 
quently, its entire dominion. It isa 
principle of policy, which even Djez- 
zar Pacha, with his propensity for 
truisms, would have deemed it super- 
fluous to insist upon, that the key of 
a public granary is the mightiest en- 
gine of military operation. Hence 
we find Acre to have been the last 
place from which the Christians were 
expelled in the Holy Land; and 
hence “its tranquil possession, not- 
withstanding the insignificant figure 
it makes in the map of this great con- 
tinent, is of more importance than 
the greatest armies, under the most 
victorious leader, ever sent for its in- 
vasion, This it was that gave to an 
old man, pent up in a small tower by 
the sea-side, the extraordinary empire 
he possessed. Djezzar had with him, 
in a state of constant imprisonment, 
many of the most powerful chieftains 
of the country. The sons of the 
Princes of Libanus remained with 
him always as hostages; for the 
Druses*, inhabiting all the moun- 
tainous district to the north and 





* A sect of Arabs inhabiting the en- 
virons of Mount Libanus; so called 
from their founder, surnamed E! Dur- 
zi, who catne from Persia into Egypt 
in the year 1020. (See Egmont and 
Heyman's Trav. vol. 1. p. 293). Nie- 
bubr and Volney have given a full 
account of their history. It has been 
ignorantly supposed that they are the 
offspring of a colony of French cru- 
saders; but their name occurs in the 
Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, 
written anterior to the Crusades; 
their language, moreover, is purely 
Arabic. Pococke fell inte the error 
of their Christian origin. ‘* If any 
account,” says he, “ can be given of 
the original of the Druses, it is, that 
they are the remains of the Christian 
armies in the Holy War.” Descript, 
of tie East, p. 94, Lond. 1745. 
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east of Seide, were constantly liable 
to revolt. Sir Sidney Smith, by cul- 
tivating an alliance with this people, 
when the French were endeavourin 
to march through Syria, spqpentes 
their affording assistance to our ene- 
mies. He undertook to guaranty 
their safety from al] attacks, whether 
of the French or of Djezzar; and 
when the latter most unjustifiably 
violated his treaties with them, he 
enabled them to protect their terri- 
tory. It was this circumstance which, 
ever honourable on the part of Sir 
Sidney Smith, gave rise to a misun- 
derstanding between him and Djez- 
zat. Matters had not been adjusted 
between them at the time of our arri- 
val. With due intimation, therefore, 
of his prejudice against the Hero of 
Acre, as well as the knowledge we 
had obtained of his private character 
and disposition, we were ushered te 
his presence. 

We found him seated on a mat ina 
little chamber, destitute even of the 
meanest article of furniture, except- 
ing a coarse, porous, earthenware 
vessel, for cooling the water he occa- 
sionally drank. He was surrounded 
by persons maimed and disfigured in 
the manner before described. He 
scarcely looked up to notice our en- 
trance, but continued his employ- 
ment of drawing upon the floor, for 
one of his engineers, a plan of some 
works he was then constructing,* 
His form was athletic, and his long 
white beard entirely covered his 
breast. His habit was that of a com- 
mon Arab, plain but clean, consisting 
of a white camlet over a cotton cas- 
sock. His turban was also white. 
Neither cushion nor carpet decorated 
the naked boards of his divan. In 
his girdle he wore a poignard set with 
diamonds; but this he apologised for 
exhibiting, saying it was his badge of 
office, as Governor of Acre, and 
therefore could not be laid aside. 

7 

* Djezzar built the Mosque,, the 
Bazar, and a most elegant public 
fountain,.in Acre. In all these. works 
he was himself both the engineer and 
the architect. ** He formed the plang,” 
says Volney, “ drew the designs, and 
superintended the execution.” Trea 


in Egypt and Syria, vol. LU. p. 226.5 
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Having ended his orders to the engi- 
neer, we were directed to sit upon the 
end of the divan; and Signor Berto- 
cino, his dragoman, kneeling by his 
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as much ostentation in the seeming 
privations to which he exposed him- 
self, as he might have done by the 
most stately magnificence. He was 


side, he prepared to hear the cause of desirous of directing the attention ‘of 


our visit. 

The conversation began by a re- 
quest from the Pacha, that English 
captains, in future, entering the Bay 
of Acre, would fire only one gun, 
rather as a signal than as a salute, 
upon their arrival. ‘ There can be 
no good reason,” said he, “« forsuch a 
waste of gunpowder, in ceremon 
between friends. Besides,” he added, 
‘* I am too old to be pleased with ce- 
remony: among forty-three Pachas 
of three tails, now living in Turkey, 
I am thesenior. My occupations are 
Consequently, as you see, very impor- 
tant,” taking out a pair of scissars, 
and beginning to cut figures in paper, 
which was his constant employment 
when strangers were present: these 
he afterwards stuck upon the wains- 
cot. ‘ I shall send each of you away,” 
said he, ‘* with good proof of old 
Djezzar’s ingenuity. ‘here,’ ad- 
dressing himself to Captain Culver- 
house, and offering a paper cannon, 
** there is a symbol of your profes- 
sion:” and while I was explaining to 
the Captain the meaning of this singu- 
lar address, he offered me a paper 
flower, denoting, as he said, “* a flo- 
rid interpretation of blunt speech.” 
As often as we endeavoured to intro- 
duce the business of our visit, he 
effected to be absorbed in these trifling 
conceits, or turned the conversation 
by allegorical sayings, to whose moral 
we could find no possible clue. His 
whole discourse was in parables, pro- 
verbs, truisms, and oriental apologues. 
One of his tales lasted nearly an hour, 
about a man who wished to enjoy the 
peaceful cultivation of a sma:l garden, 
without consulting the lord of the mz- 
nor, whenever he removed a tulip: al- 
luding, perhaps, to his situation with 
reference to the Grand Signior.. There 
was evidently much cunning and 
deep policy in his pretended frivolity. 
Apparently occupied in regulating the 
shape of-a watch paper with his scis- 
sars, he was all the while deeply at- 
tentive to our words, and even to our 
‘ looks, anxious to discover whether 
there was any urgency in the nature 
of our visit; and certainly betraying 
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his visitors to the homeliness of his 
mode of living: ‘‘ If I find,” said he, 
** only bread and water in another 
world, I shall have no cause of com- 
plaint, because [ have been accustom- 
ed to such fare all my days; but those 
who havefared pganiny! in thislife, 
will, I suspect, be much disappointed 
in the next.” We spoke of the camp 
of his cavalry, then stationed near the 
town; and of the great preparations 
he seemed to be making against the 
Druses, and other rebel Arabs, with 
whom he was at war. ‘* It is not,” 
said he, ‘* the part of a wise man to 
despise his enemy, whatever shape he 
may assume. If he be but a pismire, 
there is no reason why he should be 
permitted to creep upon your cheek 
while you are sleeping.” We found 
we had touched a tender string; he 
believed these dissentions had been 
excited in his dominions by Sir-Syd- 
ney Smith, to divert him from the 
possibility of assisting the French, by 
attacking the Vizier’s army in its 
march through Syria ;.and was much 
incensed while he complained to us 
of this breach of confidence. “ I 
ate,” said he, “* bread and salt with 
that man ; we were together, as sworn 
friends. He did what he pleased here. 
I lent him my staff* ; he released all 
my prisonerst+, many of whom were 
in my debt, and never paid me a para. 
What engagements with him have I 
violated? What promises have I not 
fulfilled? What requests have I de- 
nied? I wished tocombat the French 





* Ashort crutch, frequently inlaid 
with mother of pearl, of whieh I can- 
not recollect the oriental name, serves 
men of rank in the East tb support 
their bodies while sitting erect. Dyjez- 
zar always had one of these; and the 
possession of it enabled the bearer to 
exercise the authority of the Pacha 
himself. 

+ Djezzar’s prisoners were confined 
in a dungeon beneath the apartment 
wherein he lived; so that all persons 
ascending or descending the staircase 
leading to his chambers, passed the 
grated window of their jail, 
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by his side: but he has taken care 
that I shall be confined at home, to 
fight against my own people. Have 
I merited such treatment?” When 
he was a little pacified, we ventured 
to assure him, that he had listened to 
his own and Sir Sidney's enemies ; 
that there did not exist a man more 
sincerely allied to him; and that the 
last commission we received, previ- 
ously to our leaving the fleet, were Sir 
Sidney’s memorials of his regard for 
Djezzar Pacha. In proof of this, I 
presumed to lay before him the pre- 
sent Sir Sidney had entrusted to my 
care. It was a small but very ele- 
gant telescope, with silver slides. He 
regarded it, however, with disdain, 
saying, it had too splendid an exterior 
for him; and taking down an old 
ship glass, that hung above his head, 
covered with greasy leather, added, 
** Humbler instruments serve my 
purposes; besides, you may tell Sir 
Sydney that Djezzar, old as he is, 
seldom requires the aid of a glass to 
view what passes around him.” Find- 
ing it impossible to pacify him upon 
this subject*, we turned the conversa- 
tion, by stating the cause of our visit 
to Acre, and requested a supply of 
cattle for the use of the British fleet. 
He agreed to furnish a hundred bul- 
locks, but upon the sole condition of 
not being offered payment for them 
in money.t He said it would require 
some time to collect cattle for that 
purpose: we therefore persuaded 
Captain Culverhouse to employ the 





* The Rev. J. Palmer, Arabic Profes- 
sor in the University of Cambridge, has 
visited Acre since the death of Djez- 
zar. Being at the palace of his succes- 
sor, Djezzar’s secretary confessed to 
him, that his master had ** dong made 
up his mind to put Sir Sydney to deat/, 
whenever the means were in his power.” 
Considering the open unsuspecting 
frankness of SirSyduey, in all his deal- 
ings with the Arabs, it is wonderful 
this was not effected. 

¢ The only remuneration required 
by Djezzar, for the supplies he twice 
sent to our fleet, was a few pieces of 
artillery taken by. our army from the 
French in Egypt, or a little ammuni- 
tion. Itissaid, however, that no pay- 
nag of any kind was ever made to 

lin. 
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interval in making, with us, a com- 
plete tour of the Holy Land. Djez- 
zar, having heard of our intention, 
promised to supply us with horses 
trom his own stables, and an escort, 
formed of his body guard, for the 
undertaking ; ordering also his drago- 
man, Bertocino, to accompany us 
during the expedition, and to render 
us every assistance in his power. 


INTERESTING ParTicucars relating 
to the Baron ps Monreseuieu. 
[By Lord Charlemout.] 

F all the enjoyments of which 

the human mind is susceptible, 

I know of none that is more univer- 
sally delightful than the pleasure of 
travelling; and when wesearch intothe 
cause of this delight, the gratification 
of curiosity, that passion with which, 
for the most salutary purposes, almost 
every man is plentifully endued, im- 
mediately occurs as a motive, fully ade- 
quate to account for all our feelings 
upon this occasion. - Yet is there an- 
other motive, which, indeed, is known 
to mix itself in almost all our pursuits, 
and which, in this also, must, [ think, 
be allowed to have a considerable 
share. The motive J mean is vanity ; 
the pride of doing what others have 
not been able to do; of seeing what 
others have not seen, of being able to 
relate the perils we have passed, and 
the wonders we have beheld, contri- 
butes not a little to give an edge to 
our ciriosity, and to prompt us to en- 
dure every hardship, to dare every 
danger. If this be trac, it must ne- 
cessarily follow, that every object af- 
fords pleasure to a traveller in propor- 
tion as he esteems it adapted to pro- 
cure him the delight of future narra- 
tion, and the respect of those to whom 
he shall narrate ; and surely there is 
nothing in the power of travel to pro- 
cure us, which more eminently con- 
duces to this desired purpose, than 
the acquaintance of such men as 
are renowned for their virtue and 
for their abilities. As the produc- 
tions of the Divinity must infinitely 
transcend all the works of human 
skill, surely a great and» virtueus 
man, the noblest work of God, mimst 
ever be the first object of curiosity ; 
and an intimate acquaintance with 
such a man must more essentially flat- 
ter our pride, than all the other won- 
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ders which travelling can afford. 
Whether all travellers think in this 
matter as I do, I cannot tell, but this 
I know, that my vanity is infinitely 
Jess flattered by my having viewed 
the pyramids of Egypt, than by my 
having had the honour of an intimacy 
with President Montesquieu ;—and 
for this reason, as well as because 
every anecdote which relates to a 
person of his eminence is always ac- 
ceptable, I shall recount the manner 
in which I became acquainted with 
him, and whatever circumstances, be 
they ever so trivial, I can recollect 
concerning him, during the time of 
our acquaintance. 

In travelling through France I hap- 
pened, luckily for me, to get acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Elliot,* a gentleman of 
Cornwall, whose excellent under- 
standing, cultivated and improved by 
the best education, and animated by a 
mind of the most pleasing cast, ren- 
dered him the most agreeable of com- 
panions. We travelled together for 
some time, and finding ourselves not 
very far from Bourdeaux, we deter- 
mined not to miss the opportunity of 
going there, not so mach prompted 
thereto by the beauty of the town, 
and the adjacent country, as by our 
ardent desire of seeing, and of know- 
ing, the President Montesquieu. Ar- 
rived at Bourdeaux, our first enquiry 
was concerning the principal object 
of eur journey ; but how great was 
our disappointment, when we found 
he had left the city, and was gone to 
reside at a country seat, four or five 
hours distant. To leave our longing 
unsatisfied was truly mortifying to us ; 
and yet what could be done? At 
length, after a long deliberation, we 
determined to strike a bold stroke ; 
and, getting the better of all timidity, 
perhaps propriety, we sat down and 
wrote a joint letter, in which we can- 
didly told the president our reasons 
for visiting Bourdeaux, our sad ee 
come nape our eager wishes for the 

onour of his acquaintance, which, 
as English subjects, we most particu- 
larly desired ; concluding by begging 
roa for our presumption, an 
eave to wait on him at his villa. Nei- 
ther did we languish long for an 
answer ; it quickly arrived, in every 





* Edward, afterwards Lord Elliott. 


respect as we would have wished, 
and consisted of modest acknowledg- 
ments for the honour we did him, 
assertions of the high esteem in which 
he held our country, and the most 
hearty and pressing invitation to come 
to him as soon as our occasions would 
permit. The first appointment with 
a favourite mistress could not have 
rendered our night more restless; 
and the next morning we. set out so 
early that we arrived at his villa be- 
fore he was risen. ‘The servant shew- 
ed us into his library, where the first 
object of curiosity that presented it- 
self was a table, at which he had ap- 
parently been reading the night be- 
fore, a book lying upon it open, 
turned down, and a lamp extinguish- 
ed. Eager to know the nocturnal 
studies of this great philosopher, we 
immediately flew to the book ; it was 
a volume of Ovid's works, containing 
his elegies, and open at one of the 
most gallant poems of that master of 
love. Before we could overcome our 
surprise, it was greatly increased by 
the entrance of the president, whose 
appearance and manner was totally 
Opposite to the idea which we had 
formed to ourselves of him; instead 
of a grave, austere philosopher, whose 
presence might strike with awe such 
boys as we were, the person who 
now addressed us, was a gay, polite, 
sprightly Frenchman; who, after a 
thousand genteel compliments, and a 
thousand thanks for the honour we 
had done him, desired to know whe- 
ther we would not breakfast, and, 
upon our declining the offer, having 
already eaten at an inn not far from 
the house, ‘‘ Come then,” says he, 
** Jet us walk, the day is fine, and [ 
long to shew you my villa, as I have 
endeavoured to form it according to 
the English taste, and to cultivate and 
dress it in the English*manner.” Fol- 
lowing him into the farm, we soon 
arrived at the skirts of a beautiful 
wood, cut into walks, and paled round, 
the entrance to which was barrica- 
doed witha moveable bar, about three 
feet high, fastened with a padlock. 
“Come,” said he, searching in his 
pocket, “ it is not worth our while 
to wait for the key ; you, I am sure, 
can leap 4s well as I can, and this bar 
shall not stop me.” So saying, he 
ran : the bar, and fairly jumped over 
2N2 
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it, while we followed him with 
amazement, though not without de- 
light, to see the philosopher likely to 
become our playfellow. This beha- 
viour had exactly the effect which it 
meant it should have. He had ob- 
served our awkward timidity at his 
first accosting us, and was determined 
to rid us of it; all that awe with 
which, notwithstanding his appear- 
ance, his character had inspired us, 
and that consequent bashfulness, 
which it must have occasioned, was 
now taken off; his age and awful 
character disappeared ; and our con- 
versation was just as free and as easy 
as if we had been his equal in years, 
asin every other respectable qualifi- 
cation. ur discourse now turned on 
matters of taste and learning. He 
asked us the exteut of our travels, 
and, as | had visited the Levant, he 
fixed himself particularly on me, and 
enquired into several circumstances 
relative to the countries where I had 
been, in many- of which [ had. the 
good fortune to satisfy him. He la- 
mented his own fate, which had pre- 
vented his sgeing those curious re- 
ions, and descanted with great abi- 
ity on the advantages and pleasu res of 
travel, ‘* However,’ said he, ‘I, 


too, have .been ,a traveller, and have 
seen the country in the world which 
is most worthy our curiosity—I mean 


England,” He then gave us an ac- 
count of his abode there, the many 
civilities he had received, and the de- 
light he felt in thinking of the time 
he bad spent there. ‘‘ However,” 
continued he, ‘‘ though there is no 
country under Heaven which pro 
duced so many great and shining cha- 
racters as England, it must be.con- 
fessed, that. it also produces many 
singular, ones, ‘which renders it. the 
more worthy our curiosity, and. in- 
deed, .the more_entertaining. . You 
are, too, yeung to have known. the 
Duke of Montagu :* that was one of 
the most extraordinary characters. I 
ever met with; endowed with the 





, * John, Duke of Montagu, married 
to one of the daughters of the Duke 
of Marlborough. From every,account, 
his Grace was just as Montesquieu 
has represented him; but, his,eccen- 
tricity.was, im this instance, carried 
very farindeed. 
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most excellent sense, his singularity 
knew no bounds, Only think! at 
my first acquaintance with him, hav- 
ing invited me to his country-seat, 
before I had leisure to get into any 
sort of intimacy, he practised on me 
that whimsical trick which undoubt- 
edly you have either experienced, or 
hen of; under the idea of playing 
the play of an introduction of ambas- 
sadors, he soused me over head and 
ears into a tub of cold water. I 
thought it odd, to be sure, but a tra- 
veller, as you well know, must take 
the world as it goes, and, indeed, his 
great goodness to me, and his incom~ 
parable understanding, far overpaid 
me for all the inconveniences of my 
ducking. Liberty, however, is the 
lorious cause! that it is which gives 
human nature fair play, and allows 
every singularity to shew itself, and 
which, for one Jess agreeable oddi- 
ty it may bring to light, gives to the 
world ten thousand great and useful 
examples.” 

With this, and a great deal more 
conversation, every word of which I 
would wish to remember, we finished 
our walk, and having viewed every 
part of the villa, which was,,as he had 
told us, altogether imitated from 
the. English style of gardening, we 
returned to the house, were shewn 
into the, drawing-room, and were 
most politely received by Madame 
La Baronne, and her daughter. Ma- 
dame de Montesquieu was ait heiress 
of the reformed religion, which she 
still continued to profess. She was 
an elderly woman,, and, apparently, 
had never been handsome. Made- 
moiselle was a sprightly, affable, good- 
humoured girl, rather plain, but, at 
the same time, pleasing; these, with 
the. president's secretary, whom we 
afierwards found to be.an Irishman, 
formed our sociefy.. The secretary 
spoke nothing but Fignch, and had it 
been possible that Elliott and I, in 
our private conversation, could have 
uttered any thing to the disadvantage 
of our hosts,..we might have been 
disagreeably trapped by our ignorance 
of bis country, but nothing of that 
Kind could possibly happen,; every 
thing we said was to the praise of the 
President, and the politeness shewn 


us by his family, Our dinner was - 


plain and plentiful; and when, after 
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having dined, we made an offer to 
depart, the President insisted upon our 
stay; nor did he suffer us to leave 
him for three days, during which 
time his conversation was as sprightly 
as instructive, and as entertaining as 
dssible, At length we took our 
eave, and returned to Bourdeaux, 
whither we were escorted by the se- 
cretary, who now, to our great sur- 
prise, spoke English, and declared 
himself my countryman. 

The Baron, though still styled Pre- 
sident, had lately resigned that office 
on the following occasion: The in 
tendant of the province, a man whose 
ideas were far more magnificent than 
merciful, had taken it into his head 
that he would make Bourdeaux the 
finest city in France, and, for that 
purpose, had caused to be delineated 
on paper, the plan of a new quarter, 
where the streets were laid out in the 
most sumptuous manner, of great 
breadth, and in lines directly strait. 
This plan, with the approbation of the 
court, he had now began to execute, 
and that without the Jeast considera- 
tion that the streets which he was 
laying out, not only cut through gar- 
dens, vineyards, and the houses of 
citizens and gentlemen, which, if 


they happened to stand in the way, 


were instantly levelled with the 
grout without any determined in- 
emnification to the owner. The 
Presiderit saw this tyratiny, detested, 
and resisted it ; and by his influence 
and authority, for a while suspended 
the execution. Both parties appealed 
to Versailles, where the affair was 
examined into, and where the good 
President made use of all his infiu- 


ence in behalf of his countrymen, he’ 


himself not being in the smallest de- 
gree interested. But the intendant 
prevailed; and orders were issued 
that, at all events, the plan should be 
pursued. The President, justly dis- 
contented, obtained Jeave to part with 
his office, and Bourdeaux is now the 
most magnificent city in France, 
built on the ruins of hundreds. Con- 
sider this, ye degenerate Englishmen, 
who talk without abhorrence of arbi- 
aay power! 

. Having remained at Bourdeaux a 
competent time, Elliott and I parted, 
and I set ont for Paris, where I Was no 
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sooner arrived, than Monsieur de 
Montesquieu, who had been there 
some days before me, most kindly 
came to see me, and during the time 
of my abode in that metropolis, we 
saw each other frequently, and’ every 
interview increased my esteem and 
aftection for him. 

I have frequently met him in com- 
pany with ladies, and have been ag’ 
often astonished at the politeness, the 
re ray, and sprightliness of his be- 
vaviour. In a word, the most ac- 
complished, the most refined petit- 
maitre of Paris; could not have been 
more amusing, from the liveliness of 
his chat, nor could have been moré 
inexhaustible in that sort of disconrse 
which is best suited to women, than 
this venerable philosopher of seventy 
years old. But at this we shal} not be’ 
surprised, when we reflect, that thé 
profound author of L'Esprit des Loix, 
was also author of the Persian Let- 
ters, and of the truly gallant Temple 
de Gnide. 

He had, however, to a great degree, 
though not among women, one qua- 
lity which is not uncommon with ab- 
stracted men, mean absénee of 
mind. I remember dining ih cori- 
pai with him at our ambassador's, 
word Albemarle, where, during thé 
time of dinner, being engaged in 4 
warm dispute, he gave away to thé 
servant, who stood behind hit, se 
ven cléan plates, supposing that he had 
used them all. But this was only in 
the heat of controversy, and when hé 
was actuated by that lively and impe+ 
tuous earnestness, to which, though 
it never carried him beyond the bounds 
of good breeding, he was as liable ab 
any man I ever knew. At all othet 
times he was perfectly collected, nor 
did he ever seem to think of = 
thing out of the scope of the pres 
conversation. 

In the course of our conversations, 
Ireland, and its interests, have ofteh 
been the topic; and, upon these oe- 
casions, I have always found hith 
an advocate for an unioh between 
that country ahd England. ™ Were 
I ah Irishman,” said he; ** I should 
certainly wish for it; and, as a 
renee lover of liberty, I ‘sincerely 

esire it; and for this plain reason, 
that ah inferior country, ‘contiectéd 
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with one much her superior in force, 
can never be certain of the permanent 
enjoyment of constitutional freedom, 
unless she has, by her representatives, 
a proportional share in the legislature 
of the superior kingdom.” 

A few days before I left Paris to 
return home this great man fell sick, 
and, though | did not imagine, from 
the nature of his complaint, that it 
was likely to be fatal, | quitted him, 
however, with the utmost regret, and 
with that sort of foreboding which 
sometimes precedes misfortunes. 
Scarcely was I arrived in England, 
when I received a letter from one 
whom I had desired to send me the 
most particular accounts of him, 
communicating to me the melan- 
eholy news of his death, and assuring 
me, what I never doubted, that he had 
died as he lived, like a real philoso- 
pher; and what is more, with true 
christian resignation. What-his real 
sentiments, with regard to religion, 
were, I cannot ekactly say. He cer; 
tainly was not a Papist; but I have 
no reason to believe that he was not 
a Christian ; in all our conversations, 
which were perfectly free, I never 
heard him utter the slightest hint, 
the least word, which savoured of 
profaneness ; but, on the contrary, 
whenever it came in his way to men- 
tion christianity, he always spoke of 
its doctrine and of its precepts, with 
the utmost respect and reverence ; so 
that, did I not know that he had too 
much wisdom and goodness to wish 
to depreciate the ruling religion, from 
his general manner of expressing 
himself, I should make no scruple 
freely to declare him a perfect Chris- 
tian. At his death the priests, as 
usual, tormented him, and he bore 
their exhortations with. the greatest 
patience, good humour, and decency ; 
till at length fatigued, by their obsti- 
nate and tiresome pertinacity, he told 
them that he was much obliged for 
their comfort, but that, having now a 
very short time to live, he wished to 
have those few minutes to himself, 
as he had lived long enough to know 
how to die. A day or two before his 
death an unlucky circumstance hap- 
pened, by which the world has sus- 
tained an irreparable loss. He had 
written the History of Louis the 
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Eleventh, including the transactions 
of Europe during the very important 
and interesting period of that prince’s 
reign. The work was long and labo- 
rious, and some, who had seen parts 
of it, have assured me, that it was 
superior even to his other writings, 
Recollecting that he had two manu- 
scripts of it, one of them perfect, and 
the other extremely mutilated, and 
fearing that this imperfect copy might 
fall into the bands of some ignorant 
and avaricious bookseller, he gave his 
valet-de-chambre the key of his eseru- 
toir, and desired him to burn that 
manuscript which he described to 
him. The unlucky valet burned the 
fair copy, and left that from which it 
was impossible to print. 

There is nothing more uncommon 
than to see, in the same man, thé 
most ardent glow of genius, the ut- 
most liveliness of fancy, united with 
the highest degree of assiduity and of 
Jaboriousness. The powers of the 
mind seem in this to resemble those 
of the body. The nice and ingenious 
hand of the oculist was never made 
to heave the sledge, or till the ground. 
In Montesquieu, however, both these 
talents were eminently conspicuous, 


No man ever possessed a more lively, 


a more fanciful genius. No man was 
ever more laborious. His Esprit des 
Loix is, perhaps, the result of more 
reading than any treatise ever yet 
composed. MM. de Secondat, son to 
the President, has now in his posses- 
sion forty folio volumes in his father’s 
hand-writing, which are nothing 
more than the common-place books, 
from whence this admirable work was 
extracted. Montesquieu, indeed, 
seems to have possessed the difficult 
art of contracting matter into a small 
compass, without rendering it ob- 
scure, more perfectly than any man 
who ever wrote. His Grandeur et 
Decadence des Romains is a rare 
instance of this talent: a book in 
which there is more matter than was 
ever before crammed together in so 
small a space. One circumstance, 
with regard to this last-mentioned 
treatise, has often struck me, as a sort 
of criterion by which to judge of the 
materialness of a book. The index 
contains nearly as many pages as the 
work itself. 
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The Bririsu Spy in AMERICA. 
Lerrer V. 
{Continued from p. 206.] 

ET us now change the scene, and 

_4 lead torward a very different 
character indeed: a truant, but a high- 
ly favoured pupil of nature, It would 
seem as if this capricious goddess had 
finished the two characters, purely 
with the view of exhibiting a vivid 
coutrast. Nor is this contrast con- 
fined to their minds. 

The ———— of the United States 
is, in his person, tall, meagre, ema- 
ciated; his muscles relaxed, and his 
joints so loosely connected, as not 
only to disqualify him, apparently, 
for any vigorous exertion of body, but 
to destroy every thing like elegance 
and harmony in his air and move- 
ments. Indeed, in his whole appear- 
ance and demeanor; dress, attitudes, 
gesture; sitting, standing, or walk- 
ing; he is as tar removed from the 
idolised graces of Lord Chesterfield, 
as any other gentleman on earth. To 
continue the portrait: his head and 
face are small in proportion to. his 
height ; his complexion swarthy ; the 
muscles of his face, being relaxed, 
give him the appearance of a man of 
fifty years of age, nor can he be much 
younger ; his countenance has a faith- 
ful expression of great good humour 
and hilarity ; while his black eyes— 
that unerriag index—possess an irra- 
diating spirit, which proclaims the 
unperial powers of the mind that sits 
enthroned within. 

This extraordinary man, without 
the aid of fancy, without the advan- 
tages of person, voice, attitude, ges- 
ture, or any of the ornaments of an 
orator, deserves to be considered as 
one ot the most eloquent men in the 
world; if eloquence may be said to 
consist in the power of seizing the 
attention with irresisiible force, and 
never permitting it to elade the grasp, 
until the bearer has received the con- 
viction which the speaker intends. 

As to his person, it has already 
been described. His voice is dry and 
hard; his attitude, in his most effec- 
tive orations, was often extremely 
aukward; as it was not unusual for 
him to stand with his left foot in ad- 
vance ; while all his gesture proceéd- 
d front his right arm, and consisted 


merely in a vehement, perpendicular 
swing of it, from about the elevation 
of his head, to the bar, behind which 
he was accustomed to stand. 

As to fancy, if she hold a seat in 
his mind at all, which I very much 
doubt, his gigantic genius tramples 
with disdain on all her flower-decked 
plats and blooming parterres. How 
then, you will ask, with a look of in- 
credulous curiosity, how is it possible 
that such a man can_ hold the atten- 
tion of an audience enchained, thro’ 
a speech of even ordinary length? I 
will tell you. 

He possesses one original, and al- 
most supernatural faculty: the facul- 
ty of developing a subject. by a single 
glance of his mind, and detecting at 
once the very point on which every 
controversy depends. No matter 
what the question: though ten times 
more knotty than “ the gnarled oak,” 
the lightning of heaven is not more 
rapid nor more resistless than his 
astonishing penetration. Nor does 
the exercise of it seem to cost him an 
effort. On the contrary, it is as easy 
as vision. I am persuaded that his 
eyes do not fly over a landscape, and 
take in its various objects, with more 
promptitude and facility, than his 
mind embraces and analises the most 
complex subject. ; 

Possessing while at the bar this in- 
tellectual elevation, which enabled 
bim to look down and comprehend 
the whole ground at once, he deter- 
mined immediately, and without dith- 
culty, on which side the question 
might be most advantageously ap- 
proached and assailed. In a bad 
cause, his art consisted in laying his 
premises so remotely from the point 
directly in debate, or else in terms so 
general and so specious, ‘that the 
hearer, seeing no consequence which 
could be drawn from them, was just 
as willing to admit thenvas not; but, 
his preinises once admitted, the de- 
monstration, howeyer distant, — fol- 
lowed as certainly, as cogently, as 
inevitably, as any demonstration in 
Euclid. 

All his eloquence consists in the ap- 
parently deep self-conviction, and em- 
phatic earnestaess of his manner; the 
correspondent simplicity and ener- 
gy of his style;-the close and logi- 
cal connection of his thoughts; snd 
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the easy gradations by .which he 
opens »his lights on -the attentive 
minds of his liearers. 

The audience are never permitted 
to pause fora moment. ‘There:is no 
stopping to weave garlands of flowers, 
to hang in festoons, around a favourite 
argument. On the. contrary, every 
sentence is progressive; every idea 
sheds new light on the subject; the 
listener is kept. perpetually in that 
sweetly pleasurable. vibration, with 
which the mind of man always re- 
ceives new truths; thedawn advances 
in easy but unremitting pace; the 
subject opens gradually on the view ; 
until, rising in relief in all its native 
colours and proportions, the argu- 
ment is consummated by the convic- 
tion of the delighted hearer. 

The success of this. gentleman has 
rendered it doubtful with several lite- 
rary characters in this country, whe- 
ther a high fancy be of send use or 
advantage to any one but a 
They contend, that although the most 
beautiful flights of the happiest fancy, 
interspersed throuch an argument, 
ruay give an audience the momentary 
delightful swell of admiration, the 
transient thrill of divinest rapture ; 
vet, that they produce no lasting ef- 
tect in ferwiecing the purpose of the 
speaker: on the contrary, that they 
break the unity and disperse the force 
of an argument, which otherwise ad- 
vancing in close array, like the pha- 
lanx of Sparta, would carry every 
thing before it. They give an instance 
in the celebrated Curran; and pre- 
tend that his fine fancy, although it 
fires, dissolves, and even transports 
his audience to a momentary frenzy, 
is a real and a fatal misfortune to his 
clients; as it calls off the attention of 
the jurors from the intrinsic and es- 
sential merits of the defence; eclipses 
the justice of the client’s cause, in the 
blaze of the advocate’s talents; in- 
duces a suspicion of the guilt which 
requires such a glorious display of re- 
fulgence to divert the inquiry ; and 
substitutes a fruitless short-lived ec- 
stacy, in the place of permanent and 
substantial conviction. Hence, they 
say, that the client of Mr. Curran is 
invariably the victim of the prosecu- 
tion, which that able and eloquent 
advocate is employed to resist. 

The doctrine, jn the abstract, may 


t.— 
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be true, or, as Dr. Doubty says, it may 
not be true ; for the present, I will 
not trouble you with the expression 
of my opinion. 1 fear, however, my 
dear S——, that Mr. Curran’s failures 
may be traced to a cause very ditter- 
ent from any fault either in the style 
or execution of his enchanting de- 
fences: a cause———but | am for- 
getting that this letter has yet to cross 
the Atlantic.* ‘ 

To return to the.... 
the United States. His political ad- 
versaries allege that he is a mere law- 
yer ;. that his mind has been so jong 
trammeled by judicial precedent, so 
long habituated to the quart and. 
tierce of forensic digladiation, (as Dr. 
Johnson would probably have called 
it) as to be unequal to the discussion 
of a great question of state. Mr. 
Curran, in his defence of .Rowan, 
seems to have sanctioned the proba- 
bility of such an effect from such a 
cause, when he complains of his own 
mind as having been: narrowed and 
circumscribed, *by a strict and tech- 
nical adherence to established forms ; 
but in the next breath,:an astonishing 
burst of the. grandest thought, and a 
power of comptebension, to which 
there seems to be no earthly limit, 
proves that his complaint, as it relates 
to himself, is entirely without foun- 
dation. 

Indeed, if the objection to the....... 
weeeees MEAN anything more than that 
he has not had the same illumination 
and exercise in matters of state as if 
he had devoted his life to them, I am 
unwilling to admit-it. The force of 
acannon is the same, whether pointed 
at a rampart or acman of war, al- 
though practice’ may have made the 
engineer more expert in the one case 
than in the other. So it is clear, that 
practice may give a man a greater 
command over one class of subjects 
than another; byt the inherent ener- 
gy of his mind remains the same, 
whithersoever it may be directed.— 
From this impression 1. have never 
seen any cause to wouder at what is 
called a universal genius: it” proves 
only that the man has applied a pow- 
erful mind to the consideration of a 

* The sentiment which is suppress- 
ed seems to wear the livery of Bed- 
ford, Moira, and the Prince of Wales. 
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great variety of subjects, and pays a 
compliment rather to his superior in- 
dustry than his yr ng intellect. I 
am very certain that the gentleman 
of whom we are speaking, possesses 
the acumen which might constitute 
him a universal genius, according to 
the usual acceptation of the phrase. 
But if he be the truant, which his 
warmest friends represent him to be, 
there is very little probability that he 
will ever reach this distinction. 

Think you, my dear S———, that 
the two gentlemen, whom I have at- 
tempted to pourtray to you, were, 
according to the notion of Helvetius, 
born with equal minds; and that ac- 
cident or education has produced the 
striking difference which we perceive 
to exist between them? I wish it 
were the case; and thatthe ...... «..... 
would be pleased to reveal to us, by 
what accident or what system of edu- 
cation he has acquired his liar 
sagacity and promptitude. -Until this 
shall be done, I fear I must consider 
the hypothesis of Helvetius as a splen- 
did and flattering dream. 

But I tire you :—adieu, for the pre- 
sent, friend and guardian of my youth. 


Letrer VI. 


Jamestown, Sept. 27. 

I have taken a pleasant ride of sixty 
miles down the river, in order, my 
dear S-——, to see the remains of 
the first English settlement in Virgi- 
nia. 

The site is a very handsome one. 
The river is three miles broad; and, 
on the opposite shore, the count 
presents a five range of bold and beau- 
tifal hills. But I find no vestiges of 
the ancient town, except the ruins of 
a church steeple, and a disordered 
group of old tombstones. On one of 
these, shaded by the boughs of a tree, 
whose trunk has embraced and grown 
over the édge of the stone, and seated 
on the head-stone of another grave, I 
now address you. 

What a moment for a lugubrious 
meditation among the tombs! But 
fear not; I have neither the temper 
nor the ao of a Hervey: and, as 
much as { revere his pious memory, 
I cannot envy him the possession of 
stich a genius and such a témper. 
For my own part, I would not have 
suffered the mournful pleasure ‘of 
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writing his book, and Dr. Young’s 
Night Thoughts, for all the just fame 
which they have both gained by those 
celebrated productions. Mach rather 
would I have danced, and sung, and 
played the fiddle with Yorick, through 
the whimsical pages of Tristram Shan- 
dy: that book which every body 
justly censures and adinires alternate- 
ty; and which will continue to be 
read, abused, and devoured, with ever 
fresh delight, as long as the world 
shall relish a joyous laugh, or a tear 
of the most delicious feeling. 

By the by, here, on one side, is an 
inscription on a gravestone, which 
would constitate no bad theme for an 
occasional mieditation from Yorick 
himself, The stone, it seems, covers 
the grave of a man who was born in 
the neighbourhood of London; and 
his epitaph ‘concludes the short and 
rudely executed account of his birth 
and death, by declaring him to have 
been ‘‘a great sinner, in hopes of ‘a 
joyful resurrection;” ‘as if he had 
sinned with no other intention thax 
to give himself a fair title to these 
exulting hopes: But aukwardiy and 
ludicrously as the sentiment is ex- 
pressed, it is in its méaning most just 
and beautiful; as it ‘acknowledges 
the boundless mercy of Heaven, and 
glances at that divinely consoling pro- 
clamation, ‘‘Come unto me, All ye 
who are weary and heavy-laden, and 
I will give you rest.” 

The ruin of the steeple is about 
thirty féet high, and mantled to its 
very summit with ivy. It is dificult 


ty to look at this venerable object, snr- 


rounded as it is with these awful 
proofs of the mortality of man, withe 
out exclaiming in the pathetic solem- 
hity of our Shakspeare, 


The cloudcapt towers, the gorgeous pa- 
laces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it juherit, shall dissolyes; 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a wreck behind. 


Whence, my dear S$ » arises 
the irrepressible reverence and tender 
affection with which I look at this 
broken steeple? Is it, that my soul, 
by a secret, subtile process invests the 
mouldering ruin with her own pow- 
fs; imagines it a fellow being; a 
— old man; a Nestor, or an 
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Ossian, who has witnessed and sur- 
vived the ravages of successive gene- 
rations, the companions of his youth, 
and of his maturity, and now mourns 
his own solitary and desolate condi- 
tion, and hails their spirits in every 
passing cloud? Whatever may be 
the cause; as I look at it, I feel my 
soul drawn forward, as by the cords 
of gentlest sympathy, and involunta- 
rily open my lips to offer consolation 
to the drooping pile. 

Where, my § , is the busy, 
bustling crowd which landed here 
two hundred -years ago? Where is 
Smith, that pink of gallantry, that 
flower of chivalry? I fancy that I 
can see their first slow and cautious 
approach tothe shore; their keen and 
vigilant eyes, piercing the forest in 
every direction, to detect the lurking 
Indian with his tumahawk, bow, and 
arrow. Good heavens! what an en- 
terprise! how full of the most fearful 
perils! and yet how entirely profitless 
to the daring men who personally un- 
dertook a achieved it! Through 
what a series of the most spirit-chil- 
ling hardships had they to toil! How 
often did they cast their eyes to Eng- 
land ia vain! and with what delusive 
hopes, day after day, did the little 
famished crew strain their sight to 
catch the white sail of comfort and 
relief! But, day after day, the sun 
set, and darkness covered the earth; 
but no sail of comfort or relief came! 
How often, in the pangs of hunger, 
sickness, solitude, and disconsolation, 
did they think of London, her shops, 
her markets groaning under the 
weight of plenty ; her streets swarm- 
ing with gilded coaches, bustling 
hacks, with crowds of lords, ladies, 
and commons, with healthy, busy, 
contented faces of every description; 
and among them none more healthy 
or more contented than those of their 
ungrateful and improyident directors! 
But now—where are they all? the 
little famished colony which Janded 
here, and the many-coloured crowd 
of London,—where are they, my dear 
S———? Gone, where there is no 
distinction! consigned to the commen 
earth! Another generation succeed- 
ed them: which, just as busy and as 
bustling as that which fell before it, 
has sunk down into the same nothing- 





ness! Another, and yet another bile 
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low has rolled on, each emalating its 
predecessor in height; towering for 
its moment, and curling its foaming 
honours to the clouds; then roaring, 
breaking, and perishing on the same 
shore! 

Is it not strange, that, familiarly 
and universaliy as these things are 
known, yet each generation is as 
eager in the pursuit of its earthly ob- 
jects, projects its plans on a scale as 
extensive, and labours in their execu- 
tion with a spirit as ardent and unre- 
Jaxing, as if this life and this world 
were to last for ever? It is indeed a 
most benevolent interposition of Pro- 
vidence, that these palpable and just 
views of the vanity of human life are 
not permitted entirely to crush the 
spirits and unnerve the arm of indus- 
try. But atthesametime, methinks, 
it would be wise in man to permit 
them to have, at least, so much 
weight with him as to prevent his 
total absorption by the things of this 
earth, and to point some of his 
thoughts and his exertions toa system 
of being far more permanent, exalted, 
and happy. ‘Think not this reflection 
too solemn: it’ is irresistibly inspired 
by the objects around me; and, as 
rarely as it occurs, (much too rarely !) 
it is most certainly and solemnly true, 
my S———! 

It is curions to reflect, what a na- 
tion, in the course of two hundred 
years, has sprang up and flourished 
from the feeble sickly germ which 
was -planted here! Little did ,our 
short-sighted court suspect the con- 
flict which she was preparing for her- 
self; the convulsive throe by which 
her infant colony would in a few 
years burst from her, and start into a 
political importance that would asto- 
nish the earth. 

But Virginia, my dear S———, as 
rapidly as ber population and her 
wealth must continue to advance, 
wants.one most importatut source of 
solid grandeur; and that, too, the 
animating soulofarepublic. I mean 
public spirit ; that sacred amor pa- 
trie, which filled Greece and Rome 
with patriots, heroes, and scholars. 

There seems to me to be but one 
object throughout the state, to grow 
rich a passion which is visible not 
only.in the walks of private life, but 
which has crept into and poisoned 
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every public body in the state. In- 
deed, from the very genius of the 
government, by which all the public 
characters are, at short periodical 
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thusconverting their national academy 
into a mere laxarelto, and feeding its 
polite, scientific, and highly a 
table professors, like a band of beg- 


elections, evolved from the body of gars, on the scraps and crumbs that 


the people, it cannot but happen, that 
the councils of the state must take the 


all from the financial table. And 
then, instead of aiding and energizing 


impulse of the private propensities of the police of the college by a few 


the country. Hence, Virginia exhi- 
bits no great public improvements ; 
hence, in spite of her wealth, every 
part of the country manifests her suf- 
coring. either from the penury of her 
guardians, or their want of that atten- 
tion and noble pride wherewith it is 
their duty to consult her appearance. 
Her roads and highways are frequent- 
ly impassable, sometimes frightful ; 
the very few public works which have 
been set on foot, instead of as 
carried on with spirit, are permitte 
to languish and pine, and creep feebly 
along, in such a manner that the first 
part ef an edifice ‘grows grey with 
age, and almost tumbles in ruins, be- 
fore the last part is lifted from the 
dust; her highest: officers are sus- 
tained with so avaricions, so niggardly 
a hand, that if they'are not driven to 
subsist on roots and drink ditch- 
water with old Fabricius, it is not for 
the want of republican economy in 
the pao of the salaries ; and, 
above ail, the general’ culture of the 
human mind, that best cure for the 
aristocratic distinctions which they 
profess to hate, that best basis of the 
social and political equality which 
they profess to love: this culture, 
instead of becoming a national care, 
is intrusted merely to such individuals 
as hazard, indigence, misfortunes, or 
crimes have forced from their native 
Europe, to seek an asylum and bread 
in the wilds of America. 

They have only one public semi- 
nary of learning: a college in Wil- 
liamsburg, about seven miles from 
this place ; which was erected in the 
reign of our William and Mary, de- 
rives its principal support from their 
munificence, and therefore very pro- 
perly bears their names. ‘This col- 
ege, in the fastidious folly and affec- 
tation of republicanism, or, what is 
worse, in the niggardly spirit of par- 
simony, which they dignify with the 
name of economy, these democrats 
have endowed with a few despicable 
fragments of surveyor’s fees, &c. ; 


civil regulations, they permit their 
youth to run riot in all the wildness 
of dissipation; while the venerable 
professors are forced to look on, in 
the deep mortification of conscious 
impotence, and see their care and 
zeal requited by the ruin of their pu- 
pils and the destruction of their semi- 


s , 
These are points which, at present, 
I can barely touch ; when I have an 
easier seat and writing-desk, than 2 
grave and a tombstone, it will give 
me pleasure to dilate on them; for it 
will afford an opportunity of exulting 
in the superiority of our own ener- 
getic monarchy over this republican 
body without a soul.* 

For the present, my dear S 
I bid you adieu. 


[ To be continued. } 
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OsseRvATIONS on the ORIENTAL 
Apotocuge ; ly James Ross, Esq. 
formerly of Dinagepore in Bengal. 


{From the “ Asiatic Annual Register, 1810-11.""] 


[Concluded from p.197.] 


6 a parables of sacred writ I re- 
vere, the apologues of Sadi and 
Nizami I admire, but the fables of 
Esop and Phedrus, of Fontaine and 
Gay, have too much of artifice, and 
too little of common life, to please 
me. They are still more objection- 
able, where with our ancients and 
ourselves the passions are made the 
actors; and virtue, vice, and other 
ideal objects, the persons of the dra- 
ma: and more especially where the 
unchristian passion of revenge is often 
encouraged as a principle, and incul- 
cated as a practice. After perusing 
the sublime pages of Homer and Vire 
gil, and the witty lines of Lucian and 
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* British insolence! Yet it cannot 
be denied, however painful the ad- 
mission, that there is some foundation 
for his censures, 
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Ovid, what character can we give of 
their mythology? As history it is 
absurd, as allegory inconsistent, and 
as a system morality, loose, and 
immodest. In their intercourse with 
each other, and with mankind, their 
gods are represented as unjust in their 
_ dealings, mutable in their designs, 
. partial in their favours, ignorant of 
events, domineering over the unfor- 
tunate, vindictive, and grossly insolent 
to all. Were the passions intended 
to be personified, they ought to have 
been obvious at once, and not left 
like the Lesani Ghuib, or mystic lan- 
guage of Sufiasm, to be taken in a 
— or carnal sense, as might suit 
the reader’s fancy. The Persians 
have also the Shahnamah of Ferdusi, 
the Secunder-namah of Nizami, and 
other excellent heroic poems, which 
contain truer history, and are. written 
with more consistency, perhaps, than 
our ancients, and certainly with. less 
servility than our moderns of Europe, 
with the exception of our own Milton. 

If another L’Estrange should make 
a collection of ancient and modern 
fables, a second folio volume might 
be collected from the apologues of the 
east, to which Sadi would contribute, 
perhaps, a half. Wit is either serious 
or comic; and orientalists deal more 
in the first than the last, for they put 
a higher value upon an apophthegm 
than a jest: they admire wisdom 
more than mirth, and we admire 
mirth more than wisdom: a wise 
saying, which they would greedily 
commit to writing, might pass un- 
heeded by us; while a jest would 
rouse our attention, and excite our 
applause. Is this owing to our being 
So wise, as not to be electrified by a 
spark of wisdom, or so foolish as to 
be insensible to its splendour? Most 
men are fond of a jest, the vulgar of 
a coarse one, and the polite of what 
is delicate, But the instruction of an 
apophthegm enters deeper, and is 
more permanent in its effects: then 
it requires civilization and refinement, 
when it wil) reveal itself to the very 
soul of a great, and even excite that 
of a little man tovirtue: like courage, 
a-flash of this species of wit will strike 
from mind to mind, and kindle 
throughout a whole. nation the sym- 
pathetic fire of fellow sentiment. 
Above any other oriental writer Sadi 
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excels, in serious humour, in his rela- 
tion of an apologue; and by scattering 
the flowers of apophthegms, over the 
path of wisdom, has rendered his 
Bustan, Gulistan, and Risallahs, in- 
structive and: entertaining. His 5th 
Risallah, consists entirely of maxims 
of advice, paparcngF in some lines 
of poetry, in which the same apoph- 
thegm, is often put in a different 
point of view, and has an epigrammi- 
cal turn given to it: also the 8th chap. 
of his Gulistan; and his 20th book 
of Khubisaat or imputities, consists 
entirely of jests, and some of them of 
the grossest and most indelicate de- 
scription. Like the orange tree of 
his native city of Shiraz, the writings 
of Sadi bear flowers and fruits, and 
equally gratify the intellect with nou- 
rishment and fragrance, at all seasons. 
—Besides those books of professed 
apophthegms, I might give to halt 
the apologues of his Bustan and Gu- 
listan, and the parables of his ser- 
vants, an epi mical turn. 

Lucman, the Esop of the east, being 
asked, of whom he learned wisdom, 
answered of the blind, who feel be- 
fore they tread. 

Being again asked, of whom he 
had learned manners, he answered, 
of the unmannerly, by avoiding what 
he saw coarse and improper in their 
behaviour. On another occasion, he 
remarks, Bustan ix, 2:—It were bet- 
ter to cease to live, than to continue 
to live in sin. 

Being desired to expostulate with 
some highwaymen, who had plunder- 
ed the caravan with which he. tra- 
velled, he replied; it were a pity to 
waste upon them the admonitions of 
wisdom. 

Being, like Esop, of a. tawny com- 
plexion, Lucman was mistaken for a 
run-away slave, and sent a house- 
building in irons, After a time, the 
real slave was found; and on the 
master apologizing for what had be- 
fallen bim, Luecman replied, ‘ At 
home I have. a slaye, upon whom [ 
often im hard. tasks, but. when- 
ever I a mind my late trouble of 
brick-making, I, am not likely to be 
severe with him again.” Bustan iv. 
22. 

Sadi says himself: “Once I could 
not help feeling for a slave, who was 
observing, while his indulgent master 
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was bargaining for his sale, You may 
meet many a better servant, but { can 
never find so kind a master.” Bustan 
tii, 12. 

An ill-tempered gentleman had a 
slave still more violent than himself, 
and a friend advised him rather: to 
part with such a slave for nothing, 
than to put up with his ill humour. 
He replied: ‘‘ His temper and dispo- 
sition are sour enough, but my own 
temper has been much sweetened by 
my intercourse with him, for ever 
since I learned to bear with him, I 
can put up with every body's vio- 
lence.” . Bustan iv. 11. 

A poor man’s ass having stuck fast 
in aslough, and kept him all night 
exposed to the cold and rain, he fell 
acursing both his friends and foes, 
and did not spare even the reigning 
sovereign, who happening io pass 
near him in the morning, overheard 
what he was saying. The royal at- 
tendants were in expectation that 
such a reprobate would at least have 
his tongue torn from his mouth; but 
the high minded prince allowed his 
anger to subside, and ordered him 
some money, a horse, and warm gar- 
ment; and a courtier having congra- 
tulated the poor man on his lucky 
escape, he answered him, and said: 
If in my grovelling meanness I com- 
plained vexatiously, in his magnani- 
mous beneficence, my sovereign for- 
gave me: it were easy to recompence 
evil with evil, but if a generous man 
you will repay good for evil.” Bust. 
ti. 24, 


The fourth hemistich of the origi- 
nal contains an Arabian proverb, and 
a literal translation of Mx uxd tm oF 
xaKe arAG Vine iy TH cya TO KUKIY.— 
Be not overcome with evil, but over- 
come evil with good, Romans xii. 
21. 

A minister of state argued a point 
of business before Alexander the 
Great with firmoess, when the king 
turned sharply round upon him and 
asked, ‘‘ Are you not afraid of me?” 
He replied, ‘‘ Why should I be 
afraid? Has a man, conscious of his 
Own righteousness, any occasion even 
to fear God? A servant like myself 
has to fear only treachery on his own 
part, or tyranny on that of his lord ; 
aad your obedient feels himself secure 


on both those scores.” Risallah of 
advice to princes. 


*€ God’s holy will submissive I revere, 
And fearing him, disclaim ail ether fear.’’ 


Temperance and piety are highly 
commendable in kings, but not to 
such a severe degree as to embitter 
_— own ae and make their de- 

ndants unhappy. 

oo as re inclined to hart, 
fear not any body: a scorpion is full 
of mischief, and afraid of every living 
creature. Let mankind ponder on 
the enormity of that tyrant’s wicked- 
ness; the world remains, and he and 
his oppressed subjects have had re- 
spectively awarded to them their pu- 
nishments and rewards. 

That king’s fame shall never die, 
who left behind him a bridge, a re- 
servoir, a Khan, and a Mahman-seray, 
or an hospital and place of resort for 
travellers ; and it shows good sense in 
the sovereign or subject not to antici- 
pate his revenue of. to-morrow, or to 
procrastinate bis business of to-day. 

A man left behind him an infant 
son and a purse of gold; and the kin 
sent to the guardian and demande 
the money : accordingly, wrapping it 
up in the child’s bosom he sent him 
to the king with this message: ‘‘ the 
purse of gold is the property of this 
child, if you mean to take it, you 
must take it from his own person, 
that you may again account to him 
for it on the day of judgment.” 

A vizier went to the prophet Jonas 
and asked his blessing, saying, ‘* Day 
and night I am occupied in the ser- 
vice of my prince, hoping for his fa- 
vour, and dreading his displeasure.” 
The holy man wept and replied,— 
«* Had I feared God, as you have done 
the king, | would long since have 
become one of the elect.” Gulistan 
I. 32. 

Thus Shakspeare : 

Had I serv’d my God with half the zeal 
I serv’d my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine cnemies. 

It were an easy task to separate the 
soul from the body, but you cannot 
so readily restore life to him whom 
you have murdered: prudence would 
dictate to you caution in giving flight 
to the arrow, for if you let it once 
quit the bow, you cannot bring it 
back. Gulistan viii. 53. 
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Thus Cowley : 

Fasy it were the living to have slain, 

But bring them, if you can, to life sgain. 
The arrow’s shot: mark how it cuts the 

air, 
Try now to bring it back, or stay it there ; 
That way impatience seut it, but thou’lt 
find 
No track of it, alas! is left behind! 


Gold is extracted from the earth by 
digging into its bowels, and is torn 
from the grasp of misers by digging 
out their souls: misers spend not 
their money, but watch it with solici- 
tude, saying that hope is preferable to 
waste; next day, behold! to the joy 
of their enemies, their gold remains 
and they have departed this life with- 
out having enjoyed it. Gulistan viii. 3. 

Thus Pope: 

Dainn'd to the mines, an equal fate be- 
tides 
he slave that digs it (gold), and the slave 
that hides. 


The rich miser and his hoards of 
gold and silver are like the talismanic 
charms standing as a sentinel over a 
hidden treasure ; therefore is his gold 
remaining unplundered for years, be- 
cause this talisman ts shaking its head 
over it like a snake; when God is 
pleased all at once to break this charin 
with the stone of death, and his heirs 
are left to portion out his wealth at 
their leisure. Bustan ii. 29. 

The hypocrite is solely taken up 
about his sweet self, for he draws the 
veil of self-conceit across his own 
eyes. Were God to bestow upon thee, 
O vain man! his all-searching eye, 
thou wouldst see none more pitiable 
than thyself. Gulistan ii. 7. 

Thus Young : 


Heav’n’s sovereign saves all human beings 
but himself, 
That hideous sight, a naked human heart. 


Sadi says:—I have heard that a re- 
spectable man had delivered a sheep 
from the clutches of a wolf: and that 
same night he was sticking a knife 
into its throat, when the spirit of the 
sheep reproached him and _ said,— 
** Thou snatchedst me from the fangs 
of.a wolf, and behold in the end thou 
hast proved thyself a wolf,” Gulis- 
tan u. 31. 

Dr. Walcot says: 
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I cannot mect the lambkin’s asking eye, 
Pat his soft cheek, and fill his mouth 
with food, 
Then say, e’er evening cometh thou shalt 
die, 
And drench the knives of butchers witk 
thy blood. 


Having been redeemed from cap- 
tivity with the Franks at Tripoly, his 
benefactor moreover bestowed upon 
him his daughter in marriage, with a 
dowry of a hundred dinars; and this 
proving a termagant, tauntingly asked 
him, If he was not the fellow her 
father had released from captivity for 
ten dinars?” ‘* Yes,” replied Sadi; 
*fonly to cast me into captivity with 
thee ror a hundred.” 

An unjust king asked Sadi, ‘‘ How 
can I employ myself better than in 
prayer?” Hereplied, ‘‘ By laying in 
bed till noon, that mankind may dur- 
ing that short interval be released 
from thy tyranny.” When Rolla is 
introduced by Elvira for the purpose 
of assassinating Pizarro, he discovers 
him asleep and exclaims, ‘This is 
the disturber of our peace: can this 
man really sleep ?” 

A wicked man blushed on reflect- 
ing on the righteousness of his pious 
neighbour,when this asked him, ‘‘ Are 
you not ashamed of your own accord; 
for omniscience is every where and at 
all times present, and yet you are only 
ashamed at knowing that I may chance 
to hear of your wickedness.” ' Bustan 
ix. 24. 

A weary traveller was lamenting 
the hardships of his journey, when 
his heavy-laden ass made answer,— 
‘© Whether you are blind or deaf, or 
whatever be your mishap, thank God 
that you are a man, and not a burthen 
bearing ass like me.” Bust. viti. 12. 

Lord Mansfield’s allegation, that 
in special cases of calumny, the truth 
of a libel is no palliation of the offence, 
was not unnoticed by Sadi: “* When 
you are industrious in noting another 
man’s failings, though it be truth you 
are reporting, it is nevertheless a li- 
bel.” And again:—** His sins were 
burrying a wicked man to hell, for 
the cup of his life overflowed, and the 
black record of bis infamy was filled ; * 
another person by libelling followed 
close behind him, and was saying, 
God forbid he should go alone tobel].* 
Bustau vii. 11 and 15. 
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On the following subject our his- 
torian, Gibbon, has made a moral re- 
flection, and Sadia pun :—A skulLis 
supposed to rise from the bed of a 
river, and say, ‘Once I heid in my 
hand the ‘sceptre of authority, and 
wore on my brow the diadem of sove- 
reignty: so long as my stars shone 
propitious, and fortune was my com- 
panion, I seized Irac with the arm of 
victory: [ had become ambitious also 
of subduing Carmania, when behold 
the carman or worms seized upon my 
own brain.” He can likewise mingle 
morality with his conceits and quib- 

es. 

During his travels Sadi met Khau- 
jah Humam, a contemporary poet, a 
native of the place, at the public bath 
at Tubreir (Tauris). The latter asked 
him, whence he came. He replied 
from Shiraz. ‘It is singular,” said 
Humam, ‘‘that in my city the Shi- 
razians should be more than the dogs 
and cats.” ‘In my city,” replied 
Sadi, ‘* it is the reverse, for there the 
Tubreirians are less!”—Like many of 
his townsmen Sadi was bald: Ha- 
mam, turning his brass ewer, he was 
using a3 is customary in oriental ablu- 
tion, upside down, asked Sadi, ‘‘ How 
comes it that the head of a Shirazian 
should reseinble this utensil?” Sadi 
promptly answered him by presenting 
his own with the empty mouth up- 
wards, “© Why is the head. of a Tu- 
brian so very like this ?” 

A merchant said to his son, ‘ Let 
not any body know that I lost a thou- 
sand dinars by a late speculation,’— 
‘Why?’ repliedthe boy. ‘ Because,’ 
said the father, ‘I-shal!l in that case 
suffer a two-fold evil, the loss of my 
money and the reproach of my neigh- 
bours.’ Gulistan iv. 2, 

A learned. man was upbraided for 
failing to controvert an atheist. _He 
said, ‘ My knowledge is that of sacred 
writ, and the traditions and revela- 
tions of our holy prophets; to which 
he gives no credit, and I can listen no 
longer to his blasphemy.’ Gulistan 
iv. 4.—He acknowledges his igno- 
rance, who before another has con- 
cluded his argument can interrupt it 
with something of his own. The 
cabinet council were debating some 
important question, and the prime- 
minister sitting silent, one of them 
asked why he did not offer his opi- 
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nion? ‘So long as you are right,° 
he replied, ‘it were tolly in me to 
interfere.” Some of the courtiers 
asked him, &What secret was that 
the king just communicated to you, 
for he never tells any of us?’ He 
replied, ‘ He communicates with me, 
because he knows that J shall not be- 
tray him: why then can you ask me?” 
Gulistan iv. 8. 

Sadi says, ‘ [complained toa young 
friend who had got married since we 
last met, that he had lost his cheerful- 
ness. He answered, Since I became 
the father of children, I ceased to play 
the child.’ Gulistan vi. 4. 

An old man was asked why he, did 
not marry. He said, ‘ As I feel my- 
self no affection for ald women, how 
can I expect a young woman to fall 
in love with me.’ 

A learned man took much pains to 
instruct a’ nobleman’s son, who had 
very weak intellects, but could make 
nothing of him. He took him_ back 
to his father, and said, ‘I cannot 
make him a wise man, and if T go on 
much longer, he is likely to make a 
fool of me.’ Gul. vii. 1. If youco- 
vet the heritage of your father, make 
yourself master of his business ; for 
you may squander the patrimonial 
estate in the course of a few days. 

A fellow applied to a horse-doctor 
to cure him of bad eyes, who pre- 
scribed the same medicine for him as 
he would for a quadruped; and the 
biped became blind. On complaining 
to the Kazy, this decreed: ‘ He 
could have no redress; for if he had 
not been an ass, he would not have ap- 
plied to an ass doctor.” Gul. vii. 15. 

The son of a rich man was observ- 
ing to that of a dervis: ‘ My father’s 
tomb is built of stone, the epitaph 
written in gold, the lining marble, 
and tesselated with torquoise, and that 
of your father is only a few bricks ce- 
mented with clay.” The poor boy 
answered him, ‘1 pray: thee peace, 
for before your father can stir himself 
under this heavy load of stone, mine 
shall have risen up to heayen.”’ Gul. 
Vii. 19. 

They asked a Siagush, ‘ Why he 
followed the lion.’ He replied, ‘To 
subsist upon hisleavings.’ ‘ And why 
do you not approach hinvnearer, and 
become his intimate friend?’ _‘ Then 
I should no longer be secure against 
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his all-devouring fury.” Procul a Jove, 
procul a fulmine. Gul. i. 16. A 
prince complained, that an_officer’s 
son had called him names. The king 
said, ‘It were charity, O my son! in 
you toforgive him; but if you cannot 
stomach that, call him names in re- 
turn; but take heed, that in doing so 
you do not exceed the bounds of the 
provocation, because then the damage 
would rest with you, and the com- 
piaint with ‘him.’ Gulistan i. 37. 

At an entertainment given him by 
the king, a holy man saida long grace, 
but scarcely eat any thing. On reach- 
ing home, he desired his son to get 
him something to eat. This was a 
shrewd lad. ‘ Perhaps, father, you 
ate little or nothing at the king's ?’— 
He said, ‘In his presence I barely 
eat what would do me good.’ ‘ Then,’ 
teplied the boy, ‘ repeat a long grace 
that nothing be omitted that can pos- 
sibly do you good.’ Gul. ii.6. Sadi 
complained to his ghostly guide, that 
somebody accused him of lascivious- 
mess. ‘Shame him,’ said he, ‘ by 
your continence.’ ii. 23. 

A king asked a holy man, ‘ Are 
you ever thinking of me?’ ‘ Yes,’ re- 
plied he, ‘When I can forget God, 

may think of thee.’ All night a 
mian sat weeping by his sick friend, 
mext morning that man died, and his 
sick neighbour recovered. 

Sadi told a holy friend, who had 
complained to him of the impertinent 
intrusion of his visitors, ‘to borrow 
money from the rich, and lend it to 
the poor, and he might not see either 
again.’ A physician said, ‘ A hun- 
dred drachms of food is sufficient to 
support you, but if you exceed that, 
you will have to support it.’ Gulis- 
tan iii. 4. 

To an huge fellow, who was storm- 
ing with passion, Sadi observed, ‘ You 
can carry a stone of a thousand pound 
weight, but cannot bear with a single 
angry word,’ 

e king of Persia sent a skilful 
physician to attend upon Mohammed ; 
and after some time he complained 
that‘ nobody consulted him. The 
prophet said, ‘I and my poe eat 
when we are hungry; and leave off 
with an appetite.’ ‘The physician re- 
plied, ‘ That accounts for your health.’ 
And he made obeisance and took his 
leave. Gul. iii, 2. 
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Swift, Sterne, and other wits of the 
last and preceding age, could relish 
indecency and nastiness; but it is cre- 
ditable to the present generation, that 
they have no taste for such grossness. 


“his was not, however, the case in 
the age and country in which Sadi 
flourished, any more than it was in 
the early periods of our own literary 
history. The works, not only of that 
author, but of many other Persian 
poets and moralists, afford but too 
numerous instances of the coarsest in- 
delicacy, both of thought and expres- 
sion. Nor is it in the Khubisat, or 
book of avowed impurities* of Sadi 
alone that the violations of decency 
appear. They too often disgrace even 
his most beautiful and instructive 
compositions; neither his Gulistan 
nor Bustan being entirely free from 
them, though these are books univer- 
sally used in schools, and admitted 
even into the Haram. 


For such passages: Nudi enim sunt, 
recti et venusti, omne ornatu orationes 
tangum veste detracto: however, 
much repugnant to the cleanlier man- 
ners and decenter ideas of our present 
times, the best apology I could offer 
is the simplicity of heart and naked- 
ness of diction of Asiatic poets; who 
too often present us with rade images 
and gross sentiments, but we had best 
copy on such oceurrences what some 
of our regular clergy do in meeting 
some passages in our old testament, ' 
and skip over what the standard of 
our present taste might consider as 
indelicate. Yet: horresco referens— 
I must not overlook another disgust- 
ing propensity, to which Sadi is ac- 
cused of alluding with a levity, if not 
a criminality, that is highly reprehen- 
sible. It is too serious a subject to 
touch lightly on here; and I devote 
another section of his life to this spe- 
cial diseussion, where I endeavour to 
exonerate him in some measure from 
the heavier part of this charge. 





* This is a kind of jest book which 
Sadi condescended to compose, and 
to which a very appropriate title has 
been given; but whether by himself, 
or the editors of his works, is uncer- 
tain, though the former is most pro- 
bable, 
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Tue Broruers. 
[From Crabbe's ‘‘ Tales.”] 


THAN old George Fletcher, en the Bri- 
tish coast, 

Dwelt not a seaman who had more to 
boast ; 

Kind, simple, and sincere,—he seldom 
spoke, 

But sometimes sang and choruss’d—~ 
* Hearts of Oak ;’ 

In dangers steady, with his lot content, 

His days in labour and in love were spent. 


He left a son so like him, that the old 
With joy exclaim'd, ‘’Tis Fletcher we 
behold ;’ 
But to his brother when the kinsmen came, 
And view’ his form, they grudg’d the fa- 
ther’s name. 


George was a bold, intrepid, careless lad, 
With just the failings that his father had ; 
Isaac wes weak, attentive, slow, exact, 
With just the virtues that his father lack’d. 


George liv’d at sea; upon the land a 
guest,— 

He sought for recreation, not for rest,— 

Wy iF unlike, -his brother's feebler 


orm 

Shrank from the cold, and shudder’d at 
the storm; 

Still with the seaman’s to connect his 
trade, 

The boy-was bound where blocks and ropes 
were 


George, strong and sturdy, had a tender 

mind, 

And was to Jsaac pitiful and kind ; 

A very father, till his art ‘was gain’d, 

And a friend uuwearied he remain’d : 

He saw his brother was of spirit low, 

His temper peevish, and his motions slow ; 

Not fit to bustle in a world, or make 

Friends to his fortune for his merit’s sake : 

But the kind sailor cowld not boast the art 

Of looking deeply in the human heart ; 

Else had he seen that this weak. brother 
knew 

What men to court—what objects to pur- 


sue ; 
That he to distant gain the way discern’d, 
And none so crooked but his genius 
learn’d. 


Isaae was poor, and this the brother felt ; 

He hir’d a house, and there the landman 
dwelt ; 

Wrought at bis trade, and had an easy 


home, } 
For there would George with cash and 
comforts come ; 
And when they parted, Isaac look’d 
d 


around, 
Where other friends and helpers might be 
found. 
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He wish’d for some port-place, ard one 

might fall, 

He wisely thought, if he should try for all ; 

He had a vote,—and, were it well applied, 

Might have its worth—and he had views 
beside ; ° 

Old Burgess Steel was able to promote 

An humbie man who serv’d him with a 
vote; 

For Isaac felt not what some tempers feel, 

But bow’d and bent the neck to Burgess 
Steel; : 

And great attention to a lady gave, 

His ancient friend, a maiden spare and 
graves 

One whom the visage long and look de- 
mure 

Of Isaac pleas’d—he seem’d sedate and 

ure; ; 

And his soft heart conceiv’d-2 gentle flame 

For her who waited on this virtuous dame; 

Not an outrageous love,.a scorching fire, 

But friendly liking and chastis’d desire ; 

And thus he waited, patient in delay, 

In present favour and in fortune’s way. 


George then was coasting—war was yet 
delay’d, 
And what he gain’d was to his brother 


paid ; 

Nor ask’d the seaman what he sav’d or 
spent: : 

But took his grog, wrought hard, and was 
content 5 

Till war awak’d the land, and George be- 
gan 

To think what part became a useful man : 

«* Press’d, I must go—why, then, ’tis bete 
ter far 

*¢ At once to enter like a British tar, 

‘‘ Than a brave captain and the foe to 
shun, 

“© As if I fear’d the music of a gun.” 


*Go not!’ said Jsaac—‘ You shall wear 

disguise :’ 

«¢ What!” said the seaman, ** elothe my- 
self with lies ?”— / 

* Oh! but there’s danger.’—{‘ Danger in 
the fleet ? feats 

« You cannot mean, good brother, of des 

** And other dangers | at land must share, 

“© So now adieu! and trust a brother's 
care.” 


, 


Isaac awhile demurr’d,—but, in his 
heart, 
So might he share, he was dispos’d to part: 
The better mind will sometimes feel the 
pain 
Of benefactions—favour is a chain ; 
But they the feeling scorn, and what they 
wish, disdain ;—+ 
While beings form’d in coarser mould 
will hate 
The pes hand they ought to venerates 
y 
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No wonder George should in this cause 
prevail, 

With one contending who was glad to fail : 

** Tsaac, farewel! do wipe that doleful 

b> eyes 

“* Crying we came, and groaning we may 
die 

“ Let us do something ’twixt the groan 
and cry ; 

*< And hear me, brother, whether pay or 


prize, 
* One half to thee I give and I devise : 
** For thou bas oft occasion for the aid 
“¢ Of learn’ physicians, and they will be 


paid: 

“¢ Their wives and children, mensupport, 
at sea, 

** And thou, my lad, art wife and child to 
me: 

** Farewel !—I go where hope and honour 
call 

“ Nor does it follow that who fights must 
fall.” 


Isaac here made a poor attempt to speak, 
And a huge tear mov’d slowly down his 
cheek ; 
Like Pluto’s iron drop, hard sign of grace, 
It slowly roli’d upon the rueful face, 
Fore’d by the striving will alone its way 
to trace, 


Years fled—war lasted—George at sea 

remain’d, 

While the slow landman still his profits 
gain’d: 

A humble place was vacant—he besought 

His patron’s interest,and the office caught ; 

For still the virgin was his faithful friend, 

And one so sober could with truth com- 
mend, ) 

Who of his own defects most humbly 
thought, 

And their advice with zeal and reverence 
sought : 

Whom thus the mistress prais’d, the maid 
approv’d, 

And her he wedded whom he wisely lov’d. 


No more he needs assistance—but, alas! 
He fears the money will for liquor pass ; 
Or that the seaman might to flatterers lend, 
Or give support to some pretended friend: 
Still he must write—he wrote, and he con- 
fess’d 

That, till absolv’d, he should be sore dis- 
trese’d: 

But one so friendly would, he thought, 
forgive 

The hasty deed—Heav’n knew how he 
should live ; 

§ But you,’ he added, ‘as a man of sense, 

* Have well consider’d danger and expense: 

* I ran, alas! jnto the fatal snare, 

* And now for trouble mugt my mind pre- 
pare 5) 
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© And how with children I shall pick my 


way, 
‘ Thro’ a bard werld, is more than I can 


say: 

‘Then change not, brother, your more 
happy state, 

© Or on the hazard long deliberate.’ 


George answer’d gravely, “ It is right 
and fit, 
*< In all our crosses, humbly to submit : 
** Your apprehensions are unwise, unjust ; 
*¢ Forbear repining, and expel distrust.” 
He added, ‘‘ Marriage was the joy of life,” 
And gave his service to his brother’s wile ; 
Then vow'd to bear in all expense a part, 
And thus concluded, ‘‘ Have a cheerful 
heart.” 


Had the glad Jsaac been his brother’s 
guide, 

In these same terins the seaman had re- 
plied ; 

At such reproofs the crafty landmart 
smil’d, 

And softly said, ‘ This creature is a child.’ 


Twice had the gallant ship a capture 

made,— 

And when in port the happy crew were 
paid, 

Home went the sailor, with his pocket 
stor’d, 

Ease to enjoy, and pleasure to afford ; 

His time was short, joy shone in every face, 

Isaac half fainted in the fond embrace : 

The wife resolv’d her honour’d guest to 
please, 

The children clung upon their uncle’s 
knees ; 

The grog’ went round, the neighbours 
drank his health, 

And George exclaim’d,—‘‘ Ah! what to 
this is wealth? 

‘¢ Better,” said he, “‘to bear a loving 
heart, 

** Than roll in riches,—-but we now must 
part!’ 


All yet is still,—but, bark! the winds 
o’ersweep 
The rising waves, and howl upon the 
deep ; 
Ships late becalm’d on mountain-billows 
ride,— ’ 
So life is threaten’d, and so man is tried. 


Ill were the tidings that arriv’d from sea, 
The worthy Georye must now a cripple be ; 
His leg was lopp’d; and though his heart 

was sound, 
Though his brave captain was with glory 
crown’d,— 
Yet much it vex’d him to repose on shore, 
An idle log, and be of use no more: 
True, he was sure that Isaac would receive 
All of bis brother that the foe might leave ; 
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To whom-the seaman his design had sent, 

Ere from the port the wounded hero went: 

His wealth and expectations told, he 
* knew 

* Wherein they fail’d, what Zsaac’s love 
would do ; 

* That he the grog and eabin would sup- 
ply, 

* Where George at anchor during life 
would lie.’ 


The landman read—and, reading, grew 
distress’d :-— 

* Could he resolve t’admit so poor a guest? 

* Better atGreenwich might the sailor stay, 

* Unless his purse could for his comforts 


pay 5 

* So Isaae judg’d, and to his wife appeal’d, 

* But yet acknowledg’d it was best to yield: 

‘ Perhaps his pension with what sums re- 
main 

* Due or unsquander’d may the man main- 
tain ; 

* Refuse we must not.’—With a heavy 
sigh 

The lady heard, and made her kind reply : 

‘* Nor would I wish it, Jsaac, were we sure 

** How long his crazy building will endure; 

‘* Like an old house,that every day appears 

** About to fall,—he may be propp’d for 
years ; 

“‘ For a few months, indeed, we might 
comply, 

** But these old batter’d fellows never 
die.” 


The hand of Isaac, George on entering 
took, 
With love and resignation in his look ; 
Declar’d his comfort in the fortune past, 
And joy to find his anchor safely cast; 
** Call then my nephews, let the grog be 
brought, 
*¢ And I will tell them how the ship was 
fought.” 
Alas} our simple seaman should have 
known, 
That all the care, the kindness, he had 
shown, 
Were from his brother’s heart, if not his 
memory, flown: 
All swept away to be perceiv’d no more, 
Like idle structures on the sandy shore ; 
The chance amusement of the playful boy, 
That the rude billows in their rage destroy. 


Poor George confess’d, though loth the 

truth to find, 

Slight was his knowledge of a brother’s 
mind: 

The vulgar pipe was to the wife offence, 

The frequent grog to Isaac an expense ; 

Would friends like hers, she question’d, 
** choose to come, 

** Where clouds of poison’d fume defil’d a 
room ? 
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‘¢ This, could their lady-friend, and Bur- 
gess Steel, 

‘¢.(Teaz’d with his worship’s asthma) bear 
to feel ? 

i | they associate or converse with 
1m,— 

*¢ Aloud rough sailor with a timber limb?” 


Cold as he grew, still Isaac strove to 
show, 
By well-feign’d care, that cold he could 
not grow 5; 
And when he saw his brother look dis- 
« tress’d, 
He strove some petty comforts to suggest 5 
On his wife solely their neglect to lay, 
And then t’ excuse it as a woman’s way ; 
He too was chidden when her rules he 
broke, 
And then she sicken’d at the scent of 
smoke. 


George, though in doubt, was still con- 

sol’d to find 

His brother wishing to be reckon’d kind : 

That Zsaac seem’d concern’d by his dis- 
tress, 

Gave to his injur’d feelings some redress ; 

But none he found dispos’d to lend an ear 

To stories, all were once intent to hear: 

Except his nephew, seated on his knee, 

He found no creature car’d about the sea; 

But George indeed,—for George they 
call’d the boy, 

When his good uncle was their boast and 
30y,— 

Would Teten long, and would contend 
with sleep, [deep ; 

To hear the woes and wonders of the 

Till the fond mother cried,—=‘‘ That man 
will teach 

‘** The foolish boy his loud and boisterous 
speech.” 

So judg’d the father—-and the boy was 
taught 

To shun the uncle, whom his love had 
sought. 


The mask of kindness now but seldom 

worn, 

George felt each evil harder to be borne ; 

And cried, (vexation growing day by day) 

‘© Ah! brother Jsaac /—What! I’m in the 
way *” 

‘ No! on my credit, look ye, No! but I 

‘ Am fond of peace, and my repose would 
buy 

‘ On any terms—in short, we must com 


ply: 
‘ My spouse had money—she must have 
her will— ; 
‘ Ah! brother,—marriage is a bi‘cer pill.’ 


George tried the lady—“S'.ter, I of- 

fend ;”” (depend 

* Me?’ she replied=<—‘ Oh 20 ‘you may 
2Pe2 
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* On my regard—but watch your brother’s 
way, 
* Whom I, like you, must study and obey.’ 


** Ah!’ thought the seaman, “‘ what a 
head was mine, 
“* That easy birth at Greenwich to resign! 
*¢ I'll to the parish” ——but a little pride, 
And some affection, put the thought aside.’ 


Now gross neglect and open seorn he 
bore 
In silent sorrow—but he felt the more: 
The odious pipe he to the kitchen took, 
Or strove to profit by some pious book. 


When the mind stoops to this degraded 


state, 

New griefs will darken the dependent’s 
fate ; 

‘ Brother!’ said Isaac, ‘ you will sure ex- 
cuse 

£ The little freedom I’m compell’d to use : 

* My wife’s relations,—(curse the hauglity 
crew )}— 

* Affect such niceness, and.such dread of 


you: 

* You speak so loud—and they have na- 
tures soft,— 

* Brother———I wish——do ge upon the 
loft!’ 


Poor George obey’d, and to the garret 

fled, 

Where not a being saw the tears he shed: 

But more was yet required, for guests were 
cone, 

Who could not dine if he disgrae’d the 
room, 

It shock’d his spirit to be esteem’d unfit 

With an own brother and his wife to sit ; 

He grew rebellious—at the vestry spoke 

For weekly aid——they heard it as a joke: 

* So kind a brother, aud so wealthy,—— 


ou 

e ipl tb us $—=—No! this will never do: 

* Good neighbour Fletcher,’ (said the over- 
seer), 

‘ We are engag’d—you can have nothing 
here!’ 


mer a something in despair- 


Then esonlis ba his loft, to think and grieve 
alone: 

Neglected, slighted, restless on his bed, 

With heart half broken, and with scraps 
ill fed; 

Yet was he pleas’d, that hours for play de- 
sign’d, 

Were given to ease his ever-troubled mind; 

The child still listen’d with increasing joy, 

And he was sooth’d by the attentive boy. 


At = he sicken’d, and this duteous 


hild 
Wateh'd o’er his sickness, 4nd his pains 
beguil’d ; é 
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The mother bade him from the loft re- 
frain, 

But, though with caution, yet he went 
again ; 

And now. his ‘tales the sailor feebly told, 

His heart was heavy, and bis limbs were 
cold : 

The tender boy came often to intreat 

His good kind friend would of his presents 
eat: 

Purloin’d or purchas’d, for he saw, with 
shame, 

The food untoueh’d that to his uncle 

came 

Who, sick in ” body and in mind, receiv’d 

The boy’s indulgence, gratified and 
griev’d. 

“Uncle will die!” said George ,—the 

piteous wife 

Exclaim’d, ‘She saw no value in his life; 

‘ But, sick or well, to my commands at- 
tend, 

‘And go no more to your complaining 
friend.’ 

The boy was vex’d, he felt his heart reprove 

The stern decree. What! punish’d for 
his love! 

No! he would go, but softly, to the room, 

Stealing in silence—for he knew his doom. 


Once in a week the father came to say, 
© George, are you ill ?’and hurried him 
away 3 
Yét to his wife would on their duties dwell, 
And often cry, ‘ Do use my brother well :’ 
And something kind, no question, /saac 
meant, 
Who tvok vast credit for the vague intent. 


But truly kind, the gentle boy essay’d 
To cheer his uncle, firm, although afraid ; 
But now the father caught him at the door, 
And, swearing, yes, the man in office 
swore, 

And cried, ‘Away! How! Brother, I’m 
surpris’d, 

€ That one so old can be so ill advis’d: 

* Let him not dare to visit you again, 

© Your cursed stories will disturb his brain 5 

“Is it not vile te court a foolish boy, 

* Your own absurd: narrations to enjoy ? 

‘What! sullen!—ha! George Fletcher? 
you shall see, 

‘ Proad as you are, your bread depends on 
me! ” 


He spoke, and, frowning, to his dinner 

went, 

Then cool’d and felt some qualms of dis- 
content ; 

And thought on times when he compell'd 
his son 

To hear these stories, nay, to beg for one: 

But - = s wrath o’ercame the brother's 

{im vain. 
And Pe was felt, and conseience rese 
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George yet stole up, he saw his uncle lie 
Sick on the bed, and heard his heavy sigh: 
So he resolv’d, before he went to rest, 

To comfort one so dear and so distress’ ; 

Then, watch’d his time, but with a child- 
like art, 

Betray’d a something treasur’d at his 
heart ; 

Th’ observant wife remark’d, ‘ The boy is 
grown 

* So like your brother, that he seems his 


Own ; 

‘So close and sullen! and I still suspect 

* They often meet—do watch them and 
detect!’ 


George now remark’d that all was still 

as night, 

And hasten’d up with terror and delight ; 

*Uncle!’ he cried, and softly tapp’d the 
door, 

‘Do let me in,’—but he could add no 
more: 

The careful father canght him in the fact, 

And cried, ‘ You serpent! is it thus you 
act ? 

* Back to your mother !’—and, with hasty 
blow, 

He sent th’ indignant boy to grieve below; 

Then at the door an angry speech bégan: 

‘Is this your conduct?—Is it thus you 
plan ? 

* Seduce my child, and make my house a 
scene 

‘ Of vile dispute——What is it that you 
mean ?— 

‘ George, are you dumb? do learn to know 
your friends, 

* And think awhile on whom your bread 
depends : i 

‘What! not a word? be thankful I am 
cool——— ; [fool ; 

‘ But, Sir, beware, nor longer play the 

‘ Come! Brother, come! what is it that 

you seek 

‘ By this rebellion ?—Speak, you villain, 
speak | 

‘Weeping! I warrant—sorrow makes you 
dumb : : 

‘ Pll ope your mouth, impostor! if I come; 

‘ Let me approach—I’}l shake you from 
the bed, 

‘You stubborn dog—Oh God! my _ bro- 
ther’s dead !’— 


Timid was Isaac, and in all the past 
He felt a purpose to be kind at last ; 
Nor did he mean his brother to depart, 
Till he had shown this kindness of his 
heart : 
But day by day he put the cause aside, 
Indue’d by av'rice, peévishness, or pride. 


But now awaken’d, from this fatal time 
His conscience Isaac felt, and found his 
crime : 
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He rais’d to George a rhonumental stone, 

And there retir'd to sigh and think alone ; 

An ‘ague seiz’d him, he grew pale, and 
shook,— 

“So,” said his son, ** would my poor 
uncle look.” 

* And so, my child, shall I like him ex- 
pire :’ 

‘* No! you have physic and a cheerful 
fire.” 

‘ Unhappy sinner! yes, I’m well supplied 

‘ With every comfort my cold heart de- 
nied.’ 

He view’d his brother now, but not as 
one 

Who vex’d his wife, by fondness for her 
SOD ; 

Not as with wooden limb, and seaman’s 
tale 

The odious pipe, vile grog, or humbler ale: 

He now the worth and grief alone can 
view, 

Of one so mild, so generous, and so true ; 

‘Te frank, kind brother, with such open 
heart, 

‘And I to break it——’twas a demon’s 
part!’ 


So Isaac now, as led by conscience, feels, 
Nor his unkindness palliates or conceals ; 
** This is your folly,” said his heartless 

wife: 
‘ Alas! my folly cost my brother’s life ; 
‘ Jt suffer’d him to languish and decay, 
‘ My gentle brother, whom I could not 


Pays : : 
¢ And therefore left to pine, and fret his 
life away.’ 


He takes his son, and bids the boy un- 
fold : 
All the good uncle of his feelings told, 
Ail he lamented—and the reardy tear 
Falls as he listens, sooth’d, and griev’d to 
hear. 
‘Did he not curse me, child?’ ‘“ He 
never curs’d, 
«« But could not breathe, and said his heart 
would burst :” 
* And so will mine:'—* Then, father, your 
must pray ; t 
“* My uncle said it took his pains away.” 


Repeating thus his sorrows, Isaac shows 
That he, repenting, feels the debt he owes, 
And from this source alone his every com- 

fort flows. 
He takes no joy in office, honours, gain ; 
They make him humble, nay, they give 
him pain ; 
‘These from my heart,’ he cries, ‘ all 
feeling drove 
‘They made me cold to nature, dead to 
love ;’ 
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He takes no joy in home; but sighing, 
sees 

A son in sorrow, and a wife at ease ; 

He takes no joy in office—see him now, 

Aud Burgess Sice/ has but a passing bow: 

Of one sad train of gloomy thoughts pos- 
sess’<t, 

He takes no joy in friends, in. food, in 
rest— 

Dark are the evil days, and void of peace 
the best. 

And thas he lives, if living be to sigh, 

And from all comforts of the world to fly, 

Without a hope in life—without a wish 
to die. 


Rervections on the PRESENT STATE 
of Grexce, and the Causzs that 
ted to 14s DECLINE. 

[Prom Chateaubriand’s Travels.] 
VY RWE Greeks excelled not less in 
the choice of the sites of their 
edifices, than in the architecture of 
the edifices themselves; Most of the 
promontories of the Peloponnese, of 

Attica, Ionia, and the islands of the 

Archipelago were crowned with 

temples, trophies, or tombs. These 

monuments surrounded with woods 
and rocks, viewed in all the accidents 
of light, sometimes enveloped in 
sable thunder clouds, at others re- 


flecting the soft beams of the moon, 
the golden rays of the setting sun, or 
the radiant tints of Aurora, must 
have imparted incomparable beauty 


ta the coasts of Greece. Thus de- 
corated, the land presented itself to 
the marjner under the features of the 
ancient Cybele, who, crowned with 
towers, and seated on the shore, com- 
manded her son Neptune to pour 
forth his waves at her feet. 
Christianity; to which we are in- 
debted for the only species of archi- 
tecture. conformable to our manners, 
also taught us the 'proper situations 
for our genuine manuments. Our 
chapels, our abbies, our monasteries 
were scattered among woods and upon 
the’ summits of hilis: not that the 
choice of sites was always a preme- 
ditated design of the architect; but, 
because an art, when in unison with 
the customs of a nation, adopts in- 
stinctively the best method that can 
be pursued. Observe, on the other 
hand, how badly our edifices, imi- 
tated from the antique, are.in general 


. 4 . - ° 
placed. Did we ever think, for in- 
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stance, of adorning the only eminence 
that overlooks Paris? Religion alone 
thought of this for us. The modern 
Grecian structures resémble the cor- 
rupt language whieh is now spoken 
at Sparta and Athens; in vatn you 
may insist that it ts the language of 
Homer and of Plato; a medley of 
gross words and foreign idioms every 
moment betrays the barbarians. 
Such were my refiections on be- 
holding the temple of Sunium, This 
temple was of the Doric’ order, and 
of the time when architecture flon- 
rished. JI surveyed, in the distance, 
the sea of the Archipelago with al} 
its islands: the setting ‘sun sbed. his 
radiance over the coasts of Zea and 
the fourteen beautiful columns of 
white marble, at whose feet I was 
seated. The sage and the juniper 
diffused an aromatic fragrance around 
the ruins, and the murmur oft the 
waves beneath scarcely reached my 
Dar. . 
As the wind had lulled, we were 
obliged to wait for a fresh breeze 
before we could depart. Odur sailors 
threw themselves along the bottom 
of the boat and fell asleep: Joseph 
and the young Greek continued with 
me. After takingalittle refreshment 
and conversing. for some tyme, they 
went 10 sleep also. Throwing m 
cloak over my head to protect myself 
from the dew, and reclining against 
a column, [ alone remained awake, 
contemplating the sea and the skies. 
The most beautiful sun-set was suc- 
ceeded by the most lovely night. The 
firmament reflected in the water, 
seemed to rest on the bottom of the. 
sea. The evening star, the faithful 
companion of my way, was ready to 


‘sink below the horizon; it was per- 


ceptible only from the long rays 
which it threw, from time to time, 
upon the waves beneath, like the 
flashes of an expiring taper. A mo- 
mentary breeze now and then ruffled 
the image of the heavens in the bosom 
of the deep, agitated the constellations 
and died away with a gentle murmur 
atnong the columns of the temple. 
This spectacle was, however, cheer 
Jess, when [ reflected that 1 was con- 
templating it amidst ruins. Around 
me, on the one hand, were tombs, 
silence, destruction, and death; on 
the other, a few Greek sailors sleep- 
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ing, “without cares and without 
dreams, upon the relics of Greece. I 
was going to quit for ever this sacred 
soil: my mind filled with its past 
greatness, and its present debasement 
renewed the picture by which. my 
eye had so recently been pained. 

[ am. not one of those intrepid ad- 
mirers of antiquity, whom a verse of 
Homer consoles for every thing ; 
neither could I ever comprehend the 
sentiment expresséd by Lucretius :— 


Suave mari magno, turbantibus wquora 
venlis, 

E terra magnum alterius spectare la- 
borem. 


So far from receiving pleasure from 
contemplating on shore the shipwreck 
of others, I feel pain myself.when I be- 
hold my fellow-creatures in distress : 
the muses have then no power over 
me, unless it be that which excites pity 
for misfortunes. God forbid that I 
should fall at the present day, intothose 
declamations which have broughtsuch 
calamities upon our country ; but if 
I had ever thought, with men for 
whose character and talents I have 
otherwise the highest respect, that an 
absolute government is the best of all 
governments, a few months’ residence 
in Turkey would have completely 
eured me of that opinion. 

The travellers who are content to 
visit civilized Europe are extremely 
fortunate: they penetrate not into 
those once celebrated regions where 
the heart is wounded at every step ; 
where living ruins every moment 
divert the attention from the ruins of 
stone and marble. In vain. would 
yon give full scope in Greece to the 
illusions of the imagination: the 
mourntul truth incessantly pursues 
you. Cabins of dried mud more fit 
for the abode of brute animals than 
of man; women and children in rags, 
running away at the approach of the 
stranger and the janissary; the af- 
frighted goats themselves scouring 
over the hills, aud the dogs alone re- 
maining to receive you with : their 
barkingsuch is the scene that dis- 
pels the charm which fancy would 
fain throw- over the objects betore 
you. 

The Peloponnese is a desert :. since 
the Russian expedition, the Turkish 
yoke has borne with encreased weight 
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on the inhabitants of the Morea; 
part of its population bas’ been 
slaughtered by the Albanians, No- 
thing meets the eye but. villages de- 
stroyed with. fire and sword. In the 
towns, as at Misitra, whole :suburbs 
are deserted; and I have often» tra- 
velled tifteen leagues in the country 
without coming to a single habitation. 
Grinding oppression, outrages of every 
kind complete the destruction of 
agriculture and haman life. To 
drive a Greek peasant from his cabin, 
to carry off his wife and children, to 
put him to death on the slightest pre- 
text, is mere sport with the lowest 
aga of the most insignificant village. 
Reduced to the lowest depth of mi- 
sery, the Morean abandons his native 
land, and. repairs. to Asia in quest of 
a lot less severe. Vain hope! He 
cannot escape his destiny: he there 
finds other cadis and other pachas, 
even in the sands of Jordan, and in 
the deserts of Palmyra. 

Attica, with somewhat less wretch- 
edness, is not less completely en- 
slaved. Athens is under the imme- 
diate protection of the chief of the 
black eunuchs of the seraglio. A dis- 
dar or governor is the representative 
of the’ monstrous protector among ‘the 
people ot Solon. This disdar resides 
in the citadel, filled with the master- 
pieces of Phidias and Ictinus, without 
enquiring what nation left these re- 
mains behind it, without deigning 
to step beyond the threshold of the 
mean habitation which he has built 
for himself under the ruins of the 
monuments of Pericles: except yery 
rarely when this automaton shuffles 
to the door of his den, squats cross- 
legged on a dirty carpet, and while 
the smoke from. hispipe ascends be- 
tween the columns of the temple of 
Minerva, eyes with yacant stare the 
shores of Salamis and the sea of 
Kpidaurus. 

You would suppose that Greece 
herself intended, by the mourning 
which she wears, to aynounce the 
wretchedness of her children. . The 
country in general is uncultivated, 
bare, maonotonous, wild, and the 
ground ofa yellow hue, the colour of 
withered herbage. ‘There are no 
rivers that deserve the appellation ; 
but small streams and torrents which 
are dry in summer. No farm-houses, 
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or scarcely any, are to be seen in the 
country; you observe no husband- 
mien, you'meet no carts, no teams of 
oxen. Nothing can be more me- 
lancholy than never ta\be able to 
discover the marks of modern wheels, 
where you still perceive in the rock 
the traces of ancient ones. A few 
peasants in tunics, with red caps on 
their heads, like the galley-slaves at 
Marseilles, dolefully wish you as they 
ass you Kali spera, good morning. 
efore them they drive asses or small 
horses with rough coats, which are 
sufficient to carry their scanty rustic 
equipage, or the produce of their 
vineyard. Bound this desolate region 
with a sea almost as solitary; place 
on the declivity of a rock a dilapi- 
dated watch-tower, a forsaken con- 
vent; let a minaret rise from the 
midst of the desert to announce the 
empire of slavery; let a berd of 
goats, or a number of sheep, browse 
upon a cape among columns in ruins ; 
Jet the turban of a Turk put the 
herdsmen to flight, and render the 
road still more lonely; and yon will 
have an. accurate idea of the picture 
which Greece now presents. 
Inquiries have been made into the 
causes of the decline of the Roman 
empire: a fair field: is open for the 
writer; who would investigate the 
causesthat hastened the fall of Greece. 
‘The decline of Athens and Sparta 
was not owing to. the same reasons 
that occasioned the ruin of Rome: 
they were not crushed by their own 
weight and by the magnitude of their 
empire; neither can it be asserted 
that they perished by. their wealth. 
The gold of the allies and the abun- 
dance which commerce diffused at 
Athens, were, at the highest, but 
trifling; never were there seen among 
their citizens examples of those co- 
jossal fortunes which announce a 
change of manners;* and the state 
was always so poor, that the Kings of 
Asia contributed to support it, or to 
defray the expence of its edifices. 
With respect to Sparta, though the 
wealth of the Persians might corrupt 
a few individuals, yet the republic 





* Great fortunes, such as that of 
Herodes Atticus were not accumu- 
lated at Athens, till the time of the 
Roman einpire. 
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itself was never raised above indi. 
gence. 

As the primary cause then of the 
fall of the Greeks, I should assign the 
war which the two republics waged 
with each other after they had con- 
quered the Persians. Athens ceased 
to exist as a state, from the moment 
that it was taken by the Lacedemo- 
nians. An absolute conquest puts an 
end to the existence of a nation, 
by whatever name it may be after. 
wards known in history. The vices 
of the Athenian government paved 
the way to the victory of Lacedzemon. 
A purely democratic state is the worst 
of all governments, when it has to 
contend with a powerful enemy, and 
one single will is necessary for the 
safety of the country. Nothing could 
be more deplorable than the infatua- 
tion of the people of Athens, while 
the Spartans were at their gates.— 
Alternately banishing and recalling 
the citizens, who alone were able to 
save the state, and complying with 
the suggestions of factious orators, 
they shared the fate which they had 
deserved by their follies; and if 
Athens was not razed to the ground, 
it owed its preservation solely to the 
respect of the conquerors for its an. 
cient virtues, 

Lacedemon, now triumphant, 
found in her turn, the principal cause 
of her ruin in her own institutions, 
Modesty, wh:ch an extraordinary Jaw 
had expressly trampled under foot in 
order to preserve that modesty, was 
finally overthrown by this very law. 
The women of Sparta, who exposed 
themselves half naked to the view of 
the other sex, became the most corrupt 
in Greece : and nothing was left to the 
Lacedemonians of all their unnatural 
laws, but debauchery and cruelty. 
Cicero, who was an eye-witness of 
the pastimes of the Spartan boys, re- 
presents them as tearing each other 
in pieces with teeth and nails. And 
what end was answered by these 
brutal institutions? Did they prc+ 
serve the independence of Sparta? 
It was not worth while to educate 
men like ferocious beasts, for the 
purpose of obeying the tyrant Nabis, 
and becoming slaves to the Romans. 

The best principles may be carried 
to excess aud become dangerous. 
Lyourgus, by extirpating ambitign in 
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Lacedemon, designed to save the re- 
public, but actually occasioned its 
ruin. Had the Spartans, after the 
humiliation of Athens, reduced Greece 
into Lacedzmonian provinces, they 
would perhaps have made themselves 
the masters of the universe: a con- 
jecture the more probable, since, 
without any pretension to these high 
destinies, they shook, in Asia, weak 
as they were, the empire of the great 
king. Their successive victories would 
have prevented the erection, in the 
co it to of Greece, of any 
powerful monarchy, for the conquest 
of the republics. rine am by in- 
corporating with herself the nations 
vanquished by her arms, wonld have 
crushed Philipin his cradle; the great 
men who were her enemies, would 
have been her subjects; and Alex- 
ander, instead of being born under a 
monarehy, would have sprung like 
Cesar from the bosom of a republic. 
Instead of being actuated by this 
aspiring spirit, and this preservative 
ambition, the Lacedzemonians, con- 
tent with having set up thirty tyrants 
at Athens, immediately returned to 
their valley, out of that love of ob- 
scurity inculcated by their laws. In 
this respect, a nation is net like an in- 


dividual; that moderation in fortune, 
and that fondness for repose, which 
may be very becoming in a citizen, 
will never do for a state.’ Never 
ought it, indeed, to engage in an 


impious war; never should it pur- 
chase glory at the price of injustice ; 
but not to know how to profit by its 
position, how to honour, to aggran- 
dize, and to strengthen itself, is ra- 
ther a deficiency of genius than a 
Virtuous sentiment in a nation. 

What was the consequence of this 
conduct in the Spartans? Macedonia 
soon became mistress of all Greece : 
Philip dictated laws to the council of 
Amphyctions. On the other hand, 
the feeble empire of Laconia founded 
only on military renown, and not 
supported by real strength, fell to the 
ground, Epaminondas appeared: the 
Lacedzmonians, defeated at Leuctra, 
were obliged to enter into a long 
justification of themselves before the 
conqueror; and heard this cruel ob- 
servation: ‘* We have put an end to 
your Laconic eloquence!” Nos brevi 
eloguentie vestree finem imposuimus. 

Unxiversat Mac. Vou. XVIII. 
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The Spartans must then have been 
sensible how advantageous it would 
have been for them to have combined 
all the cities of Greece into one state ; 
to have ‘numbered Epaminondas 
among their generals and their citi- 
zens. The secret of their weakness 
being once known, all was irretriev- 
ably lost; and Philopemen com- 
pleted what Epaminondas had begun. 
Here we have a memorable ex- 
ample of the superiority which letters 
give to one nation over another, when 
that nation has besides displayed mili- 
tary virtues. It may be asserted that 
the battles of Leuctra and Mantinea 
effaced the name of Sparta from the 
earth ; whereas Athens, though taken 
by the Lacedzemonians, and plun- 
dered by Sylla, still retained her em- 
pire. She had the gratification to see 
those Romans, by whom she had 
been conquered, thronging to her 
bosom, and making it, their pride to 
be accounted her sons: one assumed 
the surname of Atticus ; another de- 
clared himself the disciple of Plate 
and Demosthenes. The Latin Muses, 
Lucretiis, Horace, and Virgil, in- 
cessantly celebrate the praises of the 
Queen of Greece. “I forgive the 
living for the sake of the dead,” ex- 
claimed the greatest of the Czsars, 
when pate sm. the guilty Athenians, 
Adrian annexed to his imperial title 
that of Archon of Athens, and en- 
creased the number of the master- 
pieces of the land of Pericles. Con- 
stantine the Great was so flattered by 
the erection of a statue in honour of 
him at Athens, that he loaded the - 
city with favours. Julian shed tears 
on quitting the Academy, and when 
triumphant, he ascribed his victory 
to the Minerva of Phidias. A Chry- 
sostom, a Basil, a Cyril, came like a 
Cicero and an Atticus, to study elo- 
y omge at its source, and till the mid- 
dle ages, Athens was denominated 
the School of Science and of Genius. 
When Europe was roused from bar-, 
barism, her first thought was directed 
to Athens. ‘‘ What is become of. 
Athens?” was the universal. cry: and 
when it was known that her ruins 
still existed, the learned and the in- 
genious flocked thither as if they had 
discovered the lost ashes of a parent. 
How different from this renown is 
that derived from arms alone! While 
2Q 
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the name of Athens is in every mouth, 
Sparta is totally forgotten. We see 
her under Tiberius, plead and lose a 
petty cause against the Messenians ; 
we read, twice over, the passage in 
Tacitus, to make sure that it is to the 
celebrated Lacedemonian he alludes. 
Some centuries afterwards we find a 
Lacedeemonian guard about the person 
of Caracalla; a dismal honour which 
seems to shew that the offspring of 
Lycurgus still retained their ferocity. 

At length Sparta was transformed, 
under the Greek empire into a ridi- 
culous principality, whose rulers as- 
sumed the title of despots, an epithet 
since become synonimous with that 
of tyrants ; and a banditti, who assert 
themselves to be the genuine de- 
scendants of the Lacedzemonians, con- 
stitute at present all the glory of 
Sparta. 

I have not seen enough of the mo- 
dern Greeks to venture to form an 
Opinion respecting their character. 
Full well I know how easy it is to 
slander the unfortunate; nothing is 
more natural than for those who are 
secure from ali danger, tosay: ‘* Why 
do they not break the yoke under 
which they groan?” Any man may 
express in his own chimney corner 
these lofty sentiments, and this proud 
spirit of independence. Besides, de- 
cisive opinions abound in an age when 
nothing is doubted of but the exist- 
ence of God. But as the general 
opinions which we form of nations 
are very often contradicted by ex- 
perience, I shall beware of forming 
yr 6 I merely think that there is 
stil] abundance of genius in Greece: 
J even think that eur masters in every 
fine still reside there: just as I con- 
ceive that human nature stil] preserves 
its superiority at Rome; by which, I 
would not be understood to say that 
superior men are now to be found in 
that city. 

But, at the same time, I fear that 
the Greeks are not too well disposed 
to break their chains. If even the 
were released from the tyranny which 
oppresses them, they would not lose 
in a moment the marks of their 
fetters. They have not only been 
crushed beneath the weight of des- 
potism, but for these two thousand 
years they have been a superannuated 
and degraded nation. They haye not 
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been renovated, like the rest of Eue 
rope, by barbarous nations; and the 
very nation which has conquered 
them has contributed to their corrup- 
tion. That nation has not introduced 
among them the rude and savage 
manners of the natives of the north, 
but the voluptuous customs of south- 
ern climes. To say nothing of the 
religious crime which the Greeks 
would have committed in abjurin 
their altars, they would have gain 
nothing by the adoption of the Koran. 
In the book of Mahomet, there is no 
principle of civilization, no precept 
that can impart elevation to the cha- 
racter: that book inculcates neither 
a hatred of tyranny, nor a love of in- 
dependence. In embracing the re- 
ligion of their rulers, the Greeks 
would have renounced the arts, sci- 
ences, and Jetters, to become the sol- 
diers of fortune, and blindly obey the 
caprice of an absolute sovereign. 
They would have spent their lives in 
ravaging the world, or in slumbering — 
on a carpet among women and per- 
fomes. 

The same impartiality which obliges 
me to speak of the Greeks with the 
respect which is due to misfortune, 
would have prevented me from treat 
ing the Turks with the severity which 
I do, had I seen among them any 
thing besides the abuses which are too 
common among conquering nations. 
Unfortunately republican soldiers are 
hot more just masters than the sa- 
tellites of a despot ; and a pro-consul 
was not less rapacious than a pacha.* 





* The Romans, tike the Turks, fre- 
quently reduced those whom they had 
conquered to slavery. Bot if I may 
be allowed to say what I think, in my 
opinion this system of slavery was one 
of the causes of the superiority of the 
great men of Athens and Rome over 
those of modern times. It is certain 
that you cannot exercise all the fa- 
culties of the mind except when you 
are relieved from the material cares 
of life; and you are not wholly re- 
lieved from these eares, but in coun- 
tries where the arts, trades, and do- 
mestic occupations are relinquished 
to slaves. ‘The service of the man 


whom you bire, who leaves you when 
he pleases, whose negligenee or whose 
vices you are obliged to put up with, 
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But the Turks are not ordinary op- 
pressors, though they have found 
apologists. A proconsul might be a 


monster of lust, of avarice and of leather sack and 


cruelty, but all the proconsuls did not 
delight, systematically and from a 
spirit of religion, in overthrowing the 
monuments of civilization and the 
arts, in cutting down trees, in destroy- 
ing harvests, nay, even whole gene- 
rations; and this is done by the Turks 
evety day of their lives. Is it con- 
ceivable that there should exist tyrants 
so absurd as to oppose every, improve- 
ment in things of the first necessity ? 
A bridge fails down; it is not built 
up again. A man repairs his house ; 
he becomes the victim of extortion. 
I have seen Greek captains run the 
risk of shipwreck with their tattered 
sails, rather than mend them ; so ap- 
prehensive.are they lest their industry 
should excite suspicions of affluence. 
Finally, had I found in the Turks 
free and virtuous citizens at home, 
though ungenerous to conquered na- 
tions, I had been silent, and secretly 
sighed over the imperfection of hu- 
man nature: but to behold in one 
and the same person the tyrant of the 
Greeks and the slave of the Grand 
Signor ; the executioner of a defence- 





cannot be compared with the service 
of him whose: life and death are in 
your hands. It is likewise certain 
that the habit of absolute command 
imparts an elevation to the mind, and 
* a dignity to the manners which can 
never be acquired in the equality of 
our cities. But let us not regret this 
superiority of the ancients, since it 
was not to be purchased but at the 
expence of the liberty of mankind, 
and let us bless Christianity, which 
has burst the bonds and broken the 
fetters of servitude. 
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less people, and the servile wretch 

whom a pacha has the power to 

lunder of | his property. to tie up ina 

row into the sea— 

this indeed was too much, and I know 

not the brute but what I would prefer 
to such a man. 

The reader will perceive that I did 
not indulge on Cape Sunium in the 
most romantic ideas—ideas which, 
nevertheless, the beauty of the scene 
might be expected to excite. Being 
on the point of quitting Greece, 
naturally reviewed the history of that 
country, I strove to discover in the 
ancient prosperity of Sparta and 
Athens, the cause of their present de- 

radation, and in their present lot 
the germs of their future destiny. 
The oe of the sea against the 
rock gradually growing more violent, 
apprized me that the wind had risen, 
and that it was time to continue my 
voyage. I awoke Joseph and his 
companion. We went down to the 
vessel, where our sailors had already 
made the necessary preparations for 
our departure. We stood out to sea, 
and the breeze which blew from the 
land rapidly wafted us towards Zea. 
As we withdrew from the shore, the 
columns of Sunium appeared more 
beautiful above the waves: we could 
perfectly distinguish them on _ the 
azure sky, from their extreme white- 
ness‘and the serenity of the night. 
We were at a considerable distance 
from the Cape when we could still 
hear the breaking of the surges against 
the foot of the rock, the murmuring 
of the wind among the juniper-trees, 
and the chirping of the grasshoppers, 
the only modern inhabitants of the 
ruins of the temple. These were the 
last sounds that met my ear on the 
shores of Greece. : 





NEGLECTED BIOGRAPHY.—(No. XT) 


** Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

** The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear, 
*¢ Full many a flow’r is born to blush unseen, 
“ And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


GRAY. 


Tusser, the Author of « Five Hun- dred Points of good Husbandry were, 


dred Points of good Husbandry.” 


at one time, in the hands 


of every 


IEW of our old writers have been reader. They are indeed even now 
-more unjustly neglected of late as curious from the picture of raral 


years than Tusser, whose Five.Hun- 





manners durivg the period in which 
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the author wrote, as they are valuable 
for the excellent agricultural informa- 
tion to be gleaned from their perusal. 
Of the author little more is now 
known than is to be drawn from his 
own poetical memoir. He was born 
at Rivenhall, in Essex, educated first 
as a chorister at Wallingford castle, 
and St. Paul’s; then under the cele- 
brated Nicholas Udall, at Eton, and 
lastly at Trinity-hall, Cambridge.— 
Hence he was received into the family 
of Lord Paget, and resided for seve- 
ral years at court with his patron, till, 
as he himself tells us, 
*© When court ’gan frown, and strife in 
town, 
And lords and knights saw heavy sights, 
Then took I wife, and led my life 
In Suffolk soil:’” 


Katwade, on the river Stour, was the 
place of his retirement, where he 
married, and commenced farmer. 
Tusser appears to have been fortu- 
nate in his first choice, for he always 
mentions his consort in terms of ap- 
tobation and respect. Her ill health, 
owever, obliged him to remove near 
the sea, and he fixed on Ipswich, 
where he met with “honest men,” 
and “much friendship.” His wife 
did not recover; and, at her death, 
removing into Norfolk, he encoun- 
tered another lady, whose hand he 
solicited and obtained. This second 
marriage was not attended with the 
expected happiness, for the lady was 
young, gay, and expensive, qualities 
which neither suited Tusser’s habits 
nor finances. Henext dwelt at West 
Dirram, where he received great kind- 
ness and attention from Sir Richard 
Southwell,* of whom he speaks with 
gratitude apparently as sipcere as 
praiseworthy. At the death of his 
atron he removed to Norwich, where 
e was seized with a violent fit of ill- 
ness, and, for change of air, retired 
to Fairsted, in Essex. Here he be- 
came tithe farmer, an office for which 
he was but ill adapted. 





* This person we believe to be a 
descendant from Robert Southwell, 
Esq. serjeant-at-law, and in commis- 
sion of the peace for the county of 
Suffolk, during the reign of Hen. VIII, 
He died Sept. 27,1514, and was buried 
in .the parish church of Barnham, in 
that county. 


(OcToner 


Finding his new employment nei- 
ther pleasant nor profitable, he re- 
moved 


«© To London straight, to hope and wait 
For better chance.” 


But fortune never smiled on him or 
his undertakings; for although he 
appears to have been better pleased 
with his situation here than heretofore, 
he was soon (in 1575) compelled to 
quit the metropolis on account of the 
plague which was then raging with 

reat violence. He retired to Cam- 

ridge a second time, and found re- 
fuge at his old hall, Trinity, which he 
commends as the 

** College best of all the rest.” 


From this period the events of Tus- 
ser’s jife, if any worthy of record oc- 
curred, are buried in obscurity, for 
here his own description concludes. 
He returned perhaps to London, and 
there died, as we conjecture, about 
the year 1585.f 

Tusser appears to have lived the 
victim of misfortune. Without ex- 
travagance to dissipate his income, 
and certainly with a good theoretical 
knowledge of his profession, he was 
uniformly unsuccessful. The culti- 
vated mind of a literary man; and, 
above all, of a poet, could ill brook 
the society of the farmers and countr 
squires of that day, nor was the task 
of a bailiff compatible with the gene- 
rous spirit of the gentleman. The 
consequence was, that Tusser rather 
injured than benefited his finances by 
his speculations, and probably died as 
he lived a discontented and unhappy 
man, 

Tusser first published his Husban- 
dry in a very compressed form, A 
Hundredth good Points of Husbandrie, 
1557. This he enlarged and correct- 
ed in 1573, under its present title, 
Five Hundred Points, &c. which pass- 
ed through several editions, the best 
of which are 4to. 1580, and 4to. 1585. 

In 1710, a Mr. Daniel Hiiman, 
published what he termed Tusser fe- 
divivus, but this is only a calendar of 





t It has been usually asserted that 
he died at a very advanced age, about 
1580; but the editor of the new edi- 
tion states his opinion to bg iv favour 
of the date in the text, and, we believe, 
with justice. 
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the twelve months, with a prose com- 
mentary by the editor. It did not 
meet with encouragement, for in 
1744 a new title-page was necessary 
to get off the remaining part of the 
impression. 

We have said thus much of honest 
old Tusser and his work, from the 

robability of his book being shortly 
in the hands of. most of our readers, 
since a new and greatly enlarged edi- 
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tion has just appeared. We have 
looked carefully over this volume, 
and can safely recommend it as afford- 
ing a curious portrait of the agricul- 
ture of England during the reign of 
Elizabeth, at the same time that a vast 
quantity of excellent practical instruc- 
tion may be gleaned from the notes of 
the new editor, who has executed his 
task in a manner very creditable to 
himself, and useful to the work. 


CRITICISM. 


«* Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


Diurnat Reapines ; being Lessons 
for every Day in the Year : com- 
piled from the most roa ree Au- 
thorities, and calculated to combine 
Entertainment with Instruction.— 
1 vol. pp. 580, price 6s, bound, 
1812. Sherwood and Co. 

H1S is incomparably the cheapest 

volume that has ever come be- 
neath our observation. Six hundred 
closely printed pages for six shillings, 
and neatly bound also, are curiosities 
in modern literature which deserve 
to be commemorated. ‘The matter 
contained in this one volume, might 

be easily diffused through four’of a 

modern novel, for which said four, 

a bookseller would" feel no ‘‘ com- 

punctious. visitings cf nature” in de- 

‘manding thirty, shillings from: the 

pockets ofthe public: and with those 

thirty shillings, it would be thirty 
chances to one. if one-thirtieth part 
‘the same intrinsic value would be 
purchased, as with the six that are 
required to obtain possession of these 

Diurnal Readings. : 
Having thus done due justice to 

the economy with which the present 

work has been presented to the public, 
we are now equally inclined to do 
justice to the ability with which it 
has been compiled. The author's 
name is not prefixed, nor have we 
heard who he is : -but as we can very 
honestly pay him the tribute of our 
applause, we wish we could know to 
whom we give it. One feature of 
novelty pervades this selection, which 
we think entitled to great commend- 
ation, because it is the means of ob- 
viating a very common fault in similar 
compilations, from Enfield’s Speaker 
down to Mylius’ Class-book. The 


fault, we méan, is that of retaining 
the same passages from the. same 
authors: differently disposed, per~« 
haps, but still the same. Thus you 
cannot open one of these sort of 
works but you surely find, ** To be, 
or not to be.”—** Most potent, grave, 
and reverend signiors.”—** It must 
be so, Plato, thou reason’st well.”— 
** An. please your honour, quoth 
Trim.”—&c, &c. Now, though it is 
desirable to familiarise the minds of 
youth with performances conspicuous 
for taste and genius, and thus to form 
their notions to purity and excellence, 
yet, we think it no less desirable— 
indeed to speak candidly—we think 
it more desirable to give them ideas: 
to give them practical knowledge. 
To effect this seems to have been 
the aim in the present work, and so 
well has it been accomplished, that 
we will venture to say old heads may 
Jook into it and bring something away. 
In order to convey to our readers a 
distinct idea of what we mean, we 
will extract the readings for .one 
week, taken at random :— 


“No. CXC.—Monpay. 
** Eastern Conquerors, 


‘* Mahomet must be allowed to 
have possessed considerable military 
valour and skill. Hedeclared that he 
was enjoined to propagate his religion 
by the-sword, ‘ The sword,’ says 
the prophet, ‘ is the key of heaven 
and of hell: a drop of blood shed in 
the cause of God, a night spent in 
arms for him, is of more avail thaa 
two months of fasting and prayer: the 
sins of him who falls in battle, are 
forgiven; at the day of judgment, his 
wounds shall be resplendent as. yer+ 
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milion, and odoriferous as musk; and — “* Nadir Shah, now so weil known 


the loss of his limbs shall be supplied 
by the wings of angels and cherubims.’ 


‘With such incentives, it is no wonder whose death he 
that his disciples were insensible to throne. His government was despotic 


danger, and always alert for attack 


by the title of Kouli Kian, was ruler 
of Persia under an infant emperor, on 


was elected to the 


and tyrannical, and he formed a de. 


and slaughter. He fought in person sign of murdering all the principal 


at nine battles, and in ten years, fifty 
enterprises of war were achieved by 


him or his officers. 


** Jenghis Khan possessed a genius 
capable of conceiving great and ar- 
duous designs, and a prudence equal 
to their exécution; he had a natural 
and pefsuasive eloquence, a degree of 
patience which enabled him to endure 
and to overcome fatigue, an admirable 

- temperance, and a penetrating mind, 
‘that instantly conceived the measures 
proper to be adopted on every occa- 
sion. His military talents appeared, 
in his successfully introducing strict 


trated the royal 
two of the cons 


claimed, ‘ Spare 
you all." * No,’ 


diately severed 
body.—Rodinson. 


dicipline and asevere police among 


the Tartars, who till that time were 
unusual to any restraint. And, thaugh 
some of his own children and princes 
of the blood were Christians, some« 
Jews, and some Mahometans, they 


Persians. The project, however, was 
discovered, and they assembled to 
take revenge. Five of them _pene- 


enclosure, when the 


emperor, in defending himself, slew 


pirators, but a third 


giving him a mortal wound, he ex- 


me, and I will pardon 
replied one of -the 


assailants, ‘ thou hast never shewn 
mercy to any one, and we will now 
show none to thee.’ And he imme- 


his head from his 


“No. CXCI.—Tvespay. 
** Analogy between Plants and Animals. 
“* The powers of growth and the 
propagation of their respective spe- 
cies, are possessed in common, both 
by animals and vegetables, The first 


incurred no mark of his disapproba- step taken by nature fowards endow- 
ing a creature with motion, consti- 


tion. 


“‘Timour Bek exposed his person in 
every formidable engagement, and for animal and ve 
his victories he has been placedamong the chain of 
the illustrious murderers of the human 
race, under the name of Tameriane. 
He was the first in his family who 


tutes the connection between the 
vag kingdoms: and 
iDgs 


is linked by the 


oyster and the yarious kinds of zoo- 
phytes, or vegetable substances pos- 
sessing animation, of which the poly. 


wore a crown, and he made himself pus ranks as the first of plants, and 
master of three empires. In his person Jast of animals. 


he was tall and corpulent; but he was 
maimed in one hard, and lame on the 
right side. The motto which he chose 


for his seal was ‘1 am sincere and nations; but the 
plain.” He was fond of history, and the families, cann 
was exceedingly well acquainted with adjusted. 


the state of different countries, pro- 


vinces, and cities. He was penetrat- dern, have indul 


ing, subtle, close, and dissembling; 
jast, from inclination, and liberal, 


Difference of forma- 


tion and the power of moving from 
one place to avother, seem to con- 
stitute the most remarkable discrimi- 


limits which divide 
ot be very accurately 


The poets, both ancient and mo- 


ged in the pleasing 


fiction of attributing to vegetables, 
many of the properties, passions, and 


from habit. On the other hand, am- actions, of animals.- The external 
bition, had extinguished in him every form of some plat 
sense of humanity; war, had familiar- to a curious dec 


ized him to bloodshed; and his re- 


ligious zeal, had inspired him witha a second a wasp 


ernel, an implacable, and a pernicious 


fanaticism. The most 


trait in the character of this man, was 


its leads at first view 
eption. One of the 


flowers of theorchis resembles a bee, 


, and a third, still 


more uncommon, is like a spider. 


remarkable Several insects of the santis genus 


are so exactly similar to a cluster of 


his conviction of his own insufficiency, leaves, in their form and colour, that 


and his firm persuasion of being in- 


they are called by the sailors, whe 


debted for all his victories to Divine find them in the woods, walking leaves. 
When the tentacula of the sea ane- 
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mone are extended, and they are 
themselves expanded to their greatest 
dimensions, they bear so strong a re- 
semblance to a flower, that they were 
long supposed by naturalists to be 
vegetables. 

** Ifthe structure and properties of 
lants and animals be more particu- 
arly examined, their resemblarice will 

appear yet more curious. The former 
are covered with a bark, which re- 
sembles the coat of the latter. Like 
the hair of animals and the feathers of 
birds, leaves are renewed at certain 
seasons. Some are clad with coarse 
garments to resist severity of weather; 
others with a more flinisy raiment. 
The branches and tendrils of the hop, 
the vine, and the ivy, resemble legs 
and arms. The circulation of sap, 
like that of blood, diffuses vigour and 
nourishment to all the parts of vege- 
tables. Seeds resemble animals in 
embryo, and for number can only be 
compared to the astonishing abun- 
dance of nature in the spawn of fish. 

“ Plants possess an organical, al- 
though not a progressive motion. 
The sensitive plant is well known to 
shrink at a touch. The Venus’ fly 
trap closes its leaves the instant a fly 
settles upon them ; and the dedysarum 
girans, a native of Bengal, has the 
appearance of voluntary motion. 

“ Flowers turn towards the light 
and sun; under aserene sky they ex- 
pand, while rain and storms cause 
many of them to contract; and at 
night, they hang down their heads 
and fold up their leaves, as if yielding 
to the power of sleep. The influence 
of heat, in the vernal season, is the 
same on animals and vegetables, for, 
when birds begin to warble in the 
forests, and the finny race to move in 
the deeps, the plants shoot forth their 
flowers and propagate their kind. In 
Sweden, the wood anemone begins to 
blow when the swallow arrives; and 
the classical reader may recollect, that 
in Attica, the cuckoo and the young 
fig were called by the same name, 
from the similarity of the time in 
which they made their appearance. 


** No. CXCIL—WepneEsDay. 
“* History of a Caterpillar. 


** The subserviency to each other 
of the several series of beings; the 
order in which they appear in (hat 
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season in which alone it could answer 
the purposes of others, and the pre- 
servation of a sufficient number of 
every species amidst the apparent and 
unbounded havoc that reigns through- 
out, are equal proofs of the amazing 
and incomprehensible wisdom of him 
who formed them, and who, at one 
great fiat, called them individually 
into existence, and gave them laws 
that should preserve them. 

“ The origin of these observations, 
was my observing the other morning, 
the fate of a‘multitude of caterpillars, 
which were feeding as voluptuously 
ona cabbage leaf, as I was or the best 
produce of the garden. ‘While re- 
garding them with thoughts that every 
moment carried up my soul in praises 
to our Creator, my eyes were directed 
towards a part of the plant, about 
which a little fly was buzzing, as if 
deliberating where it should settle; 
and I was surprised to see caterpillars, 
which were twenty times its size, en- 
deavour, in their uncouth way, to get 
out of its reach, whenever it poised 
on the wing, as if going todrop. At 
length, however, the creature made its 
choice, and seated itself on the back 
of one of the largest of them all. It 
was in vain the unhappy reptile en- 
deavoured to dislodge the enemy. Its 
contortions soon became violent, and 
denoted great pain. They had, been 
repeated several times, at short in- 
tervals, when at length I observed, 
that each of them was in consequence 
of a stroke given by the fly. And 
when the insect, wantonly cruel as 
might naturally appear to an unex- 
perienced observer, had inflicted thirty 
or forty of these wounds, it took its 
flight with a visible triumph. 

** T ordered a servant to take up the 
leaf, and wiping off the other cater- 
pillars that were feeding on it, I con- 
veyed this one home upon it. The 
creature has been fed with care, and I 
have had an opportunity of observing 
the progress of the eggs deposited in 
its body. ‘Phey have all hatched into 
small, oblong, rapacious worms, and 
have, from the moment of their ap- 
pearance, fed on the flesh of the cater- 
pillar’s body, without either wounding 
rts organs of respiration or digestion, 
or any of the parts necessary to life, 
while the unhappy creature has con- 
tinued to eat voraciously. By this 
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means they have been supplied with death cry, and the execution is de- 
sufficient nourishment, and being ar- ferred, only while preparation is made 
rived at full growth, and the period of for the most dreadful cruelty. The 
their first change, theyare eating their victim is first stripped, then fastened 
way out at the sides of the animal in to’posts fixed in the ground, his legs 
which they have so long lived, and being asunder, and his hands extend. 
that with a sure presage of its destruc- ed. In this.posture he is daubed with 
tion. . To conclude the history, the pitch and burnt for some time, when 
worms are no sooner out of. the body they all, men, women, and children, 
of the wretched animal, than each assemble around him, each torturing 
spins a web infinitely finer than the him in what manner he pleases, and 
silk-worm’s, and inthis state passes striving to exceed the others in ¢ru- 
the rest necessary to its appearance in elty; after which, be is either shot 
a winged form; and, as the caterpillar with arrows, or enclosed in dry bark, 
appears easy during their living in it, to which they set fire. They then 
we cannot be certain whatarethe sen- leave him on the frame, and in, the 
sations it may undergo, but though evening run from cabin to cabin si- 
one individual may thus be lost with- perstitiously striking, with small twigs) 
out answering the general end of its the walls, furniture, and roof, in order 
production, it provides means of life to prevent his'spirit remaining to re« 
to thirty or forty animals, which venge their cruelties. The day and 
otherwise might not have been brought night following are spent in festivity, 
inte existence.—Inspector. ** This is the most common method 
« er of murdering their prisoners; | but 
ai No. CXCHI-—Tuurspay. _ Sometimes they fasten them toa stake 
Savage Cruelty to conquered Enemies. and make a fire round them, gradually 
“« The Indians of North America, i®creasing it so as to consume them 
after a successful attack, manage so as only by. degrees; at others, they scald 
to approach their village towards the them to death; and at others, they 
evening. ‘The next morning, as soon tear their flesh, and cut off their fingers 
as it is light, they paint:the faces of and toes, joint by joint. An instance 
their prisoners with various colours, !5 0? record, in which a prisoner was 
put into their hands a white staff xed in the-ground, leaving one his 
tasselled with the tails of deer, and head above the surface; asmall fire 
adorn their heads with feathers. The Was first kindled and at a_ distance, 
war captain then gives as many yells as then a more near and fierce ones 
he has taken scalps and prisoners, and and ‘so on till the eyes started from 
the whole village assemble. As soon their sockets, and. the brains were 
as the warriors appear, they are met literally boiled. ; 
by young men with calumets in their ‘* A circumstanne: still more éx- 
hands, who proceed to examine the traordinary is, that if the sufferer be 
prisoners, and conduct them in tri- an Indian, there seems, during’ the 
umph to the cabin, in which they are whole process, a contest, as to» Wie- 
to receive their doom. ther his tormentors: shall ‘exceed’ in 
“* The owner of this cabin has the inflicting the most horrid pains; orhe 
power of determining their fate, in despising them. Not a’ groan, fot 
though it is frequently left to women a sign, not a single distortion of 'coun- 
who have lost a husband, son, or bro- tenance escapes him, even in the midst 
ther, in the war, and in this case it is of his'torments. Weare assured, that 
not unusal to adopt individuals in the he recounts his) own exploits, tells 
stead of those deceased. Tvod is pro- them the’ cruelties he has .inflieted 
vided the captives, and in the in- upon their countrymen, *threatens 
stances in which life is to be spared, them that his death willbe fevenged 
the parties are unbound, and led to by his own tribe, and even reproaches 
the cabin of the person into whose them for their ignorance in the artof 
family they are adopted, where they tormenting, pointing out methods of 
are received withall imaginable marks more exquisite torture, and directing 
of kindness, to the more sensible parts of his body. 
“* If death is denounced, the whole | ‘‘ The scalps of their enemies are 
village immediately commence the contidered as the greatest trophies of 
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bravery, and they are accordingly ex- 
posed in theif houses, They have days 
appointed when the young warriors 
solemnly obtain new.names or titles 
of honour from their chiefs; and these 
are bestowed according to the person's 
achievements. in way, of which. the 
nuinber of his scalps are the evidence, 
—Smith. 
** No. CXCIV.—Faripay. 
Anecdotes of Guy and Buxton. 


“Guy, the founder of that noble 
edifice which bears his tiame, was a 
bookseller in Stock’s market, between 
Cornhill and Lombard-street. He 
had a maid servant, whom he agreed 
to marry, and, preparatory to his nup- 
tials; he’ had ordered the pavement 
before his door to be mended as far as 
@ particular stone, which he marked. 

hile her master was out, the maid 
who was innocently looking on the 
puters ‘at work, saw a broken place 
which they had not repaired, and men- 
tioned it to them; but they told her 
that Mr. Guy had directed them not 
td’ Zo''so far. “‘ Well,’ says she, ‘ do 

ou mend it; tell him I bade you, and 
know he will not be angry.’ It hap- 
ened, however, that the poor gir] 
ad presumed too much on her in- 
fluence over her wary lover, for Guy, 
enraged to find his orders exceeded, 
renounced the matrimonial scheme, 
‘and ‘resolved upon perpetuating his 
name by building ‘and endowing a 
hospital. 

“ Phis man -was so complete a pat- 
tern of economy, that the celebrated 
Vulture Hopkins once called upon 
him to have a lesson on the art of 
saving. Being, introduced .into the 

arlour, Guy, not knowing his visitor, 

ighted a candle; but when Hopkins 
said, ‘Sir, 1 always thought my elf 
rfect in the art of getting. and hus- 
ding money, but being informed 
that you far exceed me, | have taken 
the liberty of waiting upon you tobe 
satisfied on this subject :’ Guy replied, 
* If that is all your business, we can as 


well talk it over in the dark,’ and im- 


mediately put out-the candle. This 
was evidence sufficient for Hopkins, 
who. acknowledged Guy to be his 
sjnaster, aud took bis leave. 

Jedidiah Baxton was a poor peasant 
of Deibyshire, ‘who could neither 
yead nor write. So. great, however, 

Dniversat Mac. Vou. XVIII. 


were his natural talents for calculation, 
that he was_reinarkable for his Know~ 
ledge of numbers, and on thése ob- 
jects his attention was, so constantly 
rivetted that he was often totally ab- 
stracted from external objects. 

** If any space of time was mention. 
ed, he would presently inform the 
company that it contained ‘so many 
mjnutes; and if any distance, he 
would assign the number of hair 
breadths in it, even though no question 
was put to him. pha. 

‘** A person who had heard of these 
astonishing éfforts of memory; once 
asked him the following question 
‘Ifa field is 423 yards long, and 883 
broad, what is the area?’ After the 
figures were read to him distinctly, ‘he 
in two minutes gave the true product, 
162,009 yards, the proposer’ havi 
obseryed by his watch how long each 
operation took him. The same’ per- 
son asked, ‘how many barley cofns 
would reach eight miles? In a mi- 
nute anda half he answered, 1,520,640, 
The next question was, supposing the 
distance between London and York 
to be ‘204 miles, * how many times 
will a coach whee! turn round in that 
space, allowing the circumference of 
that wheel to be six yards?’ . In thir- 
teen minutes he answered, 59,840 
times. } 

** ‘This extraordinary man would 
stride over a pjece of land, or a field, 
and tell the contents of it, as accu- 
rately as if he had measured-it by the 
chain. In this manner he measured 
the whole lordship of Elmeton, con- 
sisting of some thousands of acres, 
belonging to Sir John Rhedes, -and 
brought him the contents not only in 
acres, roods, and perches, but even in 
squareinches. After this, he reduced 
them, for his own amusement, into 
square hair breadths, computing about 
48 to each side of an inch, which pro- 
duced such an astonishing number as 
appeared almost incomprehensible. 


** No. CXCV.-—-SATURDAY. 
** The Study of Nature. 


*€ While other animals are confined 
within the limits prescribed by in- 
stinct, it is the privilege of man to 
carry his observations beyond his own 
immediate wants, and to contemplate 
the universe. He extends his inquiry 
‘to all the objects which surround him, 
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and he exercises his judgment and 
informs his Vaderstandl ae by ascer- 
tajning their nature, properties, and 
uses. Inthe various branches of the 
mathematics, the speculaticns of me- 
taphysies, or in searching the records 
of history, he is solely intent upon 
the opetations of his own mind, or the 
actions of himself and his fellow crea- 
turts; but, in the study of nature he 
Notices every object presented to his 
nses, and takes a general survey of 
the wide prospects of the creation. 

“The ais he breathes, the earth he 
treads, the ocean he crosses, the starry 
heavens on which he gazes, the mines 
and caverns he explores, all supply 
bim with abundant materials for re- 
search. The globe presents a most 
sublime prospect, equally worthy of 
the capacity to contemplate, and 
beautiful to the eye tobehold. The 
treasures of pature are so numerous, 
that they furnish employment for his 
greatest diligence, stimulated by the 
most,ardent curiosity, and assisted by 
the most favaurable opportunities; 
and, as she solicits him to explore her 
most secret recesses, she never fails to 
reward him with the purest gratifica- 
tions of the mind, since, at every step 
he. takes, new instances of beauty and 
variety are unfolded to bis view. 

“ The study of the works of Nature 
is in itself capahle of affording the 
most refined pleasure, and the most 
edifying inmstruetion. Every object 
with which we are surrounded, teaches 
us some useful fesson, and speaks a 
language directed to man, and toman 
alone. Its particular structure .and 
formation, convey to us a most pleas- 
ing and a most interesting truth. Its 
evident tendency to some determined 
end, marks the design of a great Cre- 
ater; and his relations are so mani- 
fest, as to point out the various links 
im the vast chain of creation. The 
works of nature have both a physical 
and amoralbuse: they enrich our lives 
with conveniencies, instruct our un- 
derstandings with important truths, 
and warm our hearts with the mots 
ardent gratitude to the Supreme Be- 





“The volume of CREATION is re- 
plete with wisdom, and is open to the 


snpenie of ali the inhabitants of the 
£ Nature speaks a language, pe- 
culiarly adapted to the inclinations 
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and capacity of the young, whose cu- 
riosity may be excited and gratified 
by turns: but profound and extensive 
inquiries are suitable to persons of 
every age, and no subject can be 
more worthy of attentive observation. 

“ The different theories of the 
earth, the generation of animals, the 
first population of the world, the per- 
ceptive power of vegetables, and the 
internal structure of the globe, are 
subjects' supported by arguments 
which rather invite assent by. their 
presley than produce conviction 

y their evidence, and which perplex 
our minds without, satisfying our 
judgment: but no one can survey the 
common appearances of nature, the 
wonders of the heavenly bodies, and 
the productions of the earth and seas, 
withoyt arriving at some. accurate 
conclusions as to their origin and 
design, and without increasing his 
pleasure by discoveries to him un, 
known before, 

“* The observer of nature, examines 
all the visible works of the creation; 
he is therefore emplayed in the most 
extensive province of human know, 
ledge, and, though nature appears to 
have fixed no bounds to her produc- 
tions, still they may be reduced inte 
order, and philosophers have accord- 
ingly divided the productions of the 
globe into classes called kingdoms, 
which comprehend the. animal, the 
reectanic, aad the mineral worlds,— 

ett. 


* No. CKCVL—Sunpay, 

“* Reply to the Address of a Missio 

at a Council of the Chiefs e *t 

Siz Nations,‘ m 1805,—dy Sagnyn 

Whathah, alias Red Jacket. 

“© Friend and Brother!  \t'was the 
will of the Great Spirit, that we should 
mast togetor oo day. He ore 
things; and has given usa 
for our council, Se has omer 
garment from before the sun, aad 
caused \it to shine with. brightness 
upon us. Our eyes are opened that 
we see clearly; our ears ate unstepped, 
that we have been able to hear. dis- 
tinctly the words yon have spoken. 
For all those favours we. thank the 
Great Spirit, and him only. 

“* Brother / _ Listen to what 'we-say. 
There wasa time when our forefathers 
owned this great island. . Their seats. 


- 
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extended from the rising tothe setting 
sun: the Great Spirit had made it 
for the use of the Indians. He had 
created the buffalo, the deer, atid other 
animals for food. He haé made the 
bear and the bedver; their skins 
served us for clothing. He had-scat- 
tered. them over the country, and 
taught ug how to take thein: He had 
caused the earth to produce corn for 
bread. Ali'this be had dotie for His 
red children, beeause he loved them. 
If we had disputes about our hunting 
ground, they were generally settled 
without the’ shedding of much blood. 
But an evil day! came upon us: your 
forefathers crossed the great waters, 
and landed ‘on this island: their num- 
bers were smiail: they foundas friends, 
and notevemies,, They told us they 
had :fled from their: own country, 
through fear of wicked men; and had 
come here to enjoy their religion. 
They asked for’a small seat; we took 
pity on them, granted their request, 
aabtet sat down amongst us. We 
gave them corn and meat, and in 
retorn, they. gave us poison. The 
white people having now found our 
country, ‘tidings were sent back, and 
more came amongst us; yet we did 
not fear them. We took them to be 
friends:: they called us brothers, we 
believed them, and gave them a larger 
seat. At length their numbers so in- 
creased, that they wanted more land: 
they wanted our country, Our eyes 
were opened, and we became uneasy. 
Warts took place; Indians were hired 
to fight against Indians; and many of 
our people were destroyed. They 
also distributed liquor amongst us, 
which has slain thousands. 

“« Brother /. Once our ‘seats were 
jarge, and yours weresmall, You have 
now become a great people, and we 
have scarcely a place left to spread our 
blankets. You have got our couttry, 
but, not satisfied, you want to force 
your religion upon us. 


** Brother! Continuetolisten. You 
say you are sent to instruct us how to 
worship the Great Spirit agreeably to 
his mind, aud that if we do not take 
hold of the religion which = teach, 
we shall be unhappy hereafter. How 


do we know this to be trae# We un- 
derstand that your religion ‘is‘written 
in a book, If it was intended for us 
as well as you, why has‘not the Great 






A Te 


* 
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Spirit given it to ts; and not only to 
us, but why did he not give fo ottr 
forefathers the knowledge of that book; 
with the meanis of rightly understand. 
ing it? We ouly know what you tefl 
us about it, and having been $6 often 
deceived by the white péople, hdw 
shall we believe what they say? 

“© Brother ! Yousay there is but one 
way to worship and serve’ the Gredt 
Spirit. If there is but oné religiot, 
why do you white people differ so 
much about it> Why not all agree, 
as you can all read the book # 

** Brother! We do not understand 
these things: we are told that your 
religion was given to your forefathers, 
and has been handed down from father 
to son. We also have a reéligi 
which was given to ow forefather$, 
and has been handed dow: to ue: it 
teaches us to be thankful for all favouts 
received, to love each other, and to- be 
united: we never quarrel about ré- 
ligion. 

“* Brother! The Great Spirit’ made 
us all; bot he has niade @ gréat differ- 
ence: between his white and: his’ red 
children :—he has’ given us different 
complexions arid different customs. 
To you he has given the arts; to'these 
he has not opened our eyes. - Since 
he has made 60 great a differenicé be- 
tween us in other things, why may'he 
not have given-us-a-different religion? 
The Great Spirit does right? he Knows 
what is best for his children: 

** Brother! We do not ‘want to 
destroy your religion, or to take it 
from you. We only want to enjoy 
our own, 

‘ Brother !. We are told: that‘you 
have been preaching to the white 
people in this: place, These people 
are our neighbours, We will-wait a 
litthe, and see what effect your 
ing has» had: open them. If wé find 
it, makes \them honest, and less’ dis- 
posed to cheat Indians, we will then 
consider again of what you have said, 

“ Brother! You have vow heard our 
answer, and this is all we have tosay 
at’ present: As we are about to part, 
wé will come and take you by the 
haed: and) we hope. the Great Spirit 
will protect: you on your joarney,and 
return . emt, to your friends.’ 
Plalanthropist,” : vf 


Ab uno disce omnes. Such is the 


plat of the work, and looking at it 
2n2 
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together, we. think it one of, the 
best of the kind that has yet been 
offered to the public. It contains 
Some. pleasing selections from the 
works of living poets. 
'.. Having thus freely bestowed our 
praise, we will not conclude without 
pointing out, like true.critics, one or 
two defects which may be, easily ob- 
viated in a future ediuon, There are 
“many typographical errors, pnnoticed 
in the errata, suchas Tvacteur, p. 142, 
instead of Truiteur and some others 
At page 198, in relating the jocular 
tenure by wiichcertain. Jands are 
held at Stamford, in. Lincolnshire, it 
should have been added that the an- 
nual festival of Bul) running, in con- 
sequence of that tenure, is still, kept 
up,,much tothe disgiace of the in- 
habitants of Stamford. An account 
of the practice may be seen in the 
Beauties of England and Wales, 
vol. ii. page 807. 

We strongly object to the term 
«« Literary Wights,” (p. 192 and else- 
where) which is constantly used when 
relating anecdotes of persons dis- 
tinguished for their eminence in lite- 
rature.. The word ‘‘ wight” is mean, 
colloquial, and ludicrous: and ,who 
would think of calling.Gallileo, Des- 
cartes, Newton, &c. ‘“ Literary 
Wights ?” 


A snier Account of the Rise, 
Procress, and PatronaGE-of the 
LeaminetTon Spa Crariry, in- 
stituted for the gratuttous Relief of 
‘Invaiids ;» with short Notices. re- 
peng the Accommodation of the 

illage, Hedes, Walks, Fe. in the 
Weighbourhood, and: general Rules 
for Drinking the Leamington Wa- 
ters, &c. iminglides: 182. 
E_ learn,*from:a sort of. post- 
script‘to this pamphlet, that it 
is the’ production! of ‘Mr. Pratt, a 


ny 
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With Notices respecting Men 
, tn, Hi 
HE Medieal Extracts, or Philo- 
fee sophy of Medicine; by Dr. Thorn- 
ton; which met: with such general ap- 
probation from the faculty ard all 
Eagipot society, on. the Nature of 
ath and Cure of Disease, is under- 
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name inseparably connected with be- 
nevolence and charity. The intention 
in writing it has-been to assist the 
fund by the produce of its sale, and 
as there exists no printed account of 
the institution, in-question, we have 
no doubt..that it will fully accomplish 
the humane views of the writer. The 
Leamington. waters are . rapidly ac+ 
quiring distinction, and it seems that 
their -medicinal virtues! ; justly entitle 
them to notiee. To diffuse the know- 
ledge, and to. recommend the adop- 
tion, of another refuge from sickness 
and disease; are labours worthy a be- 
nevolent mind, and we: shail :feel 
great pleasure. if, ‘by this brief) notice 
of the present pamphlet; we can at 
all hope to succeed ‘im aiding the cha- 
rity, or attracting the notice of the 
suffering to the virtues of these medi- 
cinal springs. This ‘ brief account’ 
heiog obviously adapted only for local 
circulation, of course general criticism 
is precluded: but we are to expect, 
in the early part of the ensuing year a 
regular Guide to Leamington, from 
the pen of Mr. Pratt, and we can have 
little doubt of the fidelity or taste 
with which it will be executed. 








Prices of Goup and Stiver. 
Sir, 

OMITTED to inform you that 

goid rose one shilling per ounce on 
the gth of July last. It rose also one 
shilling per. ounce on the 2d instant, 
one shilling on the 7th, and two 
shillings more on the 12th. 


Silver rose two-petice per ounce on 
the 2d instant. 


The price now charged by the Lon- 
don refiners is, fine” goid ‘5/. 148. per 
ounce ; fine silver 73. 3d, per ditto. 


Oct. 14, 1812.) 1x) B.S, 


PHILOSORHIGAL, 
of Letters, Artists, ‘and Works * 
Hand, ce! &\c. 


‘ : | ae 
going .a revision, and..a, pew. .editian 
(the sixth) will be ,publishedi earlyin 
January next, + i) wen ow ic 
. The. Pantologia,.or General Djic- 
tionary,ef Arts, Sgiences, and.Woords, 
by John Mason Good, Esq... F.RS. 
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Qlinthus Gregory, LL.D. of the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, and 
Mr. Newton Bosworth, of Cambridge, 
continues to be published with the 
spirit, accuracy, and elegance with 
which it first commenced. The parts 
already before the public exhibit_nu- 
merous marks of the judgment and 
taste with which this elaborate and 
extensive work is conducted... The 
objects it embraces are more multifa- 
rious than any Encyclopedia we have 
seen; yet, at the same time, that it 
will be confined toa moderate size and 
price, the information communicated 
under the several articles is compre 
hensive, correct, and useful. Several 
of the treatises already published in 
the Pantologia, are preceded by very 
entertaining and instructive histories 
of those sciences; while the treatises 
themselves are quite complete and 
methodical. Many of the separate 
articles have attracted much notice, 
on account of their curiosity and uti- 
lity; some of them contain many par- 
ticulars of a novel and interesting na- 
ture ; and others, point out important 
blunders which have been copied from 
one Dictionary and Encyclopedia into 
another for nearly'a eentury. The 
plates area real ornament to the work; 
and those on natural history especially, 
being beautifully coloured according 
to nature, cannot fail to gratify every 
person of taste in such pursuits. This 
comprehensive work is now insuch a 
state of forwardness, that it will cer- 
tainly be completed in six months. 
Inthe press, a Translation into 
English of the,celebrated Latin and 
Arabic.Grammar, of Erpenius, with 
notes, &c, by Mr. G. J. Jackson. 
Mrs. Cowley’s, W orks, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
including all ube. retouchings and im- 
provements ‘that can be discovered 
amongst the papers of the authoress, 
will shortly be published. 
Sir Philip Warwick's. Memoirs of 
_the Reign of Charles I. with a conti- 
nuation to the Restoration of Charles 
H.. in one vol. 8vo. .with Annotations, 
by! a, literary .character,, will shortly 
» make) its appearance. 
_ A) Journal of a Residence in India, 
| with engravings from drawings taken 
(on the spoty-by Maria Grahame, is in 
Lthe press, 
The -old. black Jetter. edition of a 
> Spiritual, and most precious Perle, 





teachyinge ail Men to love and em- 
brace the Crosse as a most sweet and 
necessary Thynge, with preface, &c. 
by Edward uke of Somerset, uncle 
to Edward VI, is reprinting, with a 
new historical and biographical pre- 
face. 

Painter's Palace of. Pleasure is 
printing from the edition of 1575, im 
two quarto volumes, edited by Mr. 
Joseph Haselwood. 

Willis's History of Abbies and 
Churches, with additions, and Me- 
moirs of the Author, by the Rev. John 
Homfray, is proposed to be published 
by subscripticn in two octavo vo- 
lumes. 

In the press, a second volume of 
the Pulpit, by Onesimus. Among 
thirty-six preachers, whose characters 
are exhibited in this volume, will be 
found the present Bishop of London, 
the Dean of Carlisle, Dr. Adam 
Clarke, the Claytons, 8. Burder, C. E, 
Decotlegon, H. Foster, J.S. C. Frey, 
&c. &c. 

The Annals of Pedestrianism, by 
Mr. Thom, are in the press, which 
will contain a complete account of 
Captain Barclay’s extraordinary per- 
formances, sporting anecdotes, &c, 

Two volumes of the Sermons of the 
late Dean Kirwan have been an- 
nounced as forthcoming, with an ac- 

count of his life. 

Mr. Southey is about to publish 
two volumes of prose Miscellanies, 
under the title of Omniana. 

Shortly will be published Dr. Wal- 
ker’s Grammar of Medicine, for the 
use of medical pupils and students, 

Miss Plumptre will in a few days 
publish a new nove}, entitled the 
History of Myself and-my Friend. 

A new French school-book for the 
senior classes, under tbe title of ‘Con- 
seils a ma Fille,’ will shortly be pub- 
lished by M. Bouilly, author-of the 
‘Contes a ma Fille.’ A translation 
_is also preparing. 

Mr. F. Francis has in the press an 
Introduction to Geography; adapted 
to the various classes of learners, upon 
a new and casy principle. 

Mr. C. Pope, of the Custom-house, 
Bristol, is preparing a Supplement to 
his Practical Abridgment of the Laws 
of the Customs relative to the Import, 
Export, and Coastiug-Trade of Great 
Britain and her Dependencies (except 
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the Bast Indies), brought up to Sept. 
Ist, 1812. 

Mr. Oldfield will publish in Novem- 
ber next 2 Complete History of the 
House of Commons; and Boroughs of 
the United Kingdom, from the ear- 
Ijest period to the present time, in 
four octavo volumes. 

The Rev. W..B. Daniel has in the 
press a supplementary volume to his 
Rural Sports, which will soon be 
ready for publication. 

A new edition of the Life of Merlin 
(surnamed Ambrosius), including all 
his curious Prophecies and historical 
Predictions, from the reign of Brute 
to King Charles, is in the press. 

A volume of the most interesting 
and least exceptionable Comedies of 
Aristophanes, travs!ated by Cumber- 
land, Fielding, Dunster, &c. will be 
published this month, handsomely 
printed in uniformity with the new 
edition of Colman’s translation of 
Terence. 

The late Mr. Cumberland’s Defence 
of the Christian Religion is about to 
be published in a neat and convenient 
form. 


Sean 
Arts, Sciences, &c. 
On Wednesday, Oct. 7th, the So- 
ciety for Relief of Widows and Or- 


phans of Medical Men in London and 
its vicinity, held their half yearly 
General Court, at the usual place of 
rieeting (the Gray's-Inn Coffee- house, 
Holborn), when the annual election 
of officers and directors took place, 
and the following were the arrange- 
ments made for the ensuing year: 
Patron, bis Roval Highness the Duke 
of Kent; President, James Ware, wr 
F.R-S. &c. ;—Vice-presidents, Sir F. 
Milman, Dr. Lettsom, Dr. Blane, Dr. 
Squire, Dr. Dennison, Sir Wm. Bli- 
zard, Mr. Heaviside, Mr. Nevinson, 
Mr. Moore, Mr. Rendall, Dr. Baillie 
vice Dr. Garthshore, dec. Dr. Haworth 
vice Mr. Howard, dec.;—Treasurers, 
Hr. Denman, Dr. John Sims, Mr. Up- 
ton vice Dr, Dennison.— Directors : 
Physicians, Dr. S.H. Jackson, Dr. R. 
Pearson, Dr. Marcet, Dr. Croft, Dr. 
Haworth, Dr. Adams, Dr. Stone, Dr. 
Laird; Surgeons, Mr. H. L. Thomas, 
Mr. Ch. M. Clark, Mr. Ramsden, Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Thomas Blizard, Mr. Che- 
valier, Mr. Ring, 

Sta 


thecaries, Mr. Starr, Mr. Malim, Mr. 
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Moore, jun. Mr. Piltiner, Mr. Whee. 
ler, Mr. Hanter, Mr. Beaumont, Mr, 
Field.—Seéretary, Mr. Wm. Cham. 
berlajne; Collector, Mr.George Hunt, 
—This society was instituted in the 
year 1788. Its capital is now 19,2007. 
three per cent. zousolidated bank an- 
nuities, and 2004. navy five per cents. 
out of the interest of which down te 
the 16th of September in the present 
year, the sum of 3,587/. 13s. has been 
distributed among the widows and or- 
— of deceased medical men, mem- 

ers of this society, many of whose 
families have been left without any 
provision whatever. 

Dr. Gall, the celebrated physician, 
has, after the experience of. some 
years, ascertained the curios fact, 
that children, born deaf and dumb, 
and afflicted with pulmonary com- 
plaints, recover their health by ac- 
quiring the power ofspeech. Hence 
it should seem this gift is not. less 
necessary to constitutional strength 
than to our happiness. . 

A distribution of books of devotion 
is to take place in the navy, in the 
proportion of one copy of the New 
Testament, two Common , Prayer- 
bocks, and two Psalters, for a mess of 
eight men, and one Bible to every 
two messes. 

Improvements in the Metropelis.—A 
new street, to be made from Carlton- 
house to Portland-place, to be 100 
feet wide, and in aright line from the 
entrance to the grand hall of Carlton- 
house to Piccadilly, where there is te 
be a small circus; from thence it is 
to proceed northward into a square on 
the scite of Brewer-street, &e. from 
thence to lead on north westward to 
the top of King-street and Swallow- 
street, and then in a right line to 
Portland-place. Another street is 
also to be opened from the east end of 
Pall-Mall to St. Martin's church; a 
square is to be made in the King's 
Mews, and Jermyn-street, Piccadilly, 
is to be opened at the east end into 
the Haymarket.—The Building Com- 
mittee of the City of London have 
also marked out the ground for the 
new square in the lower Moorfields, 
or that part which used to be divided 
into walks and called the City Mall, 
Most of the trees are grubbed up, and 
nothing is wanting to clear the ground, 
but the rombval of the remains of 
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Bethlem Hospital.—To all these seem- 
ing improvements, however, it must 
be added that 1500 houses, in the 
parish of Pancras only, are untenanied. 
Nearly 400 of the newest houses in 
Chelsea are in the same state; and 
owing to the general cause, the de- 
sign of covering a large track of garden 

und in the neighbourhood of Beth- 
nal Green Road, has been laid aside. 
Yet it may be said— 


*¢ Still builders dream 

Of universal profits growing up 
From universal ruin !” 
The German papers now contradict 
the report of the death of Rontgen, 
the African spy, who was supposed to 
have been murdered by the Moors 
while endeavouring to reach Tom- 
buctoo by the caravan from Morocco, 
Some other adventurous travellers, as 
they are called, in a letter from the 
Cape of Good Hope, dated June 27, 
1812, have all been murdered, after 
having proceeded within thirty miles 
of Soffala. They left the Cape upon 
discoveries four years ago; and it is 
said to havé been remarkable that they 
should have perished within the limits 
of an European colony; after having 
proceeded with safety through so large 
a portion of Africa. They had even 
got their waggons with them, and had 


been entertained by the natives the 
day before the catastrophe happened. 
No papers nor instruments have been 
saved. 


The admirers of oriental literature 
will regret to hear, thaton the 11th of 
March, 1812, the Missionary Printing- 
Office at Serampore, in the East In- 
dies, was nearly burnt down. The 
fire began in a room 200 feet long, in 
which was a stage containing 700 
reams of paper, sent out to, print the 
Tamul and Cingalese New Testament. 
The building remained burning: six 
hours, and consumed the beams five 
feet in circumference, the roof, the 
windows, and every thing but the 
walls ; in fact, all but six presses ina 
side room. Two thousand reams of 
English paper were consumed, worth 
at least 50001, Founts of type in 
foutteén languages, besides English, 
namely, Nagree, Orissa, Mahratta, 
Seek, Burnian, Telinga, Tamul, Cin- 
galese, Chinese, Persian, Arabic, He- 
brew, and Greck, The founts of 
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English would have carried on ten 
works, and.thus nine editions.of the 
New Testament have been stopped, 
viz. the Hindostanee, Persian, Tamul, 
Hindee, Telinga, Seek, Burman, 
Sungskrit, and Chinese. Among the 
English works stopped, till types can 
be had from this country are, the 
Sungskrit Grammar, Ward on the 
Manners of the Hindoos, Confucius, 
Dissertation on the Chinese, a Ben- 
galee Dictionary, and a TelingaGram- 
mar. No lives were lost, nor any 
person hurt; but twelve thousand 
pounds sterling are requisite to repair 
the damages sustained. 

The tesselated pavement, discovered 
last year at Bignor, in Sussex, was 
covered with earth to preserve it 
during winter. It has lately been 
opened again, and the surrounding 
land dug up for the purpose of fur- 
ther discovery. A series of apartments 
are now exposed, all paved with beau- 
tiful mosaic, the most of it in the 
highest state of preservation, ¢€xhi- 
biting, perbaps, the best specimen of 
the kind in this country. The various 
figures are well defined and delineated, 
some of them very beautiful, partieu- 
larly an eagle with ganymede, a phea- 
sant, a dolphin, and some others. 
Walls are erecting on the ancient 
foundations from the materials fur- 
nished by the ruins, so that the plan 
of the building may be pretty well 
traced, It, no doubt, has been the 
villa of some of the Roman Generals, 
the chief city of the Regni, Chi- 
chester, where Vespasian fixed his 
head quarters, being within a few 
miies, and the ancient Roman road 
thence to London crossing the South 
Downs directly in front of the edifice. 
The surrounding scenery is very ro- 
mantic, and must always have been 
interesting. The ferocious Saxon 
Ella, irritated by the opposition he 
met. at Chichester, ravaged the sur- 
rounding country with fire and sword, 
and probably levelled this building, 
The field in which it stands has been 
ploughed every year for thirty vears 
past, without the slightest suspicion 
of what it contained, till last autumn, 
when the ploughshare struck against 
a large stone, 

Mr. Roger Thompson, of North 
Shields, has obtained a patent fora ~ 
new mode of working two or more 
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pumps, for delivering water out of 
Shijs, stone quarries, or mines of a 
moderate depth, employing in the 
operation only about half the usual 
manual force, and. delivering nearly 
double the quantity of water. 

Mr. Allan has submitted to the 
Society of Arts, a mathematical in- 
strument adapted for the use of ma- 
riners, namely, a reflecting cirele, 
commonly called La Borde's Circle, 
for the purpose of taking altitudes 
and distances’ by sea, which he. has 
greatly improved by fixing the shade 

lasses different to what had heretofore 

een done, &c. The mode of taking 
these observations is explained at full 
in Dr. Rees'’s Cyclopedia. 

Mr. Proust has discovered the de- 
composition of calomel by boiling 
muriatic acid, and its conversion into 
corrosive sublimate and running mer- 
cury. Now calomel being insoluble 
in muriatic acid, these changes evi- 
dently appear to be owing to the 
strong attraction of the acid for cor- 
rosive sublimate. 

It has been found that a little of the 
tincture of Jamaica dogwood, intro- 
duced into the cavity of a carious 
tooth, produces instant and most coin- 
monly permanent relief; besides this, 
it promises to add. a very valuable 
medicine to the class of anodynes in 
general, 

It now appears that in the culture 
of English hemp, the quality of this, 
when lime is used, is more harsh and 
brittle, and not of such a soft and 
silky quality as when good rotten 
stable dung has been used. 

The perfumed cherry, or Prunus 
Mahaileéb, now coming into repute, is 
a pleasing tree for shrubberies. Its 
flowers are white and diffuse a very 
pleasant smell. It rises to twenty 
feet, and appears particularly suited to 
a chalky or marly soil: The wood is 
smooth, close-grajned, takes a good 
polish, and is useful in turnery, ca- 
binet-making, &c. Any sort of cherry 
may be grafted with success on the 
stock of the perfumed cherry. It is 
propagated by seed sown in the course 
of the autumn, and since its properties 
have been better ascertained, exten- 
sive piantations of it have been made. 

Mr. Parkes, the chemist, bas con- 
structed a new table for ascertaining 
the quantities of acid in sulphuric acid 
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of different densities, for the use of 
manufacturers, &c.° The first line of 
this table shows the specific ‘gravity 
of a mixture of one part water, and 
100 parts of strong sulphuric acid; 
the latter, the specific gravity of one 
part of sulphuric acid mixed with 100 
parts of water. Vitriol makers may 
also be benefited by this table; in 
which the specific gravities are taken 
at the temperature of 60°. 

Dr. J. Ogilby, of Dublin; has re- 
plied. to Sir Humpbrey Davy's pro- 
posal for improving the arts of bleach- 
ing linen and cotton cloth, and shewn 
by demonstration that both have been 
steeped for five days in very strong 
solutions of muriate of lime, without 
their texture being the least impaired ; 
and it has been calculated that in the 
bleachers steeping liquor, there never 
can exist one part of muriate of lime 
to 2000 of water! Dr. Ogilby’s de- 
ductions have also been confirmed by 
M. Donovan. 

Every one knows that muriate of 
silver, on exposure to the sun’s light, 
becomes, in a,short time, of a dark 
hue. Query—is there any ‘material 
solid or fluid, simple or compound, 
which’ being of a dark hue, will, on 
exposure to the sun’s light, become 
in a short time lighter in its tint if not 
wholly colourless ? 

Captain Flinders, the circumnayi- 
gater, has discovered that when the 
head of a ship is to the ‘westward, 
there is an increased variation ‘in the 
compass. 

Mode of destroying Lice that attack 
Peas.—As this insect, after falling to 
the ground, is very slow in recovering 
its favourite place, the highest. and 
tenderest part of the plant; the me- 
thod.of cure, says a correspondent, 
seemed obvious, namely, to shake the 
insect from its place, and thus either 
retard its progress or starve it ‘out, 
For this purpose I ordered a common 
plough-line to be well hung with short 
oak-boughs full of leaf; every second 
furrow was cleared by turning the 
pea-plants upon the ridges, two of 
which could be covered by the line 
thus prepared; two men were’ then 
directed, each holding the end of ‘the 
line, to drag the field regularly, which 
being performed. six times, six, acres 
were completed. by two men in ‘one 
day, which at three shillings a.man, 
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was done at the slight cost of one 
shilling per acre. So many of these 
insects were crushed to death, so 
many maimed and otherwise harassed 
that, for the following week, scarce 
one could be seen; nor did the plants 
appear in the least injured by this 
operation, and I have now the ex- 
pectation of a larger crop than my 
neighbours. 

M. Lelieur, administrator of the 
parks and gardens of the crown at Pa- 
ris, has published a book, in which he 
asserts, that the disease called in 
French, de dlanc, or te meunier, the 
white, or the miller, is hereditary to 
the peach tree, and shews itself by a 
mealy whiteness on its leaves; that 
plants raised from the kernels of dis- 
eased trees will produce plants in like 
manner infected. He attributes the 
same hereditary continuance to the 
gum, a disease more mischievous than 
the other to our grafted and budded 
stone fruits; and he is of opinion, that 
this disease may be entirely avoided 
by grafting from trees that never have 
been subject to itsattack. ‘Ihe mealy 
disease, however, he says, is not con- 
tagious, and he instances a fruit-wall 
in Versailles, on which are many cu- 
rious peach trees, some of which are 
much damaged by it, while others are 
entirely free. 

A Remedy against Drowning —When 
a person accidentally falls into the 
water, an occurrence of ne common 
nature, the hands should not be raised 
above the surface of the water, but 
kept in a moveable state underneath. 
A person thus circumstanced, and not 
giving way to alarm, may, support his 
head above water, so as to be able to 
breathe with, freedom; aad if, when 
he has felt the advantaye of this slight 
motion, the legs are afterwards excr- 
cised in a way similar to that of walk- 
ing up stairs, it will render che body 
still more buoyant, and more ef it will 
keep on the surface, so much as to 
render unnecessary much of the mo- 
tion, of the hands. A person inured 
to this.practice will keep buoyant with 
a very little exertion of the feet; but 
whether by throwing back the head 
and shoulders, and inflating the chest 
by drawing in the air, can only be 
known to.ao expert swimmer; though 
hy the bulk of the body being thus 
made specifically lighter than water, 
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and moving the hands and fect only a 
little on discharging the breath, the 
consequence of so simple a measure is 
easily accounted for. In cases of 
shipwreck, therefore, at no great dis- 
tance from the shore, it is possible 
that vast numbers of lives might be 
saved which often become a prey to 
the waves; and when the ocean is too 
tempestuous for the most expert swim- 
mer to avail himself of such a privi- 
lege, he would, by simply floating, 
stand a fair chance, with very little 
exertion on his part, of being wafted 
ashore, or on a fair beach, if such a 
one should happily be near him. 

. Mr. Mottley’s mode of cutting large 
letters, and any kind of peculiar types, 
in copper, called copper printing 
types, has been extended to the large 
letters used for signs, for which the 
letters may be cut either in copper or 
iron. 

Sabrina Island has gradually disap- 
peared since the month of Oct. 1811. 
Smoke was discoverd still issuing out 
of the sea in Feb. 1812, near the spot 
where this wonderful phenomenon ap- 
peared. 

M. Humboldt has announced his 
intention of shortly quitting Paris, on 
his travels through Asia, and he in- 
tends to make some stay at Thibet. 

A physician at Stockholm has dis- 
covered a method, hitherto unknown, 
of curing the most obstinate cases of 
syphilis. The Royal College of Me- 
dicine approve of it, and have ordered 
the apothecaries, during summer, to 
provide themselves with stores of the 
plant chereophyllum sylvestre, which 
is one of the priticipal ingredients. 

A specimen of the hemp, produced 
from the Sunn of f:engai, proves that 
this useful plant may be cultivated 
with advantage on the African coast; 
and the vicinity of that coast seems to 
obviate one great objection to its use, 
from the expense of its freight from 
India. 

A further experiment on the sub- 
stitute for hemp, produced from the 
leaves of the palm tree, and its supe- 
rior strength as compared with the 
Russian hemp, has been fully ascer- 
tained. 

The report of a tourist among the 
booksellers of Great Britain, enables 
us to state, that the increasing passion 
for literature operates, in regard to 
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the sale of books, as a counterpoise to 
the general dearth of trade; and that 
among booksellers there have been 
fewer failures and less distress than in 
most other branches of our home 
trade. , 
Improvements at Botany Bay.—From 
the tables of reports taken by order of 
the Governor in February 1810, the 
horned cattle belonging to the crown 
at Sidney were, bulls 18, cows 1,673, 
oxen 1,818; sheep, male, 211, females 
573; horses, male, 38, fernales 22.— 
The number of -acres cultivated by 
settlers at Sydney and in its vicinity 
were, fallow 2,605, pasture 20,949, 
total 23,554; the number of horses 
was, males 141, females 143; bulls 84, 
cows 1,678, oxen 951; sheep, males 
1,261, females 2,432.—At Paramatta, 
acres,- fallow 4,794, pasture $6,020, 
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total 41,814; horses 152, mares 201, 
bulls 79, cows 1,904, oxen 1,263; 
sheep, males 6,326, females 10,861.— 
At Hawkesbury, acres, fallow 5,214, 
pasture 18,538, total 23,752; horses 
190, nares 227, bulls 32, cows 1,006, 
oxen 300, sheep, males 2,951, females 
8,203.—The number of goats in the 
whole colony was, males 469, females 
1,263; of hogs, males 4,762, females 
4,230.—At Norfolk island, the horses 
were, males 8, females 7; bulls 28, 
cows 29; sheep, males 971, females 
2,078; goats, males 35, females 73; 
hogs, males 350, females 229.—At 
Port Dalrymple and Hobart'Town, be- 
longing to the crown, were, horses 20, 
bulls 214, cows 815, oxen 137; sheep, 
males 1,066, female 2,004; goats, males 
184, females 296. 


——— 
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Mr. CHINNERY and other PUBLIC 
Der avtTers. 

HE following is a sketch of the 

history of this gentleman, whose 
name we are sorry to have to add to 
to the already too numerous list of 
public defaulters. He was the son 
of an eminent writivg-master, who, 
about twenty years ago, gave instruc- 
tion in the principal schools and 
families of London and its vicinity. 
We believe that several male and fe- 
male members of the roval family were 
taught by him. Mr. Rose, to whose 
children. Mr. Chinnery gave lessons, 
having some papers of a confidential 
nature to copy, applied to Mr. Chin- 
nery to recommend a person who 
wrote a good hand, and whose secrecy 
could be relied on. Mr. Chinnery 
recommended his son, who executed 
the task so much to the satisfaction of 
Mr. Rose, that he was frequently em- 
ployed on ocgasions of the same de- 
scription; and, in order to be near at 
hand, got an office in the Treasury, in 
which department he was progressively 
raised by his own ability and_ dili- 
gence, as well as by the powerful pa- 
tronage under which he commenced 
and pursued his career, till he attained 
the high station of first clerk. In ad- 
dition to the office of chief clerk of 
the Treasury, Mr. Chinnery had some 
of the plantation agencies, which are 


generally given as additional good 
things to the chief officers in that de- 
partment. ; 

Mr. Chinnery was agent for New 
South Wales, and, we believe, it was 
in that department that his deficiency 
took place, and was found out; for we 
cannot conceive how any officer in the 
Treasury can draw money from the 
Exchequer (where the public money 
is kept, and not at the Treasury), 
otherwise than by warrants regularly 
signed, the improper use of which, 
besides being exposed to easy and al- 
most immediate detection, constitutes 
a crime so serious as to deter, by the 
view of its direct and dreadful conse- 
quences, ‘’.ose who may be led into 
lapses, which they might conceive 
themselves likely to repair at a future 
period without any danger of disco- 
very. 

But as agent to the colony of New 
South Wales, and, we believe, as ma- 
nager of some minor trusts, several 
considerable sums were voted directly 
to Mr. Chinnery by the House of 
Commons; and we conceive that a 
tardiness to account for the applica- 
tion of these suis first led to a susp- 
cion of the deficiency; upon which he 
was pressed repeatedly and urgéntly 
for the returns, and was ultimately 
driven to an avowal of the deficiency, 
and of the insufficiency of his means 
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to make it good. We have not heard 
what is become of Myr. Chinnery him- 
self.) An extent from the Crown was 
forthwith issued for the seizure of .his 
property, which, we understand, is 
estiinated at about 30,000/. The a- 
mount of the deficiency in his. ac- 
counts is stated at 70,0002. He had 
not brought them to audit for several 
syears. The explanation given by Mr. 
‘ Chinnery of the cause of the deficien- 
cy, is said te be the failure of specu- 
lations in the funds, entered into in 
conjunction with the late Mr. Gold- 
smid; a practice which, although we 
believe strictly prohibited in all the 
public offices, in as much as it is 
founded on and leads to an improper 
use, and an improper and dangerous 
disclosure of the more secret intelli- 
gence of government, is vet, we fear, 
not unfrequently indulged in even by 
persons in higher situations than that 
fof Mr. Chinnery. 

Phe defalcation of Chinnery brings 
others to the public recollection.— 
Hunt, late treasurer of the Ordnance, 
and M.P. for Queenborough, . about 
eighteen months ago found his way to 
America, with an unaccounted ba- 
lance in bis hands of above 92,0007. 
The loss sustained by a Jate paymaster 
of Marines, too, who is even still a 
gentleman of his Majesty's bedcham- 
ber, is of much greater magnitude, 
and would not now have been men- 
tioned by us, but for some circum- 
stances of aggravation which we have 
learnt: from: a correspondent. . The 
€ommittee of Public Expenditure, by 
their fifth report, found that gentle- 
man deficient in his accounts up to 
1804, in no tessa sum than 264,5072 
14s. 7d. leaving his accounts for the 
five years, from 1804 to 1809, entirely 
out of question; these not having 
been then forthcoming, because Mr, 
Waters, who had acted as under pay- 
master, was (as alleged at the time) 
either in’ America or in Portugal, and 
the principal could not render such 
accounts before the return of his de- 
puty;-upon which accounts, however, 
it was supposed (from the previous 
practice of drawing by anticipation) 
that there was an additional deficiency 
of 206,000/. to 300,000/. more. Now, 
Mr. Waters, we learn, has been back 
in this country for the last three years, 
aud living in the greatest magnifie 
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cence and splendour, in a new man- 
sion, near Paddington, called Alpha- 
Manor-house, surrounded with very 
extensive pleasure-grounds, the build- 
ings and furnishing of which must 
have cost much more than 20,0004, 
(yet no word of the uninvestigated, 
accounts, or the deficient balances). 
And above all, the paymaster of the 
Marines himself has, we are assured, 
very recently taken, and fitted up in 
a style of the greatest elegance and 
splendour, the house that the Duke of 
Kent formerly lived in at Knights- 
bridge, on which his Royal Highness 
laid out between 40 and 50,000/. and 
actually left it because he could not 
afford to live in it! Is this credible? 
If it is, it may be at least added, that 
it is not creditable. ~ 
From the twelfth report of the Com- 
mittee of Public Expenditure, it ap- 
pears that Barrow’s defalcation in 
the Navy Pay Office remains at about 
50002. He has absconded, and is there- 
fore outlawed. Of the late Mr. GoLp- 
sMID's defalcation, there yet remains 
due upwards of 200,000/. But one of 
the most flagrant cases is that of my 
Lord TyrkawLey, late director of the 
Barracks and Board of Works of Ire- 
land. His son, Mr. Curre, was the 
treasurer. The annual accounts from 
1796 to 1808, at the time of the break- 
ing up of the establishment, were not 
delivered in; and the sums of money 
issued to Mr. Cuffe on account dur- 
ing that period amounted to nearly 
two millions sterling, Notwithstand- 
ing so many yeais have elapsed, Lord 
Tyrawley has never yet been com- 
pelled to give in a statement of his 
accounts. Applications have repeat- 
edly indeed been made to him; but 
on his requesting farther time, farther 
time has been allowed him, and it does 
not appear by the Report that any set- 
tlement has yet taken place. His 
lordship’s son and treasurer, Mr.Cuffe, 
has been lately called away by Death; 
so that if the evidence be required, it 
cannot now be had: and, to crown 
the whole, this reluctant barrack di- 
rector, Lord Tyrawley, is, at this very 
moment, in possession of an allowance 
of 2000/. a year, for his faithful ser- 
vices when baryack-master-general! _ 
In June 18090, Mr. VALENTINE 
Jones, late commissary-general in the 
West Indies, was brought up to re- 
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ceive the judgment of the Court of 
King’s Bench, having been found 
guilty of fraud and peculation to the 
amount of 87,1792. being but a moiety 
of the sum of which the country had 
been defrauded by his collusion with 
Mr. MatTuew Hiceins. Mr. Jus- 


tice Grose, after commenting upon 
the enormity of the offence, said, that 
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whatever other proceedings might be 
instituted, it was their duty to pass 
such a sentence as would be likely to 
prevent future peculation, and then 
adjudged him to be imprisoned three 
years in his Majesty's gaol of Newgate, 
and to be incapacitated from serving 
his Majesty in futore. The term of 
his imprisonment ha’ expired. 


THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


Opening of Drury Lane Theatre. 


N Saturday, the 10th inst. the 
public curiosity to behold, ar- 
rayed, adorned, and illumivated, in 
all its scenic beauty and magnificence, 
the interior of this great theatre, about 
which so much had been said, so much 
expected, so much promised, and so 
inuch reputedly performed, occasion- 
ed, naturally, a prodigious and tu- 
multuary throng of all descriptions of 
persons, wild, tong before the doors 
were opened, beset and biocked up all 
the avenues to them. 

So early 23 2 o'clock, regardless of 
the falling rain, which had already 
drenched them to the skin, a crowd 
was collected about the entrances to 
the galleries and pit more than suff- 
cient to fill them, and it was with 
great difficulty, and by very slow de- 
grees, that carriages could pass along 
Brydges street and Russeli-street.— 
Upon the doors being thrown open, 
at half-past five o'clock, the crush was 
dreadful, not only at the pit and gal- 
leries, but at the box entrance, where, 
in vain, it was proclaimed, that every 
seat and place had been pre-engaged, 
The multitude rushed in, and, in 
pany instances, without any cere- 
mony, possessed themselves of places 
which had beep, even many weeks, 
kept and engaged for others. 

At the pit-door, particularly, the 
crigs extorted by the vehcinence of 
the pressure, were grievous and alarm- 
ing; and the heat was so oppressive, 
that, to relieve or mitigate it, the win- 
dows were doomed to be sinaslied. 

During this scene of tumult, pres- 
stre, and alarin, the pickpockets were 
both vigilant and active; but so, too, 
were the Bow-street officers, by whom 
many of them were secored. As soon 
as the confusion had a little subsided, 
aud there was leisure to view the beau- 


ties of the place, a shout of exultation 
and applause was set up by those hap- 
py spectators who felt themselves so 
comfortably seated; and well might 
they applaud and exult—for a scene 
so transcendently splendid, elegant, 
and magnificent, was scarcely ever 
before displayed im a British theatre. 
Upon the rising of the curtain, we be- 
held the whole of the company ot per- 
formers collected on the stage, who 
immediately, in concert with the or- 
chestra, sang God save the King / and 
afterwards Rule, Britannia ! both of 
which patriotic and solemn demon- 
strations were enthusiastically cheered. 

The vocal band being withdrawn, 
Mr. Elliston advanced to deliver that 
long-contemplated and ardently-ex- 
pected Address, which was to twine 
around the brow of one selected and 
triumphant bard the Applionian 
wreath, to the dismay, discomfiture, 
and chagrin of a whole host of con- 
tending and disappointed authors.— 
The following Address, written by 
Lord Byron, was then spoken: his 
Lordship is well known as the author 
of some highly esteemed works. 


ADDRESS 
On the Opening of Drury-Lane Theatre, 


In one dread night our city saw, and 
sighed, 

Bowed to the dust, the Drama’s tower of 
pride ; 

kn one short hour beheld the blazing fane, 

Apollo sink, and Shakspeare cease to 
reign. 


Ye who beheld, oh sight! admired and 
mourned, 
Whose radiance mock’d the min it a- 
dornes ! 
Through clouds of fire, the massy frag- 
ments riven, 
Like Israel's pillar, chace the night from 
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Saw the long column of revolving flames 
Shake its red shadow o’er the ‘startled 
Thames, 

While thousands, thronged around thé 

burning dome, J; 
Shrank back appalled, and trembled for 
their home ; 
As glared the volumned blaze, and ghastly 


shone 

The skies, with lightnings awful as their 
own 5 

Till blackening ashes and the lonely wail 

Usurped the Muse’s realm, and marked 
her fall; , 

Say—shall this new nor less aspiring pile, 

Reared, where once rose the mightiest in 
our isle, 

Know the same favour which the former 
knew, 

A shrine for Shakspeare—wortby him and 
you? 


Yes—it shall be—The magic of that 

name 

Defies the scythe of time, the torch of 
flame, 

On the same spot still consecrates the 
scene, 

And bids the Drama be where she hath 
heen i— 

This fabriec’s birth attests the potent spell, 

Indulge our honest pride, and, say, How 
well! 

As soars this fane to emulate the last, 

Ob! might we draw our omens from the 

ast, 

Some hour propitious to our prayers, may 
boast 

Names guch as hallow still the dome we 
lost. 

On Drury first your Sippons’ thrilling art 

O’erwhelmed the gentlest, stormed the 
sternest heart 3 

On Drury, Garzick’s latest laurels 
grew: 

Here your last tears retiring Roscivs 
drew, 

Sighed his last thanks, and wept his 
last adieu. 

But still for living wit the wreaths may 
bloom 

That only waste their odours o’er the tomb, 

Such Drury claimed and claims,—nor you 
refuse 

One tribute to revive his slumbering muse, 

With garlands deck your own Menanver's 
head ! 


Nor hoard your honours idly for the dead! 


Dear are the days which made our an- 
nals bright, 
Ere Gannick fled, or BuinsLey ceased to 
write, (heirs 
Heirs to their labours, like all high-born 
Vain of cur ancestry as. they of thejrs. 
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While thus Remembrance borrows Ban- 
quo’s glass 
To claim the sceptred shadows as they 


pass, 
And we the mirror hold, where imaged 
shine shen 
Immortal bames, emblazoned on our line, 
Pause—ere their feebler offspring | you 
condemn, 16 YI 
Reflect how hard the task to rival them ! 


Friends of the Stage—to whom both 
players aud plays 1 
Must sue glike for pardon, or for praise, 
Whose judging voice and eye alone direct 
The boundless power to cherish or réject, 
If e’er frivolity has led to fame, 
And made us blush that you forbore to 
blame, v3 1 
If e’er the sinking stage could condescend 
To soothe. the sickly taste, it dare not 


mend, 
All past reproach may present scenes re- 
fute, i 
And censure, wisely loud, be justly mute? 
Oh! since your fiat stamps the Drama’s 
laws, : 
Forbear to mock us with misplac’d ap- 
plause. 
So pride shall doubly nerve the actor's 
powers, 
And reason’s ‘voice be echoed’ back by 
ours |= i 
This greeting o’er,—the ancient: rule 
obey’d, : 
The Drama’s homage by her herald paid. 
Receive our welcome too,-whase, every 
tone : 
Springs from our hearts and fain would 
win your owns 
The curtain rises—may our stage unfold 
Scenes not unworthy Drury’s days of old ' 
Britons our judges, nature for our guide, 
Still may we please—long, long may you 
preside. : 


The performers were greeted with 
rapturous. applause, and the play 
(Hamlet) concluded aridst the en- 
thusiastic shouts of the audience. 


Lyceum THEATRE, STRAND. 
A West Wind; or, Off for London. 


On the 29th ult. this new musical 
farce was produced, for the first time. 
The piece turns on the propensity of 
Sir Tohy Jestall, to play mischievous 
tricks op his friends and neighbours, 
which, when discovered, he denomi- 
nates jokes, Having sent bis nephew, 
"Squire Richard, a hundred miles off, 
on a fool's errand, the latter is deters 
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mined to be even with him; and in 
the spirit of Aoazing, he sends him a 
letter, as if from the Herald's Office, 
apprising him of his having: been 
created a Baron (an honour which he 
had for maby years aimed at),-and re- 
viring bis attendance on a certain 
ay, at the Brown Bear in Smithfield, 
where two gentlemen from the office 
would meet him. By fictitious letters, 
Buckthorn, Hatchment, and Scrape, 
who exercise the callings, of doctor, 
undertaker, and barber, inthe, village 
where Sir Toby dwells, arealso enticed 
by "Squire Richard, to the same inp, 
where, after some entertaining confu- 
sion, an eclaircissement takes place. 

There is'a great ‘deal of lively dia- 
logue in this dagatelie. The character 
of Buckthorn is neatly drawn; and his 
priticiple of accounting for every dis- 
temper, by the direction of the wind, 
bas at Jeast novelty to recommend it. 
The doctor conceives the wind, when 
at. north, to produce rheumatism— 
south, asthma—east, bad eyes—and 
west, madness. Hence arises the title 
of the farce: as the wind is westerly 
when he unexpectedly meets all his 
friends, who have simultaneously set 
*.oft for London,’ he considers insanity 
as the cause of their journey. The 
equivoque‘at the Brown Bear is very 
happy—but we shonld recommend the 
omission of some of the jests between 
the doctor and undertaker—they are 
too numerous, and become tiresome. 

The piece was very favourably re- 
ceived till near its conclusion, and 
had the performers been more perfect, 
we do not think it would have. expe- 
rienced any disapprobation. 

Mr: Oxberry, as Dr. Buckthorn, al- 
though he undertook the character; 
which was originally intended for Mr. 
Lovegrove, at a very short notice, 
rendered it bighly entertaining.— 
Messrs. Penson and Smith, as Scrape 
and Hatchment, upheld the diguity of 
their respective trades with much hu- 
mour. Peter, a Yorkshire servant, 
could not have been better supported 
than by Mr. Knight, who was loudly 
encored in a very good comic song. 





Covent Garpen THeaTtre. 
Schneidertins. 
Ow the 10th inst. this new farce was 
produced, attributed to the fen of 
Mr. T. Dibdin. The plot of it consists 
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in, the ¢ireumstance of a captain of a 
man of war having contracted a pri- 
vate mariage, and: leaving his wife 
under a suspicion that she is:only his 
mistréssno: A swindler, who assumes 
the names of Schneiderkins (Mr. Ma- 
thews),is employed to persuade the 
wife of the captain that her hushand is 
dead, and for this purpose procures a 
paragraph to that eflect to be put into 
the newspapers. The discovery of this 
villainy, and the re-union of the cap- 
tain and his wife, form the denouement 
of the plot. The subordinate charac. 
ters of the piece are, Adam Crump (Mr. 
Liston); the alderman, and mavor 
elect of a country borough, at whose 
house the wife of the captain is pro- 
tected ; and his wife, who is-fealous of 
the attention shew» by her husbard to 
their guest; a landlord of an itin, who 
assists to detect Schueiderkins in his 
knavery; and the boaiswain and cox- 
swain of the captain's ship, who ac- 
company him on shore. The versati- 
lity of the talents of Mathews are put 
to the test in a transformation into the 
characters of a Geritan adventurer, an 
Trishman, an. eld. Scotchwoman, and 
Adam Crump, a venerable old man 
of 80. 

This piece has been evidently writ- 
ten for the purpose of displaying the 
abilities of Mr. Mathews as a mimic; 
and so far the end was answered, The 
merit here belongs to him: Mr. Dib- 
din has produced a skeleton, but it 
remained for Mr. Mathews to give it 
flesh, blood, and spirit. With respect 
tothe farce, generally, it possesses as 
much merit as is to be found in the 
numerous productions of the samé 
species with which the stage teems 
during the season, and which, at its 
termination, gre no more heard of.— 
The only novelties the piece presents, 
consists of a few obseryations on the 
changes to which the public-house 
signs are liable, (the idea taken from 
one of Goldsmithi’s Essays) which were 
well received; and the character of 
Carroll, a seaman, whose organs of ut- 
terance haying been injured by. a 
wound, is obliged, instead of speaking, 
to conununicate his thoughts by sing- 
ing. The character is founded on a 
well-known story in Joe Miller.—The 
performers made the most of their 
respective parts, and the piece was 
given cut for a second representation. 
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OBITUARY. 


T Windlestone, Durham, in the. and was in the course of the night at- 

72d year of his age, Sir Joun, tacked by the gout in his stomach, 
Even, Bart. eldest brother to Lord which caused his death, His lordship 
Auckland and Lord Henley. His loss. is succeeded in his title and estates by 
will not only be much lamented by his son, Lord Guernsey. 


his afflicted family and friends, but At Hertford, on the 16th inst. Ba- 
will also be felt by the whole county, poxess DiMsDALE, in the Sist year 
in which he has long been respected of her age. 
and beloved forhis useful benevolence y , 
taffty é se On the 17th inst. aged 26, Mary, 
and hospitality. He was formerly its he wife of Mr.T. Edwards, of Safi 
representative in Parliament, and has W, td a Sin rf wih rey he had 
been for nearly fifty years an active, W2 bes 6 f hi father ‘etigoan 6 
magistrate and chairman of the quar- bees bereft of her father, her mother, 
oon neat and her child, so that her family has 
er session. yb 
ie = now to lament the loss of four of its 
At Chester, a short time since, members in the short space of nine 
within a few days of each other, Mr. months. 
and Mrs. Boyce, the former aged 88, 


and the latter 87. They had been (hl ao cae Steten ae . 
married and lived together upwards SStyDury, near fertiord, wor seth! 


of 60 years; in the course of which pee nes se tn poms of 
time, except in a solitary instance of (/UCKNOW, In the Bast indies, ane 2 
one night, they had never slept but Professor of Oriental Literature in the 
ander the came soot ) College founded by the, Hons East 


India Company at Halybury. 
On the 9th ult. at the Mote, near ore os 


Maidstone, of a typhus fever, the Bg ~ the 17th suet. 
Right Hon. the Countess or Rom- M'.'F- Hopson, many years printer 
Ney, wife of the present Earl, and and proprietor of the Cambridge Chro- 


daughter and only child of William ™“: ' al 
Morton Pitt, Esq. M.P. On the 6th inst. at Keith-hall, North 


At Appledore, Dorseishise, aged Britain, the Right Hon. WM. Keith, 
é , > ? s 


/ Earl of Kintore, Lord Inverary, and 
72, Mrs. Evizapetu Hoae, relict of iP sik Hs ’ ' 
the late Thomas Hogg, Esq. ‘To.the Lord Faulconcr, of Haalkertown, He 


4 ° eas ; . 
poor she wasa liberal benefactor... As See ids gr ps oral 
an acquaintance and friend, and. in of Kintore. Bits | 5 may, Sot ee 
all her intercourse with society, her ; 
conduct was marked by a steady ad- On the 19th inst, Mr. N. Mercer, 
herence to the principles of religion, Of West Drayton, Middlesex. Zealous 
the duties of virtue, and the practice i the prosecution of his concerns, he 
of good actions. Asa wife,a mother, “35 inspecting his premises, when a 
and a widow, (the latter of which she sudden gust of wind forcing open a 
had been- many vears) she shone a door he feil against a railing, which 
bright ezample of these characters; giving way, precipitated him a height 
but more. particularly eminent in,that of twelve fect. He lingered three 
of the mother, being possessed of the hours, and then expired, 
warmest affection towards a son and On the 16th inst. an in-pensioncr 
daughter, whom she was long spared of Chelsea Hospital: after seeing a 
to bless and cherish by every tender coffin placed in an hearse, at K nights- 
assiduity, and which they with all bridge, retired to a house near the 
their care and fondness vainly en- spoi—satdown, and instantly expired. 
deavoured to repay. She was their Latelv, ag Mr. WiLson, a tesitlent 
guide, friend, and protector. in, and deputy treasurer of Chelsea 
At his seat, at Packington, the Flospital, was transacting business at 
Fart or AyisporDd. His lordship, one of the offices in the Hospital, he 
after eating a hearty supper, and the was taken with an apoplexy about 
asual performance of his devotions, oneo'clock, and expired between three 
went to bed on Tuesday the 20th inst. aud four o’clock in the afternoon. 


On the 13th inst. at his house at 
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On the 19th inst. at Richmond, 
the Countess Dowacer oF Kinc- 
STON. , 

On the 22d inst. at Auberries, near 
Sudbury, the seat of his brother-in- 
law, after a lingering illness, and in 
the 66th year of his age, THomas 
HamMMeERsLEy, Esq. banker in Lon- 
don; aman most eminent for every 
Christian virtue. 

At Alford, Lincolnshire, Mrs G. 
GaTeunousg, in the 101st year of her 
age. She actually cut new teeth 
about two years since, and retained 
her faculties till within a few weeks 
of her death. 

On the 11th July, Jesste AsPasta, 
the wife of Fred. W. Campbell, Esq. 
of Barbreck, in Argvleshire, and of 
Woodlands, in Surrey. She was 
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daughtér to W. T. Caulfield, Esq. 
of Rahandaff, ia Ireland, by Jessie, 
dauchter to James, the: third Lord 
Ruthven.——The patieneé and the 
mildness with which she endured a 
very long and most painful illness, 
brought on by a succession of anx- 
ieties, excited the admiration of all 
who beheld them. Through life she 
possessed and practised every virtue 
that can adorn the character of a wife, 
a relation, or a friend, and by all who 
were acquainted with her, will ever be 
most tenderly and affectionately la- 
mented. In manners, she was fasci- 
nating, and in person, lovely; yet the 
beuignity of her countenance but very 
imperfectly expréssed the still more 
beautiful qualities of her heart and 
mind, 


—— EE 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


DISSOLUTION of Parliament 
AX used to be considered asa pre- 
lude to every species of riot and dis- 
sipation, and the nation was said by 
foreigners to run mad once in seven 
years. Such extravagant scenes 
were not played at this time, but we 
cannot therefore congratulate our- 
selves, that the country has completely 
recovered its senses. Several circum- 
stances have concurred to-produce the 
effect. The laws relative to elections 
have thrown difficulties in the way of 
treating electors, which have been 
enforced on petitions to the House, 
and this has produced a greater dexrce 
of caution and circumspection. The 
times, which pinch every body, have 
also made money more scarce in that 
class, which was accustomed tosquan- 
der it in depraving the people, and 
endeavouring to make the lower as 
base and vile as the upper classes. 
The distresses of the times have also 
brought on serious reflections in many 
6reasts, on the condition of the nation, 
which are perceived by subscriptions 
to bible societies and institutions for 
the education of the poor. Many in 
the higher and middle classes begin to 
fecl, that richteousness exalteth a na- 
tion, and sit: is the depression of a 
people: that the wickedness of bri- 
beryand corruption, which has brought 
us into our present state, if suffered 
to go on, wili be the overthrow of this 


kingdom, exactly in the same manner 
as destruction was brought on France, 
Germany, Spain, and Italy. But above 
all, one circumstance cast a dreadful 
gloom over the market for seats in 
Parliament, and diminished their va- 
lue to what the wretches in high life 
call nothing. This was the uncertainty 
of the duration of the pext Parlia- 
ment. Two thousand pounds was 
thought a great price, for what, in 
other circumstances, would have 
fetched seven; and those venal bo- 
roughs, where the electors are accus- 
tomed to sell themselves, could with 
great difficulty find candidates tosport 
their money on so fickle a tenure. 
This littie change in the state of 
seats is of no other consequence to the 
oligarchy, by which the nation is go- 
verned, than that some of its members 
do not pocket so much cash as they 
expected: the general system remains 
the same, and the people, or we should 
rather say the country, is not at all 
the better for the depreciation of the 
stalls in St. Stephen’s chapel. Yet 
there have been noble instances of a 
rising spirit, just enough to shew 
England what it might be, if the 
country acted up to the theory of its 
constitetion, and the system of the 
borough holders was destroyed, by 
not permitting any piace to send 
members to Parliameut which had 
not at least a thousand voters. West- 
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minster, into whichso much cén fusion 
was_constantly thrown by the con- 
tentions of the higher classes, who 
used the lower merely as they do their 
horses at Newmarket, ofily with less 
value and esteem for them: West- 
minster presented a sight, which will 
be remembered in bistory, when the 
triumph of the oligarchy is complete, 
and the country is sunk into that en- 
thanasia predicted by Hume,—a mo- 
narchy and the ascendancy of the 
military over the civil government. 
In Westminster, a number of inde- 
pendent housekeepers have associated 
for the noble purpose of preserving 
the freedom of election, and of send- 
ing to Parliament members free of all 
expense. By their exertions, a true 
spirit has been infused into this popu- 
lous city; and on the day of election 
its inhabitants were assembled toge- 
ther, not to witness the usual scenes of 
riot and confusion, but to bear in a 
dignified statement what were the du- 
ties of representatives and electors, 
and to exercise their free and unbias- 
sed judgment in the important privi- 
lege they were about to exercise. These 
duties were pointed out to them ina 
most impressive manner by Mr.Starch, 
an inhabitant of long standing io the 
city, dignified by his talents, bis know- 
ledge of the constitution of his coun- 
try, his independence, and his inte- 
grity. At the close of a speech, far 
superior to the long-winded oratorical 
declamations of St. Stephen's chapel, 
he proposed the highly-respected 
name of Sir Francis Burdett. It is in 
vain for us to attempt to describe the 
feelings which it inspired. Only one 
soul animated the assembly ; and when 
the rapturous acclamations of praise 
were over, Lord Cochrane was pro- 
posed, and received with marks of 
high approbation. No other aame 
was mentioned. These two citizens 
were elected, uot in the usual manuer 
as candidates, for neither appeared at 
the place, but as persons selected as fit 
to exercise the charge of representa- 
tives. The whole was over in less than 
two hours; atid, instead of the out- 
rages usually committed, by a mob 
breaking in and tearing away the hust- 
ings, they were removed by the pro- 
prietors without the loss of a plank, 
aud the meeting broke up with the 
bappy reflection, that they had done 
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their duty to the country.—We can- 
not omit here one remark in Mr, 
Sturch’s speech on the bill for septen- 
nial Parliaments, whose authors, he 
very justly said, deserved to have beew 
trausported. In this sentiment we 
join most cordially with him; and, as 
in the services of the church, they 
have one for the pretended martyrdom 
of Charles, and another for the gun- 
powder-plot, we would have a day of 
solemn fast appointed to commemo- 
rate the abominable act of representa- 
tives betraying their trust, and laying 
the foundation of that corruption, 
which is now as noforious as the sun 
at noon day. 

Previously to the election, Sir Fran- 
cis addressed his late constituents in a 
solemn letter, in which ke placed in 
true and striking colours the state of 
the representation of the country — 
His letter deserves to be read and pre- 
served in every family of the united 
kingdom. Facts are placed strongly 
before our eyes, which no one can 
deny, nor can one doubt, that from 
the system, which he deplores, the 
greatest evils must befall the country. 
A change of ministry, he properly ob- 
serves, is of small consequence. ‘‘ The 
present are just as good as any of their 
predecessors, during the present reign, 
or as any that are likely to suceced 
them. The fault is not in the indivi- 
duals, but in the system: a system 
under which no nation ever did or 
can prosper; a system of the most in- 
famous and complicated corruption.” 
In ‘another place he observes, “ In 
fact, the whole of the evil arises here. 
They who vote the money are some 
way or other interested in the expen- 
diture of it. The small number of 
independent men have no weight at 
all.” Is-this the fact, or is it not?— 
If it is, can we wonder at the state- 
ment of the worthy baronet. ** How 
are we the better for the noble strug- 
gles of our forefathers against arbi- 
trary power in the king, if we can 
endure it in much worse hands, that 
of our fellow subjects? How is the 
flock the better for being safe from the 
wolf, if they are devoured by the very 
dogs placed to defend them? What 
avails resisting the lion to fall into the 
jaws of the jackall? to have pinioned 
the eagle's wing, to become the sport 
and prev of daws and kites?” 


aT 
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‘Sir Francis did not solicit to be re- 
turned to Parliament.. On the con- 
trarv, he is fully sensible of the situa- 
tion into which the good opinion of 
his fellow citizens had placed ‘him be- 
fore, and he speaks with the feelings 
becoming him. ‘‘1 do most earnestly 
wish (he says) to spare myself the 
mortification, and you the disappoint- 
ment,’ of passing a painful life in un- 
dignified, because unsupported, and 
unavailing efforts to stem a torrent of 
corruption, as irresistible as infamous ; 
of dipping buckets into empty wells, 
and growing old in drawing nothing 
up.” 

"The election of Sir F. Burdett and 
Lord Cochrane by the inhabitants of 
Westminster is a sufficient refutation 
of the objection of one of the candi- 
dates for Yorkshire to a reform in Par- 
liament. He was against it, because 
it would throw too great weight in the 
popular scale. But how will the peo- 
ple exercise their right, if they did 
really obtain them. The more nume- 
rous the body of electors, the more 
difficult will it, in general, be for 
an unknown person to be raised up 
among them; and they will be the 
electors of the true aristocracy, distin- 
guished by talents and integrity, as 
well as by rank and property. Here 
we cannot but refer again to the 
Westminsterelection. If we consider 
family, Sir Francis vies in this respect 
with the highest in the kingdom, and 
nine-tenths of the titled nobility must 
give way to him. If property isa rea- 
son for choice, he ranks in this respect 
with the highest of the landed interest. 
If talents and application are called 
for, where shall we find his superior? 
And who among the most polished 
courtiers surpass him in good breed- 
ing, and the qualities of a distinguish- 
ed gentleman? When he enters the 
House of Commons, what a contrast 
does he not present to those around 
him? when he speaks, how little do 
the members around hiin feel within 
themselves? How have the arrows 
pierced our soul to see so noble a 
creature so cowardly assaulted, to hear 


beasts of prey, so properly designated 
by him under the metaphors of jack- 
ails, daws, and kites? Westminster, 
which contains, we believe, the most 
numerous body of electors ia the king- 
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dom, has thus sent the most distin- 
guished man in the landed interest 
for one of its representatives ; and for 
the other, the heir to a peerage. 

The city of London presetted a 
striking contrast to this election: but, 
when we consider the vast weight of 
influence with which the independent 
electors have to contend, we are not 
surprised at the event. The shew of 
hands, previously to the poll, was 
strongly in favour of Mr. Waithman 
and the aldermen, Wood and Combe. 
—Mr. Waithman is well known for 
his talents and exertions; and we 
were much amused by the objection 
urged against him, namely, that he 
was a shopkeeper. This in a place 
where nine-tenths of the electors are 
shopkeepers, and almost every one 
engaged in trade some way or other, 
would strike every one not acquainted 
with the city as something unaccount- 
able, and the more so, as all the other 
candidates are tradesmen. Sir Win. 
Curtis keeps ashop in Lombard-street, 
and in another place is a baker, and 
perhaps has concerns in other trades, 
Alderman Combe is a brewer. Mr. 
Atkins is particularly recommended 
for concerns with shipping, and Al- 
derman Shaw is a merchant. Now we 
cannot conceive how a man’s concerns 
as a linen-draper can render him less 
fit to be a member than his, who is em- 
ployed with dray-horses and ale-bouse 
keepers, or with ovens and dough.— 
We look at the man himself, and if 
he has discovered talents, which sets 
him far above the driver of the four- 
in-hand, the fox-hunters, the majo- 
rity of the best men in the landed and 
the mercantile interest, we are not 
concerned with his bouest industry 
one way or other. We cannot make 
the petty distinctions among trades 
and employments: retail or wholesale, 
bankers or merchants, they are all the 
sane in our eyes. 


Worth makes the man, the want of it the 
fellow, 
The rest is nought but leather or prunella. 


| Attempts were made in other places 
his name polluted by the birds and®to biing in popular candidates; but 


when we mention the names of Ros- 
coe, Romilly, and Brougham, who 
were put up by the independent in- 
terest at Leicester, Bristol, and Liver- 
pool, we cannot deny that the sense of 
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the commercial interests has been 
completely taken, and that it is de- 
cidedly for the continuance of war 
and the present system of corruption. 
At Liverpooi, Mr. Canning was elect- 
ed most triumphantly, and at the hus- 
tings of that place argued very strong- 
ly against parliamentary reform, The 
same conduct. was pursued by Lord 
Milton on his election at York; and 
such decisive authorities against the 
question, authorities backed by a very 
large body of electors, ‘might seem to 
indicate that the question itself is re- 
plete with difficulties and absurdities. 
But, when we consider the character 
and situation of the gentlemen, who, 
though the representatives of large 
masses of people, can view with satis- 
faction and pleasure persons advanced 
to equal rights with themselves by the 
nomination of a single individual, we 
shall cease to be astonished at their 
conduct. They have both been brought 
up by the oligarchy; their connection 
with the people is slight; to the oli- 
garchy they are bound by all the ties 
of self-interest, habit, and prejudice. 
Both have been, and may be again by 
themselves or connections, concerned 
in the executive government of the 
country; the one by birth, and the 
other probably by office, will have 
the sway of several boroughs. They 
are arguing, therefore, naturally for 
their ownself-interest, when they prefer 
the present corrupt state of theCom- 
mons to that which is agreeable to the 
constitution of this country; to that 
which gives the people its due share 
in the legislation; to that which is 
cried up by foreign writers, and vainly 
imagined to be ours in reality, whilst 
we know and sensibiy feel, that we are 
mocked by an empty shadow, and de- 
serve the contempt of the present ge- 
neration, as we assuredly shail bave 
that of posterity. 

To the new Parliament we cannot 
look with much confidence, yet we 
shall judge it only by its acts. The 
ministry seem to be strengthened; 
the Grenville and Grey party, su@k 
as they are in general estimation, have 
also lost in the scale of votes; the in- 
dependent party is not raised. The 
latter seems reduced almost to the 
state of religion described in the Re- 
velations, when two witnesses only were 
left to maintain its cause. May their 
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history not be verified in our two wit- 
nesses ; for the former were destroyed 
by the fury of their enemies, who re- 
joiced over their dead bodies, and. ex- 
posed them to contempt and derision. 
The truth indeed at last prevailed: 
but should our political witnessesebe 
slain, there will not, we fear, be a 
similar resurrection for them, but the 
triumph of corruption will be com- 
plete. 

Petitions have been prepared in the 
midland counties for peace, but the 
prayer of them is not likelv to be ge- 
neral. . Desirous as we are for peace, 
we do not know that in the present 
state of the continent this is the best 
mean for obtaining it. [n making 
war, one party only is concerned; in 
making peace, the consent of two is 
required: and the discussion of such 
a question is too complicated for large 
bodies, and is better intrusted to re- 
presentatives. This, however, shews 
the necessity of the people be:ng truly 
represented in Parliament, and ‘all 
efforts, we believe, will be lost, except 
those which are directed to the main 
object—a reform in the state of the 
representation in the House of Com- 
mons, the lopping off af rotten bo- 
roughs, and destruction of the power 
of the oligarchy. 

The consecrated image of the holy 
Sergius has had little etticacy in the 
resistance made to the French arms. 
A most dreadtul battle was fought 
near Mojaisk, where the Rassians had 
fortified themselves. On the dothult. 
a redoubt was earried, and on the:7th 
the camp, from which the Russians 
were driven with immense slaughter, 
The carnage on both sides was horri- 
ble. The French estimated their own 
loss at 10,000 men, and that of the 
beaten army must surpass it, though it 
may not amount to so many as between 
40 and 50,000. ‘“‘ Never was seen 
such a field of battle,” says the buile- 
tin; yet within these few years how 
many scenes of the sane kind have 
been presented, to bring awfully to 
our recollection the murder of Abel, 
and the disgrace of the huntan species 
in thus offering up each other to the 
demons of destruction. vu 

The success of this hattle has hee 
thought a sufficient reason: by Bona- 
parte for offering up thanksgiving to 
his God, and a circular letter is sent 
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to his ecclesiastical officers, under the 
name of bishops, to assemble their 
people in the churches, to chaunt 
prayers “‘conformably to the usage 
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ting his conquests: but we are told 
that complete anarchy’ prevailed in 
the city, drunken murderers were 
running through its different quarters, 


of the church in such circumstances.”’ setting fire to them, and all the fire 


The reasons for this particular assem- 
hlage are found in the passage of the 
Niemen, the Dwina, the Borysthenes, 
and the combats of Mohilow, the 
Drissa, Polotsk, Ostrowno, Smolen- 
sko, and the battle of Moskwa. All 
these afford so many respective rea- 
sons for- addressing ‘* thanks” (to 
whom?) ‘*to the God of armies!’ 
and in consequeuce myriads of people 
will be assembled in France to cele- 
brate events, in which they are so 
little interested, and to encourage 
each other in the strange notions, 
that they are offering up an acceptable 
service to God. How little do they 
think, that, if they really were what 
they profess to be, Christians, their 
meetings must be mournful for the de- 
struction of so many of their fellow 
creatures; and that’in a Christian 
church, prayers and praises are ad- 
dressed to him, of whom it is empha- 
tically said, Ged is love. 

From the field of battle Bonaparte 
marched to Moscow, meeting, it 
should seem, with little or no resist- 
ance; for bis next bulletin is address- 
ed from this city, of which he took 
possession on the 14th at midnight, 
and his imperial quarters were esta- 
blished in the Kremlin, the interior 
ef the city. This town was once of 
very great extent, and even now is 
said to be about twenty-four miles in 
cireumference. Fhe Kremlin may 
be called: its citadel, being fortified ; 
and it contains several palaces, nine 
cathedrals, four parish churches, and 
several other public buildings. Around 
this may be said to be three towns, 
which are of acircular form,each being 
separated from the other by walls, 
but all the buildings are chiefly 
wood. We may judge of the place 
by the number of its churches, which 
were estimated at sixteen hundred, 
most of then magnificently decorated, 
and maintaining a vast number of 
idle priests, who, when performing 
their idolatrous services, were dressed 
jn most magnificent vestments. 

Here then, tn the middie of the 
great city of the autocrat, stood the 
Emperor of the French, contempla- 


engines had been conveyed away by 
the late governor, so that the flames 
were desolating and devouring this 
great and fine city. The next bulle- 
tin paints in more horrid colours the 
devastation produced by the wretched 
barbarians. Without regard to sick 
or wounded, to property of any kind, 
these miserable wretches carried fire 
with them every where, destroying 
fathers, mothers, brothers, -sisters, 
houses, palaces, churches, and pre- 
senting to the French in the Kremlin 
oceans, as it were, of flames around 
them ip every direction. There was 
no possibility of putting a stop to 
the ravages of this destructive ele- 
ment. To dothe enemy an injury, as 
they thought, these stupid and sense- 
less barbarians inflicted the most 
grievous wound on their friends, on 
their country. The mischief they 
have done is incalculable. Upwards 
of 200,000 people may be computed 
to have been deprived of their homes, 
Barbarous, foolish, and detestable as 
this action was, persons have been 
found in England to justify it, and it 
has been spoken of with appiause in 
our public papers. So little do the 
advocates for war and its horrors 
think of the duties imposed on us 
towards our enemies. What could 
they have done worse towards Russia 
than to bern down its towns: but the 
miserable inhabitants of this extensive 
empire have been kept in ignorance 
and superstition, and the burning of 
their idols by themselves may bea 
prelude to their forming juster no- 
tions of religion and of liberty. 

From Moscow we naturally turn our 
eves to Petersburgh, the seat of the 
autocrat, and Lord Catheart has given 
us a description of a scene there, 
which will not soon be forgotton m 
the annals of diplomacy. He congra- 
tulates himself in his dispatch to go- 
vernmens, on opening his correspon- 
dence with the joyful news of the vic- 
tory of the Russians over the French, 
which was communicated to him bya 
special message from the autocrat. It 
arrived, fortunately it seems, on his 
name-day, which is kept with great 
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solemnity by the court; who, on this 
occasion, were asseinbled at the prin- 
cipal church to be witness of -the 
mummery displayed by the priests on 
these occasions. To give additional 
Justre to the day, and to spread uni- 
versal joy over the city, the account 
of the battle of Moskwa was read to 
the infatuated audience, and received 
with all the tumultuous joy and excla- 
mations of rapture that might be ex- 
pected in so barbarous an assemblage. 
The glory of the Russian empire was 
raised by the complete overthrow of 
the French, and our ambassador was 
deluded by the report. What could 
be expected but that the next dispatch 
from the army. would announce the 
capture of Bonaparte himself, and the 
conveyance of his followers to the 
dreary regions of Siberia. How were 
they prepaied to hear, when it could 
not be concealed, that the enemy was 
in possession of the ancient capital of 
the empire, or rather of its ruins; that 
in Moscow, in which they gloried, the 
Emperor of the French was giving the 
Jaws, and that their own countrymen 
had been the bitterest enemies of 
their country! 

Two reports have since been re- 
ceived in this country, one from Lord 
Cathcart, stating the admirable posi- 
tions of the Russian armies, and the 
other from the French, in a bulletin, 
which merely mentions that they are 
reposing after their fatigues, and en- 
joying good quarters in Moscow, 
where they are daily making discove- 
ries of provisions and clothing, pre- 
served in vaults under ground, and 
untouched by the flames. We might 
mention another report, which seem- 
ed to us far more credible than any 
thing advanced by Lord Cathcart, 
and this was, that the autocrat was de- 
posed, and the nobles of Russia had 
submitted to Bonaparte. This report 
was universa!ly scouted in town; but, 
if it was premature, we cannot antici- 
pate any other result from this war. 
As soon as the French are in motion 
again, whieh will be on the setting in 
of the frost, we expect nothing else 
but a continuation of victory on their 
side, the barbarians making a stout 
but ineffectual resistance. The march 
to Petersburgh will not appal him, 
who has passed an army and cannon 
over the Alps, and made a winter's 
campaign on the shores of the Baltic. 
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—To add to the misfortunes of 
Russia, the Persians are pressing upon 
them on the south, where, with the 
assistance of the English, the arms 
of the Asiatics have been success- 
ful. But as peace has been made 
between Turkey and Russia, hopes are | 
entertained that the Ottomans will 
turn their arms against the French; 
and, in fact, nothing is too absurd to 
be advanced to check the progress 
of the conqueror, whose plans are 
formed and executed on very different 
principles from those of his enemies. 
Much has been said of the co-ope- 
ration of Sweden, whose forty thou- 
sand men were to cross the Baltic, and 
destroy the French in their rear. But 
whilst the tardy arrangements were 
going on for this force, Bonaparte was 
preparing a hundred thousand Poles, 
ardent to avenge their wrongs, and 
punish the jacobins that had, in so 
disgraceful a manner, made the parti- 
tion of Poland. Here is seen the art 
of the French emperor, which he has, 
in common with other great con- 
querors, that having conquered, he 
enlists the nations in his own cause, 
and this is not done without at least 
some specious argument in his favour. 
Thus, in Poland, he has rescued a nae 
tion from the horrible jacobinical con- 
spiracy under which it has so long 
groaned, and in Spain destroyed the 
Inquisition. England makes her boast 
of attempts for the deliverance of Eu- 
rope; but the true way of understand- 
ing what is meant by this deliverance, 
is to state, in two columns, the differ- 
ent advantages gained by the subject, 
by being.under his old master, or the 
new government and laws of Bona- 
parte. He who who could and would 
state this fairly, would correct many 
errors in the manifestos of all parties, 
Lord Wellington is the generalis- 
simo of the Spanish as well as the 
English forces. The Cortes is not, 
however, removed to Madrid, but its 
Jaws are there current against those 
who have accepted ofhces under the 
Gallo-Spanish king. It is not certain 
that the retort courteous may not be 
made on those who accept offices un- 
der their authority, and the dubious 
Bourbon, whom they have set up in 
the life time of his father, the rightful 
sovereign. The possession of Spain 
is now divided nearly equal}y between 
the contending parties; the French 
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have the north and the eastern parts, 
the English the middle and the west- 
ern. The French army under Soult 
is strong, and nothing can be effected 
against it, till the generalissimo has 
destroyed the army of the north. He 
has, unfortunately, met with a check 
at Burgos, for the castle has made a 
gallant resistance, and put hors de com- 
éat almost as many assailants as there 
are soldiers in the defence of the place. 
This gives time for the organization of 
Marmont's army, and another battle 
may beexpected. Considerable rein- 
forcements are gone out to Lord Wel- 
lington, amongst whorn are the life 
guards, who have not been employed 
for many years, but whose services in 
the field will, we have no doubt, re-, 
sfore their ancient reputation. 

A glimpse of hope has broken out, 
of ‘a restoration of obedience to the 
mother country in part of the old 
world, but we do not believe that it 
will eventually be of any cousequence. 
The inhabitants of the Caraccas have 
suffered under an awful dispensation 
of Providence, and Miranda’s govern- 
ment seems to have been conducted 
more on the revolutionary principles 
he learned at Paris, than as became a 
freeman leading his countrymen to 
liberty.—In the end he has disgusted 
ail parties; and superstition seizing 
the minds of the people, they are said 
to be returnifig to their ancient yoke. 
A change may take place for a little 
time, but we do not apprehend there 
is either wisdom enough in the Cortes, 
or firmness in the Americans, to make 
this change permanent. In other 
parts of the Spanish colonies the in- 
fluence of the mother country is near- 
ly annihilated. An effort was made 
in its favour at Buenos Ayres, which 
ended in the execution of the princi- 
pal persons engaged in the conspiracy. 
Lima, Peru, and Mexico, will, ere 
long, surprise the world with their 
new constitutions. 


New Pullieations. 
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The war with the United States has 
had a strange beginning’ The sur. 
render of an American,army to a far 
inferior force without striking a blow, 
The Americans entered Upper Ca. 
nada; the Enylish general mustered 
what forces he could, consisting of 
Indians, militia, and regulars, march- 
ed to the enemy, and received the 
terms of capitulation, by which all 
the American army became prisoners 
of war. Thus ended the first cam- 
paign, which the American general 
had opened with such pomp of words, 
and vain-glorious boasts. To balance 
this victory, the States have destroyed 
one of our frigates, and taken the 
crew prisoners; but their privateers 
have made great inroads on our trade. 
This is the chief way in which they 
can annoy us. As to ourselves, we 
cannot derive any possible good from 
the conflict. We are gratifying Bo- 
naparte by the war which employs 
part of our maritime force, is ruinous 
to our commerce on the Atlantic ; 
prevents the consumption of our ma- 
nufactures by eight millions of per- 
sons, descended from the same stock, 
and speaking the same language as 
ourselves; and holds out the strange 
sight of the deliverers of Europe en- 
gazed in hostilities with the only na- 
tion in the world that boasts of its li- 
berty. This war, indeed, is the fruit 
of the unhappy principles maintained 
in this country, which did not allow 
to the Americans what we should have 
insisted upon had we been in their 
circumstances. The war, however, is 
not popular in America, and some ad- 
mirable remonstrances have been 
made against it; remonstrances, in 
which the odious nature of war in ge- 
neral is insisted upon, and an appeal 
is made to what is little known in Eu- 
rope, our feelings as men, as brethren, 
and as Christians. May this spirit 
continue to increase till the beastli- 
ness of war is seen in its true colours { 
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BOTANY. 

Thornton's Outline of Botany; or, 
Fasy Introdyetion to the Science.— 
8vo. 5s. de 
DRAMA. 

Wastell’s West Wind; or, Off for 
London: a musical Farce, in two 
Acts. 2s. 

The Aithiop; or, The Child of the 
Desert: a romantic Play, as perform- 
ed at Covent Garden Theatre. 2s. 6d. 

Spanish Patriots a Thousand Years 
Ago; an historical Drama, as per- 
formed the Lyceum Theatre. 
2s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Duverger’s Comparison between 
the Idioms, Genius, and Phraseology 
of the French and English Languages. 
12mo. 5s. 

A Sketch of the Greek Accidence, 
arranged in a inanner conversant for 
transcription. 5s. 

Letters belonging to a Syst!m of 
Bookkeeping and Accounts. By A. 
Hodge. Qs. 

Bossutt’s First French Book. 1s. 

GEOMETRY. 

Cresswell’s Elementary Treatise on 
the Geometrical and Algebraical In- 
vestigation of Maxima and Minima. 
vo. 10s. 

HISTORY. 

Ashe’s Commercial View and Geo- 
graphical Sketch of the Brazils. 8vo. 
rg * 

Major Price’s Chronological Retro- 
spect; or, Memoirs of the Principal 
Events of Mahomedan History. Vol.11. 
4to. 2l. 10s. 

LAW. 

Hanging not Punishment Enough. 
By B. Montague, Esq. 1s. 

George's ‘Treatise on the Offence 
of Libel. Royal Svo. 

Marshall's Treatise on the British 
Constitution. 8vo. 7s. 

Gabbett’s digested Abridgment and 
comparative View of the Statute Law 
in England and Ireland, to the year 
1611. 3vols. 8vo. Sl. $s. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Walpole’s Essay on the Misrepre- 
sentations, Ignorance, and Plagiarism 
of certain Infidel Writers. 2s. 611. 

The Son vf a Genius; a Tale for 
the Use of Youth, 12mo. 5s. 

Otway’s Works, consisting of his 
Plays, Poems, and Letters. 2 vols. 
Bvo. Il.4s. 


Letters from the Continent in the 
Years 1790, 1, 2, to a Friend residing 
in Englaud. 8vo. 6s. 

Longman and Co.’s Catalogue of 
Rare, Curious, and Valuable Books. 
Gratis. 

MILITARY. 

The East India Register and Direc- 
tory, corrected to August, 1812. 
12mo. 8s. 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 


Medical Observations and Inqui- 
ries. By a Society of Physicians‘in 
London. Vol. Vi. 8vo. 12s. 

Chamberlain’s Tyrocinium Medi- 
cum; or, a Dissertation on the Duties 
of Youth apprenticed to the Medical 
Profession. 12mo. 6s. 


NOVELS, 


Brewer's Sir Ferdinand of England. 
A Romance... 4 vols. 29s. 

The Daughter-in-Law, her Father, 
and Family. @2vols. 10s. 

Miss Hamilton's Maiden Wife; or, 
the Heiress of De Courcy.’ 4 vols. 
20s. 

The Dangers of Infidelity. $ vols. 


8s 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

Harwood's Advice to Members of 
Parliament, in a Letter to J. Martin 
and J. E. Dowdeswell, Esq. — 1s. 

A dispassionate Enquiry into the 
?easons alledged by Mr. Maddison for 
declaring an offensive and ruinous 
War against Great Britain. 2s. 6d. 

Copies and Extracts of Documents 
on the Subject of British Impress- 
inentsof American Seainen. Qs. 

Speeches of the Right Hon. H. 
Grattan. Vol. f. Syvo. 19s. 

Lord Soniers’ Speech in the House 
of Lords, on the Catholic Question, 
Jan. $0, 1812. Qs. 

Loyalty and Patriotism; or, Who 
are Patriots. 1s. 

Thoughis on the State of the Coun- 
try, the late Negociations for a New 
Ministry, and the Disposition of Par- 
ties at the Close-of the last Session of 
Parliament. 5s. 

The Letters of Junius, with 12 Por- 
traits. By Mr. E. Bocquit. In 12 
Quarto Numbers. 2s. 6d. each. 

Hale's Letters on the Religious avd 
Political Tenets of the Roman Hep- 
tarchy. 5s. 
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POETRY. 


Rejected Addresses; or, the New 
Theatrum Peetarum.. fe. 4s. 6d. 

Magness’s Tribute to the Memory of 

Britain's distinguished Hero, the Rt. 
Hon. Horatio Lord Viscount Nelson. 
4to. 2s, 6d. 
* The Warm Reception-; or, the To- 
tal- Overthrow of: Bonaparte and: his 
Legions in England. By the above 
Author. 4to, 2s. 6d 

The Battle of Salamanca, A Poem. 
By thesame. 4to. . 5s. 

Freeman's Fancy; or, the Effusions 
ofthe Heart. fe. 6s. 

The Wrongs of Genius. A Poem. 
Is. 

Falkland's Iberia; with an Invoca- 
tion to the Patriots of Spain. A Poem. 
Qs. 6d. 

*Variets; a Collection of Poems. 
By the same Author. Svo. 10s. 
Roche's Salamanca. A Poem. 


5s. 6d. 
Anticipation. Is. 6d. 


4to. 


4to. 


RELIGION, 


Rudge’s Sermons on the Sanictifica- 
tion of the Lord’s Day. 1s. 

Le Luc’s Letter to some Jews, au- 
thors of a Memorial addressed to Dr. 
Teller. 2s. 6d. 

Steven's Sermon at the Asvlum for 
Female Orphans, Lambeth, Aug. 30, 
1812. 2s. 

Carpenter's Proof from Scripture, 
that God, even the Father, is the only 
true God, and the only proper Object 
© f religious Worship. ¢s. 


Cunningham's Observations, de- 
signed as a Reply: to the Thoughts of 
De. Maltby, on the Dangers of circu- 
lating the Whole of. the Scriptures 
amoug the Lower Orders... 2s. 6d. 

Holy Biograpby; or, the Saint's Ca- 


HISTORICAL 


Westminster ELeEctTION. 


‘eae following letters have passed 
between the Committee appoint- 
ed to conduct the election for this city 
and their representatives. The reso- 
lutions of the General -Meeting on the 
5th inst. at the Crown and Anchor, 
had been previously transmitted to 
Sir Francis Burdett and Lord Coch- 


fauc :—— 


Historical Chronicle. 


fOctoner 


lendar. By a Clergyman of the Esta- 
blished Church. 3s. 

Sandys’ Sermon; the Importance 
of an early Acquaintance with the 
Scriptures. « 1s; 

Ettrick’s Second Exodus; 
flections on the Prophecies 
Last Times. Vol. II]. 8vo. 


Dr. Collyer’s Hymns; designed as 
a Supplement to Dr. Watts’ Psalms 
and Hymns. 24mo. 5s. fine paper 6s. 
18mo. 6s. fine ditto 7s. post 8yo. 16s. 

Angus’s Life of our Lord asd Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. 12mo. s.. 

Brown on the Book of Revelations. 
8vo. 83. 

Owen's Treatise on the Nature and 
Beauty of Gospel Worship. — 1s. 6d. 

Robertson's Rise of the Reforma- 
tion, containing the Grounds of Pro- 
testantism. 2s. 6d. 

Appeal against the Claims of the 
Romas Catholics. | is. 

Frizell’s Exposition and Sunday Fa- 
mily Instructor; a Periodical Work ; 
being an Illustration of the Liturgy 
of the United Churches of England 
and Ireland. Demy vo. 19s. 6d. fine 
paper 29s. or royal 8vo, 58s. 


or, Re- 
of the 
7S. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The Lowestoft Guide; containing 
a descriptive Account of Lowestoft 
and its Environs. 12mo. 4s. 6d. or 
cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Pinkerton'’s general Collection of 
the best and most interesting Voyages 
and Travels in all parts of the Worid, 
Vols. Xil,and XUL. containing North 
America. 4to. 41. 4s. 


The Beauties of England andWales 
Vol. XVI Containing . Yorksbire, 
li. 10s. of royal paper, al. 8s.: 


CHRONICLE. 
To Sir Francis Burvett, Bart. 
M.P. for the City of Westminster. 


Siz,—In announcing to you that 
you have been again returned to Par- 
liament for the city of Westminster, 
we cannot suppress the satisfaction we 
feel in observing the steady, though 
slow advance of publie opiuion, ma- 
nifested in the disposition of the elec- 
tors of Westminster to do their duty 
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t Id fai that the example 
a igh onic : ber places- sail: te 
it ili: to 
contend for = portion of in: 
pavement ro thy: sat 
keep alive, ' 
nein ibe teen retnembrance! of their 
cpunirynien, théir ancient constitu- 
tional right to. full, fair, and free ‘re- 
presentation of the. in Partia- 
ment, pe ge ere peaceable: 
a Seeurity at. all: times: tha: their’ ls 
property, ——* despot 
eens “ss shalbalwa 
find meveither im orouto Parliament 
reaily to i 
Awe ‘a received: the’ 
highest) 


rl ean reteive, and the’ 
beatrewand+—the approbation of those 
who trusted! me, on the expiration of 
the: trust. 
That I should have; onl that the 
ele of Westminster should think, 
haye ¢onducted nryself, in. it 


wi our, and integrity, will "be a 
mehr Flog source of satisfaction to 


ae , a, the. powers. of recol- 
ntlem 


Temain to, ' 
» your most.affectionate 
and ‘devote 


seryant,, 
Francis BuRDErs. 


osfrs Lich Oct. saa. 


petiemanaed on: 4, 1812 
Dear ir,—You will oblige me by 
hasdi inclosed to the committee 
for img: the-election for West- 
Believe shveerel 
; me Coons 
’ ONWA NE. 
Te Mr: Samuel Broas: . hooey 
Te the Electors of Westminster. 
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Kingdom, and .to anticipate, that on 
every future reciitrence to the siertiys 
franchise, the noble pringip e.. for 
iy you are contending, yi lL be felt 
ingly, and that “the people, 
rosing nos their apathy,” will imi- 
tate che city. of Westminster in the, 
pity of their elections. 
In this View of the subject, Gentle- 
men, I cannot but congratulate phat 


on the att payee € 
ative + e Prince; ent: 
fe fully gag vipeed that disso- 
lutions of P. fliament contribute, ta 
the emanci pation > CrOWD,.even 
mroré (in the’ preent eof the rer, 
irae se the. 
satis I re th hat 
of those whovanticipate 
constitytional jon a tie ig 
by‘a breach of the law. 

Gentlemen, no part of the sd 
the’ times seems. to.me, A cw absurd: 
and hypocritical, than the 
tion by party Fa inst . a : 
term the , overwh are 
of the CHOW “A "whet, th fe is. nae 
rious to us’ at the, j 
in’ Pastincsent Bs he the 
tae at share ee eunies t cos 
selves. If a dou tas he thie tooth to 
entertained by any one, let them -re- 
flect on the Tanguage of the parties. 
themselves, ** Such an administration 
cannotstand.” And why, Gentlémen? 
not! becansethe } Ling al protection’ has 
been withdraw! cause @ sb fi- 
cient: naitber’ Biot et a5 to'the 
division of thé vit Motive 
has the crown’ for’ supporting Su: 
dalous abuses that tile’ to the 
interests: poloved wh ie? As far as the 
quertion segards® these. pte tind 
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the: deception, ie 
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the prineipat’ ‘actors, who ‘cannot wicked government, whose abil 
escape ftom’ the contetnpt -and exe- despotism had made’ a | 
‘cration of postetity, like thé nameless -most fertile soil in 1 rid 

nary. 


individuals who composed those cor- which was once the grat 
rupt majorities. “ The effects; tow. To return, however, £0 
ever, of the s¥stem of corraptiog can folly, and to ‘the cause of t 
be more briefly stated—the profonga- our trade, which the sha 
tion of the wat—the increase of the orders in’ council catniof’ restore, : 
national debt—the depreciation of thoughtheir promulgation contributed 
our Currency—the disappearance of to destroy it—let me cal ak 
our Coit—the stagnation of ourcom- tion to the total neglect of minister 
méfee, atid the consequent’ wnex- to the principle of ‘the’ fdvizatiol 
ampled embarrassment of our manu- Jaws, which were tl ‘fopndats if 
factirers. Bear aa hee the pov ea igs oy of th 
“ ‘These are the results—for all which try, and of its naval. ctr: 
evils, Gentlemen, there'is no remedy ‘in doing so now, you will reme 
hut in the cohtroul that would be ex- that I have more Lame pens Rotices 
ercised over the public.expenditure, the subject, and. that T st: € 
‘by ah honest House of Commons, and more than thtee years ago, fro he 
Yn "the attention that such a House documents prese vinite ie ag 
* then, 
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‘would pay. to the interest of the state. Commons, that there 
Wi a change in the principle tually 27,000 foreign seamen, 


‘on which members are retarned to greatest part of whom, beldnged to 





Parliament, these objects cannot be countries subject to Frange) employed 
attained; nor would q peace, in the in the trade of the Thames.--Yes, 

t staté of things, produce the Gentlemen, of the river. Thames! 
benefits anticipated by those who are Whilst in the same year 2 WERE 
hot aware that the manufacturers of only 16,000 British sajlors ot 


France undersell those of England in its commerce to and from all 


wherever they come in competition. ofthe continent! although the 

Even at Malta, our commercial depot, of Spain had been opened., 

for which we commenced a war that one of the effects of the virtual 

‘costs us five hundred millions sterling, donment of the orders in. 

(a sum that would have annihilated whilst they were nominally upbela 
the national debt) when T was there, of vital importance.. Perhaps, as ite 
abont two years ago, French goods the pature of corruption to: ia 
imported under licences, were thence order ;to. increase the patre of 
distributed, not oply totheneighbour- ministers, by the profits arising to 

ing States of Barbary, but to Spain, dividuals from a monopoly af, 

ot even to Gibraltar! Glass for the and the.sale of licepces--a aceful 
use of the British fleet in the Medi- traffic-—derogatory to the character,af 
terranean, was brought from the do- the nation, thus are we involved jp 
minions of Bonaparte, because it'was war with America. 8 iy sv 
cheaper! Lam in possession ofoffcial Hurtful, however,as the measures 
documents to prove these facts. The Wwe-have pursued have beep, our,toml 
stores ‘were full of English goods, neglect of others Saaiiconel oot more 
which afforded profit tothe merchant, beneficial ; for whilst France has in- 
not by'the course of trade that is be- flicted the evils of war, or intimidated 
neficial to a country, but Mm taking the Surrounding States, into a complian 
dollars collected to the Commissary With her views, we, who have 
General, who furnished them with the facilities to direct every portion of 
bills at $0 per cent. premium, paid ont Our force to unknown points withip 
of your pockets ;—such was the course the extensive range of two thousand 
of exchange caused by the demand miles of unprotected shore, bave never 
for specie for the Sicilian subsidy, and even made a demonstration with. in- 
for the pay aud maintenatice af an tention to disturb the enemy's pro- 
army of 16,000 men, to prolong the jects, and force him to keep hislegions 
oppressians of a people, who were at home, where they niuat.be paid and 
alle apd willing to defend themselves, maintained by the treasury of Frange; 
bot ‘not to bphold’ the tyranny°of a but have left him at full liberty to 
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proserute his plans atthe expense of 
ied oF 8 the way niost, .con- 

his interests: and, surely, 
iid suit him, better than to 

Ax. the little, ataty, of England jn;the 
yentrs of, the Peninsula, 
te is are 
urely 


v) 
ducipe 


oe 
:0f ils, commander, compara- 
small: po 


sche: Hine "the, enemy's 
orce is fully adequate fo counteract 
i in Mhoweihents | Fast as bar. 


ngage a sing, so you make 
Pbitip: for when orie 
od ives. 3 b ies blow en- 
him; af struck in another part, 
s hands ate shifted ; but 
he, ee to. watch b 
is be hag neither skill 
yen so, if you hear that 
1¢ Chersonesus, you send 
(her; if in Thermiopyle, 
n any ather place, you 
uit-tip and ‘down, you follow his 
Stagpdard: “But “no. usefol scheme for 
: i ot the war, 16 wise provisions 
are‘eve thought of, until you hear of 
Sbitie enterprise iv execution, or al- 
‘ready Crowned with success. | They 
who con ict a War with prudence, are 
‘ROE Follow, bit to direct events. 
Btityou, Athenians! though possessed 
Of the ewig power of all kinds, 
ships, infantry, cavalry, treasure; yet 
‘to x Hive’ néver employed any 
‘of ‘tfeni s€asonably.” “* ft’ is hot in 
Out’ power to provide a fotce able to 
theét hin in the open field, hut we 
ust harrass’ him‘ by depredations; 
hiis'the war must be carried on.” 
'"“@éntlemen, as the duration of war, 
y' increasing the taxes, will occasion 
the pérmatient decay of surcommerce, 
you will forgive my transcribing these 
ohservations, delivered by one of the 
t'men’ of former times, as ‘they 
are'Very applicable to out sitdation, 
What’ part of thusé kingdoms would 
secure from attacks “If the French 
possessed a naval’ superiority, “with 
‘only 20,000 troops at their disposal— 
it is obvious ‘that there must be in 
every district. a force equal to that 
which the eneniy could bring, against 
it?-F shalf abstain from directing your 
attention to particular objetts in illus- 
tration of ‘the’ fact, “for the reasons 
given‘in the first letter which I had 
the honour ‘fo address to your com- 
wittee. exits 
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[Ocrogge 
I caynot_avoid stating 
bt chen offer- 


.. Gentlemen, 
a fact to.you, bich 1 


¢&to provgat the bay ofthe late House 
of Commons namely, 
a 
t 


tal trae ad 
commerce. has decreased,;that kind af 
de whieh peg beneficial to a 

ate, bas augmented an, the shores of 
the enemy, in a. prodigivus, ratio, and 
the prodk ce of the port era and south- 
-ern provinces is freely interchanged 
pielgs 19 Pinlection of the abuses in 
misalty Courts, which afforded 


oor Admira ' 4; 
it etter security ‘han all the batteries 
on for ch 


is, that,each of the numerous coasting 
vessels inust, for.t he ene it Methe 
Court, be separately .. ohdea eda. 
an expense «reater thap was Termerly 
‘demanded fur Hydication of ap 
ralige 


the ac 
‘Indiaman } “Genttem the ra 7 
¥ ’ 


of the Courts is frequent 
e whole pr 
‘to ‘themselves, but the captors ‘are 


by appropriating ¢ 
compelled ‘to pay an additior al sum 
for thus pertobiiftty a, service to. their 
coutitry, Geltitlemen, that, you. may 
have a correct netion of & Practor’s 
bill, Ltake, the liberty of enclosing one 
‘for ‘sour luspection: which, I assure 
‘you, may be considered very moderale, 
Being only’ 6 fathoms and,a quarter 
tong, or 37 feet 9—whereas L.now pos- 
sess ofliers that extend to 50 feet; but 
‘I prefer sending this to your Commit- 
‘tée, as it 3s the one produced by myself 
in the House of Com ng s, and hy the 
venerable Eat! of Buffel in the House 
of Lords—the exhibition of which was 
pronounced, by ‘the, present Lord 
Chancellor (the brother of the Judge 
of’ the Admiralty Court) to f “4 
species of MuUmMERY never before 
witnessed within those walls, and alto- 
vier unbecoming the gravity of that 
tanch of the Legislature."—W hether 
the attempt to. expose abuses, which 
paralyse the pie of the British navy, 
deserve the stigma thus cast upon it, 
by sd grave a character, I leave you, 
Gentlemen, to determine. .. 

U-bey that the items may not pass 
undbserved, where the Proctor notes 
his pecuniary reward for attending, 
feeitg, cogealting, and admonishing 
himself, in hi, other capacity as Mar- 
shall, of all which he ‘makes an aff 
davit, for which also ie charges a fee 

I am aware that | have tréespassed 
longer already on your atténtion than 
¥ ouvgtit to have done, had the pure 
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principles.on which you conduct, the 
election allowed me, to address you 
personally ; however, as this opperia: 
nity did not.oceur, you.will, I trust, 
forgive my adding an.extract from a 
statement which { made two years ago 
im the House of Commons,, on the 
subject ofthe Navy Estimate, witha 
view to contrast the rewards. granted 
for different kinds of services, st 

Gentlemen, it appears,an the Pen- 
sion List of the Navy, for the year 
1810,¢hat *‘ thirty-one commissioners, 
commissioners’ wives and clerks, have 
33992. more amongst them than is paid. 
to all the wounded officers of the navy 
of England! Thirteen, daughters of 
Admirals and Captains, some of whom 
fellin the service of the country, haye 
amongst them all, from the gratitude 
of the nation,,a sum less than.a com- 
missioners widow! viz. , 

4 Daughters of the gallant Capt. Courtney 
102.103. each per annum , 

1 Daughter of Admiral. Sir A. Mitchell, 
251. per annum 

2 dittoof Aémizal Epworth, 25/. ditto each 

i ditto of Admiral Kepple, 25/. ditto 

4 ditto of Adimiral Moriarte, 25/. ditto each 

i ditto of Captaim Mann, 25/. ditto. ~_ 

“ Captain Johnson-receives 451. a 
year for the Joss of an arm; and poor 
Lieut. Chamber, whe lost both his 
legs, gets 80/, whilst the clerk of the 
Ticket Office retires on 700/. 

‘* To, speak Jess in detail: $2 flag 
officers, 22 captains, 50 lieutenants, 
180 masters, 36 surgeons, 23 pursers, 
91 hoatswains, 97 gunners, 202 car- 
penters, 41 cooks, cost country 
40284. less than the net procéeds of the 
sinecures of Lords Arden, Camden, 
and Buckingham!—All the superan- 
nuated adiirals, captains, and lieute- 
nants, have but 1012/ more amongst 
them than Earl Camden's sinecure 
alone !—All that is paid to the wound- 
ed officers of the British Navy, and 
to the wives and’ children of those 
dedd or -killed'in action, does> not 
amount, by 2144..to’as much as Lord 
Ardep’s sinecure!—The Marquis of 
Buckingham’s sinecure will maintain 
the whole victualling departments. at 
Chatham, Dover, Gibraltar,, the 
Downs,, Heligoland,, Malta, Cape of 
Good ‘Hope, and Rio Janeiro, and 
leave 5,466/. in the Treasury, Three 
of these comfortable sinecures would 
adintain the dock-yard establishments 
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at Portsmouth and Plymouth; andthe 
sinecures aud offices executed wholly 
by deputy, would more than maintain 
the ordinary establishment of all the 
royal dock-yards in the kingdom.— 
Calculating at. the cate of allowance 
made, for Capt. Johnson's arm, ‘Lord 
Arden's sinecures ase .equal -to the 
value of 1022 Captains’ arms,,or, by 
poor. Lieutenant Chambers’ pension, 
to 488. pair of Lieutenants’ legs |! 1"" 

, Comment: is unnecessary: such, 
Gentlemen, is the reward for Jong aud 
faithful, services, that for exertion. 1 
have already shewn you,, igi hae 

Thus the war. liggers.on, the sup: 
plies for which are voted by those who 
are interested in its-continuance: nor 
will it ever be terminated successfully 
in pitched battles by the military force 
of Eogland against the resources of 
France. Even on the supposition of 
perfect equality, more men would pe- 
rish hefore the: goutest could be de, 
cided, than England now maintains 
on the continent—could we supply 
the deficiency? , 

Gentlemen, to show you that there 
is no hope from a. change of party, 
unless a Reform in. the Commons. 
House of Parliament shall previously 
take place, “the pensions. given by 
the late W hig Administration to.com- 
missioners, clerks, and others, whom 
they forced out of place to made room 
for their friends, amounted, ia thir- 
teen months to 1508/, more than the 
present Administration have. giver 
away in the three years that. have 


elapsed since, i.e. up to the year: 


1810. 

The example of the industrious bee 
demonstrates by the law of Nature, 
that the drone is not to live at the ex-; 
pense of the community—notwith-, 
standing what the Whigs have said.of 


sinecures being held by tenure, equal, - 


to that of freehold property,. 


‘Thave:the hovour to be, &e: 
CoOcHRANE. 
12, Portman Square, 14th Oct. 
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A writer from Lake Ontario, in an, 
American paper, says, “in Canada, 


they make great calculations on the op- 
position in the United States; but it is 
the opinion of a person who has lately, 
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passedthrough Canada, and seen the 
eagerness with which the Sedition Bill 
is putin force; “'that there ‘may be a 
much greater dependence placed on 
the true republican spirit of Canada." 
The st ppression of several newspapers, 
and.the prosecutions, may explain that 
Canada ‘is not’ without: its cautions; 
whatever it may expect from: the do- 
miestic enemies of the United States; 
In regard to Canada, the latest’ travel- 
ler'we have seen, Mr: Lafithert, ‘as- 
sures us, that they_répresent their fio- 
putation to have’ trebled in 40 yeats, 
and that allowing the whole’ popula: 
tion’ to’ be” 200,000, of which Upper 
Canada does not contain one third) 
yet not one-fifth 6fLower Canada un- 
derstands English. The English lan- 
guage is not taught'in the seminaries, 
and the little industry and Jess ambi- 
tion of the French Canadians in their 
present state, has occasioned a general 
deficiency of edication.—That the 
expotts of Canada into the United 
States, had not béen in 1807, half the 
value of their imports. The distance 
from Quebec fo the eastern part of 
Lake Ontario, at Kingstown, was $85 
English miles; and to Fort Erie 560 
miles; to ‘Niagara 522 miles; and to 
Detroit 790 miles; to Montreal 194 
mifes; and Michilimacanac, ‘1107 
miles. ‘The distace from Quebec to 
Néw York is given at 588. The press 
has been feared, and since newspapers 
have been printed in Quebec and 
Montreal, opposition papers have ap- 
peared, which have excited the attea- 
tion ‘of the Government. The domes- 
ti¢ated Indians of Canada have been 
reduced from 16 to 2000. ‘The care 
taken to publish and cxetute the Se- 
dition Bill, speaks the caution of this 
Government; and some resistance to 
the- military arrangements in Upper 
Canada, Kingston, justify the appre- 
hensions of the governor. Foft rie 
is upori the entrance of the lake of 
that name: after passing the Niagara 
river, as by the above table, is 35 miles: 
from Niagara, and 175 from Kiugston. 
ntario lays between 43 and 44 de- 
gtees of north latitude, andits eastern 
end is one degree east of the longitude 
of Washington, arid one degree of 
Philadelphia. «The western part is 
about two degrecs west of Washing- 
ton, and its greatest breadth about 


two-thirds ofa dégree. In York they 


[Ocroser 


have their wharfs and Vessels, which 
have regulirly cleared out™ for the 
southern side of the lake, witich 7s in- 
eluded in that part of New York State, 
usually called the Gevessee country. 
It is with this lake the great canal is 
t6 ‘commi¥nicate, which ‘has Jately 
assed the’ two-houses of New York 
ésislatare, with permission to borrow 
for its aid five millions of dollars for 
15 years, at 6 per cént: « ~~ ; 
_ GERMANY. : 
On the 20th of August, the Direc- 
tor, Seffer, at ‘Munich, observed ‘the 
tiew comet With an instruiett of a 
Ramsden’s' and’-a Dolfond” four-foot 
telescope, which magnified 275 times, 
He found it'fad a tail’a degree’ and 2 
halfilong, and could distinctly discern’ 
the noclodestitrouinded by a nebulous 
atmosphere similar, ‘like’ ttiat of ‘the 
last comet, to thé zodiacal tight) but 
somewhat moredunrinous and detise; 
which secms to confirm the’ conjec- 
ture, that comets até the ‘eléments of 
planets.. grse He 
A fire broke ‘out on the 6th of Al- 
ust, iu an hospital for’ casualties at 
Iunich, The building contained, at 
the time of the conflagration, 102 pa- 
tients, the greater part of whom must 


have perished, had not a high wittd, 


at the period of the greatest danger, 
biown ‘down the roof, “and ‘suddenly 
extinguished the ames. ‘The shticks 
and groans of the half-buried patients 
were so appalting, that four females 
died of fright. By ‘incredible ¢xer- 
tions, however, all the~patients, ‘ex- 
cept niné, Were dug out alive; but 
several have since died, and others 
are deemed irrecoverable. 

A fire broke out at Baden, in the’ 
Austrian ‘States, last month, which 
consumed 186 houses, ‘and several 
small vessels. “The damage is, esti- 
mated at 1,574,000 florins. 


PALESTINE. 


The Gathering of the Jews, or the Ap- 
proach. af the Millenium, ; 


Letters from yarlous parts of ‘Ger- 
many state, that great sensations have 
been extited’ amotig various classés of 
the inhabitants of Germany, by seve- 
ral preachers’ havitig held fofth to 
their congregations that the approach’ 
of the time ofthe Millehium had ar- 
rived, and this doctriné has been iftus-’ 
trated from “the departare’ of a great’ 
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number of Jewish families from ‘dif: the foundation of these facts; nntwo 
ferent. parts of Germany, on their way towns, which are inhabited by many’ 
to the Holy Landes, The followiug: Jews, I received from their thie? 
letter.from Mr. Niety, a‘metchant in Sleving account: That it: was cer-' 
Riga, has heen published on thissub+: tainly true, that for-two years, some 
i hundred Jewish- families had emi- 
rm My son: “sas Ftd pe al in: the: Bgated from Poland. into , Palestine:. 
Crimea, and rdtuecning . towards'.the: Enquiring into the, purpose of their 
end of autuinn,: by way of Odessa, he! emigration, I was answered that oe 
heard.a réportethat: many Jewish fax: hoped tlie’ prdémises- of th el rok ts 
milies emigrated through .:that: town. would ndw soon be swonciptiobe Hed, that 
During his joushey through Poland,» the Lord! would gather t é people-of? 
he met hiraself many traveiling'Jews.: Israel from all parts’ of thé earth, 
—When’ he, aftenwards ‘lodged. in'ia\ whiere: : ‘were: scattered; into'the” 
town inhabited by. Jews, gad | inet: larids-of ‘their Fathers, and that' they 
there witha) na he etitered! would’ ane wait for the appeat-° 
inte: conversatiomwith him, and asked: ated ‘of the Messiah}: for after thie 
him, to what country the-emigrating: Rabbies had oftert beech’ mistaken’ in 
Jewish families went? He replied, to’ fixing’ the? tite: of his coming; : 
Palestines to settle in the country of now were’ persuaded that’ He’ Rela: 
their Fathers, aadages: a presehtiment’ coni¢.at'length. “Whew I replied that 
that the) Messiah would now soon) they might again be nilstaken, they 
comes “The richof tlie’ nation, scat-' said—No’ sriatter ;' if: those- who now’ 
teneheinn different parts: df the: world; : go to’Palestirie ‘should not live ta sée” 


Te rn the journey ex-. the comitig of tlie’ Messiah, thief, tibw=, 


wiThis accoantof eveiy- ate red in’ the Holy latid 
coomvane my attention. fwrote’ with their Fathers, and whenever the 
to one-of oni ‘friends at Wilna)-ai Pos Messiali comes, they’ will be! raised 


landhis: the: chief seat) of thiete:people,” froiti' their graves. The plates froii’ 
ard-asked him concerning thes move-' whetice these emigritions ate’ most 


ments) aiid ‘the probable ‘causes: of: fréqueiit,- they said’ to be Brody itt 
them, to. which} reteived, within Vol —— arid’ Wiln® id’ Lithtatiz, 
these few days, the following answer” Théugh’ 1 was? led to‘ maiiy’ Sah 

‘| L, have also weeeived: interesting: tions by this masa a, Yet the’ proper 
aedounts concerning theJews. There. aim: rf my jotirney did riot periait me’ 
if among! them:a! nencral desire: té're-' to pursue the subject.” 
pe to cay ver veh of Lined Fathers: mn ( sp wtn] fai, 

any. 0 ‘probably impelled two part atds, w 
By needjias ‘there is‘ astagtiation ofall’ call exeh other pe Pe ce i 
t a hefe;: bat: many are “moved by continue in an active state of pati 
t tatiemvobitie: sever pe ‘the: hostility; ané the’ Inquisition’ stil 
New fim} about eight: yea 

ons}: from whbinabeiden: a “It Kp ats,: that? when thie 

talky: ily her ‘told: Fe hee Freneti any: ge ther® ate 
occasion; teen: pro: akin numb of t > Whidse’ 


bably ne: be left inthi¢ 'o cet to We t Ye 
pre fee won be ie hy olf ae é'tlie ee Rate : 


fusiod, this niemorable ‘people; ‘scat: and=practices of thie old-gbverit 
tered-jmall the! world, dlittlenoti ‘ i «particvilar’ to restore‘ thé’ San- * 


bntvif the above ibformation i? i 

firmed im rofi time, and: > oa tif dis ‘thud’ noticed? i 

backs ineaie amor meee yo Ai sae Te! ig siti "th ie 
one of Ihqwisition’ of Seville’ fas: aie 

of ime Thus far from’ sig oF reitiyleetiaw sities thé Fre 

letterz! (yt ted; atationig® ° 





i ‘Bhis intetligente: excited? sn vett maki tie the the 
téutiow; and as Itundertook another’ to célébrate, # tody a’ sblemn 


ja te the Geritian colotties it’ characte ae 
‘ite! months! of (May atid’ ever;- eT declating! 
Jyowof19dt, I resdlved to-ascertaie ha@‘to: odes for’ cage 


The: forms a priacipal topic in tlicidistus- 
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corporations and still less those which, ' 


far:-from: being included among t 
tribunals authorised by the constitu- 
tion, are in direct contradiction to its’ 
salutary principles.” 
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BuLierins or THE French Army 
“ow Russia. © a 
[Continued from p. 258.) 
The Kighicenth, dated Mojaisk,, 
Sept. 20, after mentioning. the taking: 
a strong redoubt on the Jeftof the 
enemy, -reckoning- their force at 190 
or 130,000 men, proceeds thus;—Qn 
the 7th, at two in the morning, the 
mperor was surrounded by.the-Mas-, 
shals in the position taken the evening 
before. At balf past five o’cloek, the, 
sun rose without clouds: it had rained, 
the preceding evenimg. .** This is the. 
syn of Austerlitz,” said the Emperor.: 
hough but the month of September, 
it was as cold as, December-in Moravia. 
—The army received the omen, the 
eum beat, and the following order of 
the day was read -— 5 ‘ 

“* Soldiers ! behold the field. of battle, 
yon have so much desired! bence- 
forth victory depends, on you: it .is- 
necessary to us! it will give us plenty, 
good quarters for the winter, aad a 
speedy..seturn to your country, ...Be-' 
have yourselves as you-did at Auster- 
litz, at Fredjand, Vitepsk, at Smolensk.: 
and that the latest posterity may speak . 
of your conduct this day with pride— 
that_it may say of you. * He was at 
that great battle under the walls of 
Moseow.'” 

* At the imperial. Camp on 
the heights Borodino, ,7th 
Sept. Three o'clock a-M.” . j 

The army. answered . with reiterated 
acclamations. The ground on which. 
the stood was..spread with the 
dead. bodies of the Russians killed the. 
preceding day.. Prince Poniatowsky, 
who was on. the. right,,put himself in. 
motion to.turn the forest, on which, 
the y rested hisleft. , The Prince 
of Eckmvubl. marched -on the skirt of 
the forest, the division 

... Two batteries 


each, commanding,the enemy's positi- 
on, bad beén constructed in, the ni 

—At six o'clock, Genexel 
bier, who bad arme 
rigbt with the art 
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Count Sor-. 
the battery op the: 
ry of the reserve, 
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doubts to the aig 


[Octorrx 
neral Pernetty, with thirty ' pieces of 


he cannon, put himself at the head ofthe 


division ‘Compans' (4th ‘of the ‘1s¢ 
corps), who skirted the wood, tirning 
the headof tlie enemy's position. - At 
half past six General Compans ‘was, 
wounded ; atseventhe Prince of Eck- 
muhi: had. his »horse’ ‘killed The’ at- 
tack. advanced : -the: muasketry ‘com- 
menced. The Vice-Roy; who formed: 
our left;.attacks and carries the’village 
of .Boroilino, which the enemy:coulil: 
notdefend ; that village being on the 
left bank of the Kologha, At sever 
the:-Marshal Duke of Elchingen put’ 
himself in motion, and under the pro- 
tection: of sixty ‘pieces’ “of vcamnon, 
which,Generat Foucher ‘had placed 
the evening before’ against the enemy's 
centre, :bore upon” the centre: A 
thousand . pieces of «cannon: ‘spread 
death on all sides. “Atveightoo'clock' 
the positionsof the enemy wee cafri- 
ed, his redoubts taken, and our artil-' 
lery crowned Iis‘heights:' The advan-: 
tage’ of position which: the enemy's 
batteries had enjoyed far two hours, 
now helonged to us:' The parapets 
which bad been occupied against us: 
during the attack, were now to oup-ad- - 
vantage. The enemy saw the battle 


‘lost, which he thought had»only com- 


menced. . A: part of his artillery was | 
taken ; the rest was: withdrawn to: his 

lines in therear. In this extremity he 

attempted to restore the combat, and - 
to. attack with all his:masses . those 

strong positions which. he-was unable 

to protect. - Three hundred. pieces‘ of 
Feench cannon Ay retmueone nt 
thundered: upon bis: masses, “and -his * 
soldiers died at the foot of thdse:pa- 
rapets: which they had-raised with wo 
much Jabour, and.as a protectmg’ 
a = King:of Naples whe , 
cay F} © various charges. : ; 
Deke of . Richi «covered hi 


with glory, and displayed as much in- 
i tepdity a eoolnee “Eb Emperor ' 


0 a 
imadvasce; this: 
masters| of three -pasts: 


us: 
of) the, field. of 
battle. Prince Roniatowsky im 
the wood. with warioudsuccess. | re. 
still remained to the enemy hisise~. 
bt: Generak Qount 
potter anes ais apsidenst 
them; ‘at Mne sip morning,.. 
ttacked. jon | all sidess: he! could: mot: 


guard, commenced the fire. Ge miginsain bimselfthere., The ebemy, - 
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encouraged by this adyantage, made 
his reserve and his last troops advance 
to try his fortune again. The Impe- 
rial Guards formed a part of them. 
He attacked our centre, which formed 
the pivot to ourright.. For a moment 
it was feared: that he might carry the 
village which was burnt; the division 
Friant advanced thither: 80 pieces of 
French cannon immediately arrest, 
and ther annihilate the enemy’s co- 
lumns, which stood for two hours in 
close order, under the chain-shot, not 
daring fo advance, unwi ling to retire, 
and renoun¢ ng the hope of victory. 
The King of Naples decided their un- 
cettainty. He caused the 4th corps 
of cavalry to make a charze, who pe- 
netrated through the breaches which 
ourcannon shot had mide in the con- 
densed masses of the Russians, and the 
squadrons of their Cuirassiers; they 
dispersed on all sides. The General 
of Division Count Caulaincourt, Go- 
vernor of the Emperor's Pages, ad- 
vanced at the head of the 5th regiment 
of Cuirassiers, overthrew every thing, 
and entered the redoubt on the left by 
its gorge. From this moment there 
was no longer any uncertainty. The 
battle was gained. He turned upon 
the enemy the 21 pieces of cannon 
which were found in the redoubt: 
Count Caulaincourt, who had distin- 
guished himself in this fine charge, 
has terminated his careers He feil 
dead, struck bya bullet; 4 glorious 
death, and worthy to be envied. It 
was now two in the afiernoon ; the enc- 
my had dost all hope; the battle was 
ended, tlie cannonade still continued ; 
the enemy fought for retreat and safety, 
but no longer for victory. The loss 
of the enemy is enormous ; fronr 12 to 
13,000 men, and froni $ to 9600 Rus- 
sian horses, have been counted on the 
field of battle: 60 pi&ces of cannon 
afid 5000 prisoners diave remained in 
our power. We have had 2500killed, 
and’ thrice. that number wounded, 
Our total’ loss: may bé estimated at 
16,900 ines ; thatof the enemy; at irom 
40° to 50;000.. Neyer was there scen 
such a field of bate. Out of six 
dead. bodies, there were five Russians 
for one -Prenchman. » Forty Russian 
Geneérals wee killed, wounded, or ta- 
ken: General Bagration was wounded. 
We have lost the Getieral of Division 
Montbrup, willed by a cannon ball 
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General Count Caulaincourt, who was 
sent to occupy his place, was killed by 
a shot of the same kind, an hour after- 
wards. The Generals of brigade Com- 
pere, Flauzanne, Marion, Huart, were 
killed ; seven or eight Generals were 
wounded, the most of them slightly. 
The Prince of Eckmuhl has received 
no injury. The French troops cover- 
ed themselves with glory, and display- 
ed their great superiority to the Rus- 
sian troops. Such, in a few words, is 
a sketch of the battle of Moskwa, We 
fired 60,000 cannon-shet, which are 
already replaced by the arrival of 800 
artillery-carts, which passed Smo- 
lensko previous to the battle. All the 
woods and villages from the field of 
battle to this place are covered with 
dead and wounded. We have found 
here 2000 killed or amputated Rus- 
sians. A number of Generals and Co- 
lonels are prisoners. The Emperor 
was never exposed; neither the foot 
nor horse guards were engaged, or lost 
a single man. ‘The-victory was never 
uncertain. Had the enemy, when 
driven from his entrenchments, not 
endeavoured to retake them, our loss 
would bave been greater than his; 
but he destroyed his army by keeping 
it, from eight o'’cleck til: two, under 
the fire of our batteries, and in obsti- 
nately attempting to regain shat which 
wus lost. This was the cause of his 
immense loss, 

The Nineteenth bulletin is dated 
Moscow, Sept. 16th—~-After the battle 
of the Mosk warthe French army pursu- 
ed the enemy upon Moscow, by the 
three routes,’ Mojaisk, Sevenigorod, 
and Kalouga. -The Kiog of Naples 
was on the Othat Koubinskoe, the Vice- 
royat Rouza, and Prince Poniatowski 
at Feminskoe. ‘The bhead-quarters 
were on the 12th transferred from Moe 
jaisk to Peselina; on the 15th they 
were at the eastle Berwska; on the 
h4th, at mid-day, we entered Moscow, 
The eneniy had raised on the Sparrow 
Mountain, two wersts from ‘the city, 
some 1edoubts, which he abandoned, 
—The city of Moscow is as lave as Pa- 
ris; itis au extremely rich city, full 
of palaces of all the vobies of the Em- 
pire. The Russian’ Governor, - Ros- 
topchin, wished to ruin this fine city 
when he saw it abandoned by the 

tussjano army. He had armed 8000 
malefactors, whom he had‘taken trom 
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the dungeons; he also sunimoned to- 
gether 6900 satellites, and distributed 
arms athong them from the arsenal. 
—Our advanced guard, asrrived in 
the centre of the city, was received by 
a fire of musketry, which issued from 
the Kremiins The King of Naples 
ordered a battery of a few pieces of 
cannon to be opened, dispersed this 
rabble, and took possession of the 
Kremlin. We have found in the ar- 
senal 60,000 new muskets, and 120 
pieces of cannon, on their carriages. 
The most complete anarchy reigned 
in- the city; some drunken madmen 
ran through its different quarters, and 
every where set fire to them. The 
Governor- Rostopchin had caused all 
the merchants and shopkeepers to be 
earried off, through whose instru- 
mentality order might have been re- 
established. More than 400 French 
and Germans were arrested by his or- 
ders; in fine, he bad taken the pre- 
caution of carrying off the firemen 
with tbe fire-engines; so that the 
most complete anarchy has desolated 
this great and fine city, and the flames 
are devouring it. We have found in 
jt considerable resources of every kind. 
The Emperor is lodged in the Krem- 
lin, which is in the centre of the city, 
like a kind of citadel, surrounded by 
high walls, Thirty thousand wound- 
ed or sick Russians are m the hospitals, 


abandoned, without succour, and 
witheut nourishment. 
The Twentieth bulletin is dated 


Moscow, Sept. i7th.—The Russians 
have celebrated Te Deum for the battle 
of Polotzk. Te Deums have been sung 
for the battles of Riga, for the battle 
of Ostrowno, and for that of Smolensk. 
According to the Russian accounts 
they were every where conquerors, 
and they drove the French to a great 
distance from the field of battle. It 
was then amidst the strains of the 
Russian Te Deums that the army ar- 
rivedat Moscow. There they thonght 
themselves conquerors, at least the 
populace thought so: for well-inform- 
ed persons knew what was passing. 
Moscow is the extrepot of Asiaand Lu- 
rope. its warehouses were immense; 
every house was provided for eight 
months with necessaries of every de- 
scription. It was only the evening be- 
fore, and the day of our entrance, that 
the danger Lecame known. We found 


Chronicle, 


in the house of the miserable Rostop- 
chin some papers, and a letter half 
written ; he fled without finishing it.— 
Moscow, one of the finest and richest 
cities in the world, is no more. On 
the 14th, the Russians set fire to the 
Exchange, to the Bazar, and the Hos- 
pital. On the 16th, a violent wind 
arose —T hree or four hundred rufhans 
set fire to the city in 500 different 
places at the same moment, by order 
of the Governor Rostopchin. Five 
sixths of the houses were built of wood; 
the fire spread with a prodigious rapi- 
dity; it was an ocean of flame.— 
Churches, of which there were a 1000, 
—above 1000 palaces, immense maga- 
zines, nearly all have fallen a prey to 
the flames. The Kremlin has been 
preserved.—Their loss is incalculable 
for Russia, for her commerce, and for 
her nobility, who had left all there. 
It is not over-rating its value to state 
it at many milliards. About 100 of 
these incendiaries have been appre- 
hended and shot: all of them declared 
that they acted under the orders of 
Rostopchin, and the Director of the 
Police.—Thirty thousand sick and 
wounded Russians have been burnt. 
The richest commercial houses in 
Russia have been ruined. The shock 
must be considerable. The clothing, 
the magazines, and the equipments of 
the Russian army have been consumed, 
They. have thus lost every thing; they 
would remove nothing, because they 
always thought it impossible for us to 
reach Moscow, and because they were 
willing to deceive the people. When 
they saw all in the hands of the French, 
they conceived the hoirible project 
of destroying by fire this first capital, 
this holy city, the centre of the em- 
pire; and they have reduced to beg- 
gary 200,000 respectable inhabitants, 
This is the crime of Rostopchin, exe- 
cuted by felons liberated from the pri- 
sons.—The resources which the army 
had found are consequently much di- 
minished ; however, we have collected, 
and are still collecting, a nuuiber of 
necessaries. All the cellars are un- 
touched by the fire, and. the inhabi- 
tants, during the last 24 hours, bad 
saved many articles. They endeavour- 
ed to stop the progress of the flames, 
but the Governor had taken the bor- 
rid precaution to carry off or destroy 
all the engines. The army is reco- 
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vering from its fatigues; it las abun- 
dance of bread, potatoes, cabhages, 
and other vegetables, meat, salted pro- 
visions, wine, brandy, sugar, coffee, 
and in short, provisions of all sorts. 
The advanced guard is twenty wersts 
on the road to Kassau, by which the 
enemy is retreating. Another French 
advanced guard is on the road to St. 
Petersburgh, where the enemy have 
not a single soldier. The tempera- 
ture is still that of autumn; the sol- 
diers have found, and continue to find, 
a number of pelisses and furs for the 
winter. Moscow was the depot of 
those articles. 

The Twenty-first bulletin is dated 
Moscow, Sept. 20th.—Three hundred 
incendiaries have been arrested and 
shot; they were provided with fusees 
six inches long, which they had be- 
tween two pieces of wood; they had 
also squibs, which they threw upon 
the roofs of the houses. The wretch 
Rostopchin had these prepared on the 
ie oho that he wished to send a 

alloon full of combustible matter 
amidst the French army. He thus 
got together the squibs and other ma- 
terials necessary for the execution of 
his project. The fires subsided on the 
19th and 20th; three quarters of the 
city are burned ; among other palaces 
that beautiful one of Catharine, which 
had been newly furnished; not abovea 

uarter of the houses remain. While 
Hostopichin was taking away the fire 
engines of the city, he left behind him 
60,000 muskets, 150 pieces of cannon, 
more than 100,000 balls and shells, 
1,500,000 cartridges, 400,000lbs. of 


PROVINCI 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
UESDAY night, the 22d ulf.a 
haystack belonging to one Tyler, 

in the parish of Gredt Marlow, was 
discovered by a neighbour to be in 
flames. By this forttinate discovery 
the fire was prevented from commu- 
nicating to the dwelling-house, which 
was contiguous, and where tlie family 
were in bed and asleep. Tyler is a 
gatne-keeper, and supposed to be ob- 
Noxious to some persons, owing to his 
making a deal of money by the sale of 
rabbits. These animals being now 
{'rotected by the Game Laws, has ad- 
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gunpowder, 400,000Ibs. of salpetre and 
sulphur, were discovered at a fine 
establishment, halfa league from the 
city; this is a matter of importance: 
we are now supplied with ammunition 
for two compaigns.—We every day 
discover cellars full of wine and bran- 
dy.—The conflagration of this capital 
will throw Russia 100 years back. The 
weather is becoming rainy; the greatest 
part of the army is in barracks, in 
Moscow. 

The Twenty-second bulletin is dated 
Moscow, Sept. 27th —The Consul- 
General Lesseps, has been appointed 
Intendant of the Province of Mottow, 
He has organized a municipality and 
several commissions, all composed of 
inhabitants of the country. ‘The fires 
have entirely ceased. We every day 
discover magazines of sugar, fur, 
clothes, &c. The enemy's army ap- 
pears toretire upon Kalouzaand Toula. 
—Toula contains the greatest manu 
factory of arms in all Russia. 

Our advanced guard is uponthe Pa- 
kra. ‘The Emperor is lodged in the 
Imperial Palace of the Kremlin. We 
have found in the Kremlin several of 
the ornaments used at the coronation 
of the Emperors, and all the flags ta- 
ken from the Turks for upwards of 
100 years. The weather is nearly the 
same as at the end of October at Paris. 
It rains a little and we have had some 
white frosts. We are assured that the 
Moskwa, and the rivers of the country 
do not freeze before the middle of No- 
vember. The greater-part of the 
army is cantoned at Moscow, where 
it rests from its fatigues. 
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ded to the oppressive operation of 
those laws, and hence Tyler has, in 
consequence, been subject to various 
other malicious depredations. About 
fourteen’ months age, some valnable 
dogs under his care were poisoned, aud 
last spring a hut in the woods, where 
the keepers took shelter in bad wea- 
ther, and deposited their dog-spears 
and rabbit-traps, was fired, and burnt 
to the ground: fifty guineas reward 
were offered for the discovery of those 
who poisoned the dogs, but no detec- 
tion followed, nor did it prevent Tyler 
from afterwards baving bis horse sta- 
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len. Doubtless the Game Laws are a 
great grievance: since they have been 
extended to rabbits, they have been 
the ruin of many an industrious man ; 
but this is not the way in which they 
ought to be opposed. It is the duty 
of Parliament to hear and redress all 
popular grievances: to it let applica- 
tion be made. Such acts as those 
above recited are a disgrace to socie- 
ty, and every good man must desire 
that the authors of them may be de- 
tected, and punished with all the si- 
gour of the law. 
CHESHIRE. 

Annual Meeting of the Wirral and 
Western Cheshire Agricultural So- 
ciety at Carlet Ferry —The plough- 
ing match excited considerable in- 
terest, and was well contested. Three 
Judges were selected to decide on the 
merits of the respective Candidates ; 
and they unanimously adjudged the 
first premium to the ploughman of 

t. Sudworth, of Blacon Point, with 
two horses-abreast, without a driver. 
The second premium was awarded to 
the ploughman of Mr. Ashurst, of 
Puddington, with two horses in length, 
without a driver, and the third to the 
ploughman of Mr. Murry, of Blacon, 
with two horses-abreast, without a dri- 
ver. The shew of cattle, &c. followed, 
after which the secretary announced 
the adjudication of the premiums in 
general. The company then retired 
to dinner. 

In the course of the afternoon was 
presented Benjamin Much, a labourer 
in husbandry, of Saughall Massie, 
whose judicious management of a But 
of natural ground, twenty yards long, 
by two yards broad obtained for him 
in 1811, a return of 18/7. Os. 6d. by the 
produce sold. This drew forth the 
highest commendations of the Society. 
The same person likewise claimed and 
received the premium for having main- 
tained eleven children, born in wed- 
lock, without parochial relief. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

On the 17th inst. a farmer's wife, 
near King's-bridge, Devon, was found 
murdered in the kitchen, on the return 
of her husband from labour. The 
elothes of the murderer were found in 
the kitchen, he having, with great 
coolness, put on those of the master of 
the house. A chse pursuit was in- 
stantly commenced by Mr, Lane and 
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others, from Kings-bridge; and as it 
was judged probable that the villain 
had takena route westward, they pro- 
ceeded to Plymouth. The constables 
of Plymouth and of Piymouth-dock 
were soon on the alert, and vigilantly 
examined the whole of the public- 
houses, &c. on Sunday, without effect, 

On Monday morning, although it 
blew a most tremendous gale, Mr. 
Lane determined to cross the New 
Passage, near Plymouth-dock, and 
seized the murderer in the passage- 
house, on the opposite side, at Tor- 
point, preparing to go into Cornwall. 
He had then on the clothes of the bus- 
band of the deceased, instantly con- 
fessed the fact, and was recognized as 
a well-known pedestrian who had been 
in the habit of supplying the counties 
of Devon and Cornwall with ballads, 
&ec. Hesaidhe approached the house 
in which the deceased lived, and hav- 
ing ascertained the absence of the 
owner, he entered the kitchen, found 
the woman busily employed about 
dinner, knocked her down with a 
broom-stick, took up a bill-hook which 
he stuck into her neck, and finished 
the business by cutting her thro.t with 
a pruning knife. That he then took 
4]. out of her pocket, and opening a 
drawer, took out the clothes of her 
husband and put them on, leaving his 
owr on the ground. Being strongly 
suspected of the horrible murder of 
Margaret Huxtable, of Dadbrook, he 
declined answering the questions put 
to him; said, that he knew he should 
be hung, and that, if he had any con- 
fessions to make, he had time on the 
road, and should have some conversa- 
tion with the officers.—Before he 
quitted Plymouth-dock, he was recog- 
nized by an officer, as having been 
sentenced to two years imprisonment 
at Exeter, in the year 1809, for at- 
tempting to violateand murder a child. 
The similarity of this latter case, with 
the horrible circumstances attendant 
on the rape and murder of the unfor- 
tunate infant, Huxtable, render it a 
matter of considerable probability, 
that this wretch is the vile perpetrator 
of the latter deed—a deed which, if 
considered in ail its circumstances, is 
perhaps unparalleled, even in the an- 
nals of atrocity. 

Farther Account. —— Wednesda 
morning was committed to Exeter goal, 
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by the Rey. E. Edmonds, Thomas der he was taken up in January last, 
Liscombe, labourer, charged with the and after four examinations discharg- 
wilful murder of Margaret Huxtable, ed. Heisashort man, of a most for- 
at Dadbrook, a child about nine vears bidding appearance. 
ofage,in January last; also with the LINCOLNSHIRE. 
murder of Sarah Ford, aged 60, at An affray unfortunately took place 
North Huish, on Saturday the 17th in the beginning of this month, in 
inst. When taken near Plymouth, Holbeach marsh, when a labourer in 
he confessed the murder of the said the service of Mr. Wilders, was killed 
Sarah Ford, which he effected in a bya servant of Mr. Coopet.—The fol- 
most barbarous manner, by first beat- lowing are more authentic particulars 
ing her with a broom-stick, and cut- of this a‘air, as stated before the Cov 
ting her neck with a wood-hook; he roner:—-An inquest was held on Wed- 
then took from her person twenty- nesday,'the 7th instant, by S. Edwards, 
two-shillings and six-pence, threw a jun. Gent. on the body of Jobn Del- 
bag over her head, closed the window more, labourer, a native of King’s 
curtain, went up stairs, broke open a County, Ireland, whose death was thus 
box, took an entire suit of clothes be-, occasioned. The witnesses examined 
longing to the husband ofthe deceased, on this occasion were two women who 
in which he dressed himself, left the were present at the time the scuffle 
house after locking the door, and happened. Their evidences were 
throwing away the key; he then went pretty much alike, both stating that 
to the river, where he sunk the whole Mr. W. Wilders came into the field 
of his own clothes, except his hat, to call his labourers to go and assist 
which he left near the corpse of the him in getting his waggons along the 
woman. On being interrogated re- road, to the creek where he was dee 
specting the murder of the child, he livering his corn; upon which occasi- 
made the following confession—that on he desired them to take their sicklea 
about six o'clock in the evening of the with them, but to take a stick a piece, 
20th of January last, he met the child in case Mr. Cooper's labourer should 
between Bell Cross and the houses; attack them,but Mr.W.begged of them 
that he entreated her to shew him the notto hurt any body. The deceased was 
way to Sentry. gate, and he would give passing alongside a waggon which Mr. 
her a penny: she complied with his C. had placed across the road, close to 
request, and proceeded over the stone agate, to prevent Mr. Wilders’ teams 
steps and stile leading to it, that in the from getting forward, when one Alder- 
second field, he took her out of the man, a labourer in the employ of Mr. 
path, went across that field into the C. struck the unfortunate man over 
next, where he attempted to violate the head with a hodding spade, which 
her person, but could not effect it, in made him stagger, and knocked his 
consequence of her cries and resist- hat off. Alderman immediately re- 
ance; he then took a stick fiom the peated his blow,by chopping Delmore 
hedge, struck her twice on the head, on his naked head with his weapon, 
which he supposed to have stunned upon which, the women declare, they 
her, as she made no more noise, after-. saw the blood, instantly following the 
wards dashed her head to pieces by blow, drop fiom the spade, and the 
large stones, and it beingdark, hesays, unhappy victim of Alderman’s fury 
to be quite certain she was dead, he fall on the ground. Thejury adjourn- 
felt with his hand, and found her brains ed until Monday the 12th, that the 
were beaten out; hestript herofall ber evidence of some other persons might 
clothes but her stockings, which he be produced, when they again met, 
intended to have taken away, but and returned a verdict of Welful Mur- 
thinking them of litile value, left them der against Alderman, who has since 
in the same field, except the shift; he been committed to Lincoln Castle to 
then went toa pool, near Sentry-gate, take his trial. 
washed his trowsers and his bands, and YORKSHIRE. 
wiped them with the shift, which he | At Brompton, in the parish of Nor- 
threw into the hedge; he returned to thallerton, the poor have been sup- 
his lodgings at Moreleigh, at about plied with wheat of the best quality 
half past nine o'clock. for this mur- during the present distressing scarcity, 
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at 14s. per bushel, by the very hu- 
mane and liberal hand of Geo. Bowes, 
Esq. aided by a subscription from the 
farmers, &c. of the neighbourhood, by 
which mearis maty families have been 
comfortably relieved. 

IRELAND. - 

Mr. Sadler's Bailoon.—Mr. Sadler 
ascended from Belvedere-house, near 
Dublin, October 1, at 1 p.m. with the 
wind at south-west, and in 395 minutes 
had sight of the mountains in Wales: 
he continued in the same direction 
till three o’clock; when being nearly 
over the [sle of Man, the wind blowing 
fresh, he found himself fast approach- 
ing the Welch coast; and at four 
o'clock, he had a distinct view of the 
Skerry Light-house, and the prospect 
of consummating his ardent hopes of 
a speedy arrival in Liverpool. The 
wind now shifting, he was again ta- 
ken off, and lost sight of land; when, 
after hovering about for a long time, 
he discovered five vessels beating down 
Channel ; and in hopes of their assist- 
ance, he determined on descending 
with all possible expedition, and pre- 
cipitated himself into the sea. In this 
critical situation, he had the mortifi- 
cation to find the vessels took no notice 
of him; obliged, therefore, to reascend, 
he now threw cut a quantity of ballast, 
and quickly regained his situation in 
the air, to look out for more friendly 
aid. It was a length of time before he 
had the satisfaction of discovering any, 
and then observed a vessel, which 
gave him to understand, by signal, 
that she intended to assist him, but 
could not reach him. Two others 
also now appeared in sight, and one of 
them tacking about, hoisted the Maux 
colours; night now coming on, he was 


‘determined to avail himself of their 


friendly aid, and once more descended 
into the sea; but here the wind acting 
upon the bailoon as it lay on the water, 
drew the car with so much velocity, 
that the vessel could not overtake it, 
and ‘dotwitlistanding he used his ut- 
Most efforts, and latterly tied his clothes 
to the grappling iron, and sink them 
to keep him steady, stiil the balloon 
was carried away so fast, that he was 
uhder the necessity of expelling the 
gas; upon that esedping, the ear ac- 
tually sank, and he had now nothing 
bot the netting to cling to. His pe- 
rilous situation, and the fear of getting 
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entangled, deferred the men from 
coming near him; until, being in dan. 
ger of drowning, Mr. Sadler begged 
they would run their bowsprit through 
the balloon, and expel the remaining 
gas. Having done this, they threw 
out a line, which he wonnd round his 
army, and was then dragged a consi- 
derable way before they could get him 
on board, quite exhausted. 

The ship was a herring-fisher, from 
Dooglas, in the Isle of Man, called the 
Victory, commanded by John Lee, 
In this situation be was conveyed to 
Liverpool, where finding the num- 
ber of spectators immense, his Clothes 
being also wet, and in great disorder, 
he paid a visit on board the Princessa 
frigate, where he was politely received, 
and obligingly accommodated with 
clothes, by Lieutenant Roche. 

Saturday, Oct. 3, Mr. Sadler arrived 
at Holyhead at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, ot his way fo Dublin; and 
requested Mr. Fellowes, the agent of 
his Majesty’s packets, would transmit 
this hasty sketch of his proceedings t6 
his friends in London: 

** Holyhead, Oct. 4.—Sir, Mr. Sadler 
arrived here yesterday evening, and 
shortly after embarked on board the 
packet for Dublin. [I am happy to 
say, that notwithstanding the great 
fatigue and anxiety he has undergone, 
he was in good health and spirits, and 
intends once more making an attempt 
to cross from Dublin, when the m: on 
is sufficiently old to enable him to see 
his way. The approach of night, and 
fearing he might be involved in dark- 
ness on his nearing the coast, induced 
him to descend at sea. The extraor- 
dinary circumstance of not receiving 
assistance from the first vessels he 
discovered, when he first descenged, 
is only to be accounted for by the ter- 
ror his appearance must have occa- 
sioned to people not used, or, perhaps, 
not expecting such a sight: one can 
hardly conceive it could have been 
from any other cause, or the want of 
humanity in their crews. 

“ Mr. Sadler will furnish you with 
a more detailed account when fe has 
more titne ; and it will, to doabt, be 
a very interesting one. 

* | remain, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, 

“* J. FeELLowes, 
“ Agent of His Majesty's Packets.” 
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7 ira By theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
beaaae “Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Oct. 17, 1812. 
rough INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
aining Wheat} Rye |Barley} Oats || Wheat o> Barley | Oats 
threy s dig dis. ais J. Bo. Gi: i8s s&s dis. d. SF 
nd hi Middsx. }119 1) 57 3] 54 7) 55 9Q}iEssex ........j111 0} 73 . 54 6/45 6 * 
'S B® surrey {120 4] 60 8] 53 9] 49 4j\Kent ........ 116 4) 64 6| 56 0149 0 } 
consi. Hertfordii13 41 68 O| 55 | 50 2j\/Sussex........|108 0 52 O40 7 
et him Bedford |109 10] 72 0) 53 5] 48 7%Suffolk ......| 96 9\-———| 48 11/37 4 . 
Huntin. |107 5 | 55 9) 38 O|Cambridge....j/102 5) 54 0] 43 OB6 9 ; 
from Northa. }115 0] #0 6| 60 6| 47 @[\Norfolk ......) 97 1160 61 47 3/39 0 j 
*d the Rutland |108 6 —| 65 0 Lincoln ......}104 11| 58 °5| 57 11/39 @ } 
Lee, Leicest. 1113 01 75 4) 60 3) 46 31York ........ 109 3) 80 9| G6 6/49 O iy 
ed to Notting.j111 8) 64 6) 65 2) 45 8 Durham ......{/109 4 56 0)45 10 4 
num. Derby {117 4 66 6} 49 Ol|\Northumberlan.|100 7] 86 ©| 47 2/40 4 +i 
othes Stafford }117. 5|———|_ 57-8] 39: LOHCumberland ..| 97 6) 86 O| 58 O40 5 +i 
der Salop 115 2) 74 O| 63 11 44 2Westmorland..j117 6) 96 wo] 57 7/48 @ iy 
cess4 Herefor.| 99 +| 67 2) 55 6} 34 7}\Lancaster ..../111 10 47 9 se 
ived Wor’st. [116 7| 62 9%] 63 4) 52 3 Chester ie Kika i103. 6 43 5 4 
with Warwic.}123 9 70 9] 54 10NFlint ........|110 ¢ 75 3143 6 3 
Wilts lll 8) 6L 6} 60 2) 46 OWDenbigh......j116 4|/-———) 72 6/36 10 
" Berks 114 16} 65 6} 55 | 47 2lAnglesea.. hO 6137 6 
ived Oxford {107.9 1}——! 54 12) 48 11}iCarnarvon ....j/109 4|——-| 56 Gi40 O * Ti 
the Bucks |119 4;——-——| 56 3] 48 2{/Merioneth ....jJ20 0G|/———/| G6 6/40 0 a 
and Brecon |115 1] 89 6] 67 2| 37 4flCardigan......|104 O|-———/ 56 0|24 @ de 
it of Montzo.1108 Cl———|———| 44 6j/Pembroke ....| 90 7|\————| 50 9/20 4 i - 
mit [B{ Radnor.jios ol— 57 51.38 “lCarmarthen ../107 5|———| 58 ¢f26 0 dg 
S té Glamorgan ....|103 10|-———-—} 52 6/24 0 48 
— Gloucester .,..}123 5 71 3158 9 } i 
dler Somerset ....... 116 #}-—--| 59 -6)32 8 i, ¢ 
and Average of England and Wales, \\Monmouth....|113 5 aisle ; ; 
the Wheat 10s. ld.; ‘Rye 70s. @d.; Barley}|Deyou........ 110 Oj———}| 46 2/32 0 j 
to 57s. 8d. 5 Oats 41s. 10d. ; Beans’ Cornwall...... 100 7|———} 51 3)30 2g | ; 
eat | #2s. O.; Pease 75s. 2d. ; ‘Oatmeal; Dorset .+eeee--[110 2—-——| 55 232 6 ; ; 
47s. 5d. Hants Fini Rama 105 6|——| 52. +146 oO ) ; 
ne, j 
ind a 
ipt PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICK, WATER- | 
on WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. | 
ee Oct. 26, 1812. 
nd DOCKS. Monmouth, 1041. ditto 
k- Commercial, 135/. per share Leeds and Liverpuol, 2044. ditto i. 
ect London, 105/. per cent. 5 Regent’s, par. 
r- West-India, 1494. ditto Swansea, 125/. per share 
1s WATER-WORKS. INSU RANCE-OFFICES, 
le Fast London, 75/. per share Globe, 1051. ditto 
/ Kent, 594. ditto Imperial, 50/. ditto 
“4 West Middlesex, 40/. ditto BRIDGES. d 
x CANALS. Strand Bridge, 44/. per share dise. 5 
% Grand Junction, 206/. ditto. Vauxhall, 452. 10s. ditto. 
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a Leicestér Union, 902. ditto per share premium. 
2 2 W oLFe and Co. Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers. ) | 
f — ——Tnue = { 
BILL of MORTALITY, from SEPT. 23, to OCT. 97, 1812. } i% 
: CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2and & - 2041.60 aud 70 96 } } ‘ 
, Males 950 ? 106 Males #36 ? sy : 5 and 10 - 68170 and $0 63 } , 
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Whereof have died undertwo years old GO7< 2 >20 and 50 - 91190 andlop- 6 
i 3 30 and 40 - 125 be 
Peck Luaf, 6s.91. 63.5d. 6s 2d. 63.2d. 63.3d. A 40 and 50 - 128 ’ 
Salt, 20s. per laushel, 44 per lb. 50 and 6) - 114 
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